When a woman shops... 
choosing with 

% ? ys discerning eye 

DE , her favorite brands... 
with imagination’s aid 
she’s looking far beyond 
the bright array of labels, 
the bins so neatly stacked, 
the price tags on the shelves. 


She has a picture 
in her mind... 
a tantalizing vision... 

that guides her purchase 

of all the things it takes 

to make a wondrous new dessert 
for family treat or party fare 
that she saw pictured in 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 

these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 

send women in more than 
3,500,000 homes 

off on buying expeditions! 
McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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HESE FIGURES show an INCREASE of 11,993 weekdays and 18,699 
jo over June, 1946... INCREASES of 93,031 weekdays and 
158,102 Sundays over June, 1940. 

Latest report shows that Detroit now has 1,166,000 men and women at 
work. This is 36% more than the 860,000 reported for March, 1940. Average 
weekly payroll is over $55,000,000 and retail sales are running at an average rate 
of over $200,000,000 monthly, or approximately one fourth more than in 1946. 

You can most effectively bid for your share of this business volume through 


the columns of The Free Press. 
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Employment gains in the Milwaukee in- 
dustrial area, both wartime and postwar, 
far exceeded the national rate of increase, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Labor. They report 358,000 now em- 
ployed in Milwaukee county, or 95,000 
more than the 1939 figure. 


Recent analyses by the U. S. Employment 
Service report (1) Milwaukee is one of 
only three major industrial areas in which 
the labor supply is small as compared to 
job openings; (2) Milwaukee employers 
indicate a need for 13,000 more workers 
by mid-September. 


Keep your sales in step with this growing 
market by advertising in the newspaper 
which reaches 97% of all families. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor Figures for 
Milwaukee County. 
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THis (iS NEW YORK 


. . . where 651 miles of waterfront, more than the distance from 
New York to Detroit, line the world's biggest and busiest port area 


500 ocean-going vessels can be berthed at its 200 deep-water piers. 
23,800,000 long tons of cargo were handled here last year, and 
foreign trade was valued at more than 6 billion dollars or well over 
half the national total. Vital to New York's shipping industry are its 
harbor craft; 1700 lighters, 500 tugs, 323 railroad car floats, 55 
self-propelled cranes, 75 grain boats and 8 floating grain elevators. 
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Suppose your salesmen completely ignored a flock of your best city accounts, to 


make a few extra calls out in the sticks. Probably be a new bunch of boys on your 


payroll—but quick! 


Maybe you'd better check up on your printed salesmen in Pittsburgh, then; for 
that’s just what can happen here, if your advertising snubs the best two-paper city 


coverage, to snag a few extra families in the outside market. 


It's true that you get about 5% more coverage outside of ABC City, in this 14-county 


market, with a two-paper morning-evening buy; but to gain that small advantage; 


you have to sacrifice a great part of the 95‘; city coverage offered by Pittsburgh's 


two evening papers. 


What does this mean in hard cash? Well, if you lost only 30% city coverage through 
morning-evening duplication, you'd pass up over 295 million retail dollars 


ntie inside, to take a crack at 57 million outside. 


How about letting us cover your rea/ customers? 


5) Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


OUTsells because it EXcels 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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.-. ALSO A PIE CHART 


The B & O Railroad Co., which is in the train busi- 
ness, decided it was high time the boys and girls, to whom 
it quite often pays wages, ought to get on the right track 
where the company was concerned. ‘They realized that 
it was a little hard, for a clerk, let’s say, to project the 
imagination beyond figures into the realm of what makes 
a railroad run. By the same token it would take a bit 
of explaining to get over to a fireman the internal work- 
ings of the payroll office, or even what goes on in the 
heads of the Board. But any business, be it railroad or 
pretzel factory, runs more easily and with less friction 
where the employes are cognizant of what cooks. So the 
B & O got out a booklet—and sent it to every one of its 
60,000 employes. 


To begin with, the railroad stuck to the Old Chinese 
maxim which says something to the effect that one picture 


“BUT WHAT MAKES IT RUN? ... ."" Casey and Joe know what 
makes the engine go. They wanted to know about the railroad en toto. 


is worth ten thousand words. ‘aking it from there, the 
company commissioned the one and only Don Herold 
to run up some pungent cartoons which would give Joe 
Worker an assist in digesting the finer workings of a biz 
corporation. Not only did Mr. Herold do the p‘ctures 
he also did the introduction. ‘This he called simply, “‘l 
don’t understand company ‘reports’...” Don enlarged on 
his confusion by mentioning that he was just an average 
Joe like the one who was reading the booklet, then added 
the stopper that he had been appointed ‘‘master of cere- 
monies” for the booklet. He assured the reader that here 
was one book about a company which hadn't been written 
in accountant’s parlance. From there Herold paved his 
way with a solid fact or two: an impartial survey (he 
went on) by outside experts revealed that many rail- 
roaders have incorrect ideas about a lot of phases of rail- 
road operation. “here are,” he added, ‘ta lot of people, 


you know, who make it their job to dish out misintorma- 
tion about such things.” Don had appointed himself a 
One Man Committee to counteract same. 


The last paragraph urged his readers to take it from 
there—and he voiced the hope that it wouldn’t be hard 
to take. 


Most of the book is told with pictures. The first page, 
tor instance, has a Herold map of the B & O line; next 
comes some childish-looking pictures of locomotives (the 
B & O owns 2,071), then freight cars (88,947 of these), 
$1,245,542,086 as total investment. 


In order to impress his readers with the enormity of 
the railroad of which he’s writing, Herold, in a special 
page, asks the man with the book in his hand to imagine 
a one-man railroad. ‘lo do it he divides everything the 
road owns by 58,655—or the number of B & O employes. 
In order to make a job for this one man somebody has 
had to put up the money, and it cost $21,235 to build, 
equip and finance this little imaginary railroad. It (the 
i.r.) has one-tenth of a mile of track; its income from all 
sources would have been $5,652 in 1946; its expenses were 
$4.085 for wages, fuels, rents, various supplies, and other 
operating costs. It paid out (paid out, that is, if you 
accept the supposition that it had ever been built) $338 
in taxes and $431 in interest. It had left, after taxes, and 
all other charges, $78. But this money, says Herold draw- 
ing in his belt for the home stretch, had to be used to 
pay off debts and provide for a possible bad year next year 
or later, to make sure that the one-man railroad would 
run. ‘The whole point of all this: You can’t have rail- 
roads only one-tenth of a mile long. It takes big money, 
big interests to create and run a B & O. Do you get 
the picture ? 


The Pie Chart comes in on the next page. It is designed 
(by Herold) to show where the B & O dollar (the 1946 
dollar) came from. Freight on merchandise accounted 
for 54 cents of it. Freight on coal and coke came to 22 
cents. Passengers (It says it right here.) accounted for 
a mere 11 cents! The rest came from tax refunds, and 
all other sources. At the bottom of the page a similar 
pie shows where the B & O dollar went. Exactly 50 
percent of it went for payrolls, quoth Mr. H. 


Now .. . here comes the old battle cry. ‘The next 
page depicts two firemen. One is saying, “I'll bet our 
road makes plenty.” The other is keeping a cool head. 
He says, “We can easily find out.” Figures provide the 
answer and it seems that a railroad doesn’t make plenty. 
Actually the B & O made only five percent in 1946. 
And that takes care of that. 


From there on in Mr. Herold takes his reader, at 
break-neck speed, through taxes, improvements, courtesy, 
what the B & O owns and what it owes. And at the 
end he apologizes for having been so long-winded and 
adds that he “hopes he hasn’t worn you out.” Never 
mind, Mr. H., you said a mouth-full. 
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ENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 


PENNSYLVANIA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKET TODAY 


Worthwhile No. Receiving No. of Copies ie 
M&F M&F 


Plants & 
Rated over $1,000,000 721 All 1283 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 209 All 299 
500,000 to 750,000 212 All 348 
200,000 to 500,000 284 All 342 
75,000 to 200,000 248 All 288 
Unrated * 611* 718 
1674 2285 3278** | 
*Mainly important unrated plants. **Tests show 5 to 6 plant : 


executives read each copy of Mill & Factory, t 
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The many separate industrial areas in Pennsylvania, 
each differing in importance and in type of manufac- 
ture, pose a challenging problem to the industrial 
marketer. In order to establish sound sales quotas, 
sales offices and distribution points, he must have up- 
to-the-minute information on the extent and location 
of the industries in which his product has the widest 
application. 

MILL & FACTORY’S continuing census of manufac- 
turers provides the answers to all the questions arising in 
marketing your product in Pennsylvania. 

Some of the important statistics that you will find in 
this MILL & FACTORY report on Pennsylvania indus- 
try, just released, are: 

Almost three quarters of the 2,285 worthwhile Penn- 

sylvania plants are located in 8 separate market areas... 


The state not only leads the nation in the production of 
iron and steel but is also first in the manufacture of knit- 
wear and stone, clay and glass goods... 


Coal and textiles are strange partners, yet in the Scranton- 
Wilkes Barre area they are dominant industries. 


While textile plants employ the greatest number of wage 
earners of any single industry in the Philadelphia area, 
the combined metal-working industries lead with almost 
one-third of the total employment. 


Metal working is the chief industry of the Erie market 
and this area’s manufacturing employment is now 77°; 
greater than in 1939... 
These are but a few of the current marketing facts 
which will enable you to better your sales coverage of 
the important Pennsylvania market. 
You will want to study this report. Write to MILL « 
FACTORY for your copy. 
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STREAMLINED SALES TOOL 


In Mill & Factory, you have a precision tool for getting 
your sales message before the eyes of key men in the 
worthwhile plants, of Pennsylvania, and other sales 
areas. That's because Mi// & Factory's unique circula- 
tion method is your guarantee of genuine sales pros- 
pects. 

More than 1,500 salesmen employed by 135 leading 
industrial distributors have built, and maintain from 
month to month, Mié// & Factory's circulation list 
throughout the country. These salesmen are calling 
on all of the plants in their areas continuously. They 
know what plants are worth sales effort, and they know 
who in those plants purchase your product. Person- 
nel changes are immediately reflected in Mill & Fac- 
tory’s circulation, because the distributors pay for every 
copy. That’s about as near to bull’s-eye circulation as 
your advertising can possibly get. 

State of Pennsylvania is No. 34 in the continuing series of indus- 
trial marketing surveys conducted by Mill & Factory. Surveys are 
ready on the states of Ohio, R. 1., Conn., Del., Md., Mich., Minn., 
Colo., and many important trading areas. Write for all of these 
reports and others to be available soon. Conover-Mast Corporation, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 


You can size up 
any market 

at a glance 
with our new 


five color 


COUNTY OUTLINE 
RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the U. S. 


If you're dealing with MARKETS—tzhere they 
are, how big they are, what their sales potential 
is, what big cities are near them—this map is 


made to order for your needs. 


It measures 314 feet across by 2 feet, 3 inches 
high ... a good size for either wall or desk use. 
Each county in the United States, with its name 
clearly marked, is shown in one of five colors ac- 
cording to its 1946 retail sales level as listed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S 1947 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. The nation’s leading cities—322 of 
them—are plainly marked with a simple index 
to their 1947 population levels. The entire con- 
gested northeastern section of the U. S. is blown 
up, and three crowded metropolitan areas (New 
York, Boston and Los Angeles) are enlarged in 


boxes alongside the main map. 


We'll send you one County Outline Retail Sales 
Map by mail, postpaid in a heavy mailing tube, 
for $3.50. If you order more than one, the cost is 


only $2.50 each. Or you can write for more in- 


formation and we'll answer promptly. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


OBJECT LESSON... 


Once upon a time Three-Finger Brown, then a Cub 
pitcher, gave the Giants an unholy drubbing. That night 
in the club house Muggsy McGraw gathered his pitching 
staff about him and said: “I’m going to cut a finger or two 
off of each of you guys.” 


Not long ago R. W. Halvorsen, director of sales, the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Mlich., 
wanted someone to talk to company salesmen and sales 
representatives of distributing agencies. ‘They had been 
called in for a general sales meeting. The speaker he 
chose is a blind man. 


John Pine, the speaker, was blinded in an accident 
when he was 16 years old. He continued his schooling, 
in Dartmouth and the University of Chicago, earning 
an MM. A. degree in the latter school. He is now a pro- 
fessor of history in Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 
Also, he is a most cheerful and happy young man who 
seems to get the utmost out of living and is unafraid of 
the future. 


‘The object of my talk,’ John Pine told the meeting, 
‘is to impress you with the thought that through the 
fullest development of what mental and physical faculties 
you may have, you can become better salesmen and better 
men. You, gentlemen, have the use of five senses—sight, 
smell, taste, touch and hearing. 


“By developing them all, and using them all, you can 
deliver much more. An alert man will see, perhaps, only 
10 percent of the obstacles in his vision in any day; he 
may only hear, consciously, 1 percent. When I lost my 
sight I had to develop other senses to take its place. [ 
increased the awareness of my remaining senses. 


‘Because of my blindness I have learned to shake off the 
unessentials. I have learned that certain skills and tech- 
niques may be developed surprisingly. I have concentrated 
on thinking clearly and increasing my ability to com- 
municate thoughts; my ability to discriminate among 
values.” 


“CALLING ALL MEN .. .” 


From time immemorial men have been reminding 
women that it’s the Stronger Sex which presides over the 
ovens of the biggest and best kitchens. Feeling her Perog- 
ative questioned, the Little Woman invariably comes up 
with, “Then you cook dinner!” 


You don’t have to take that stuff anymore, boys. Now 
you can do something about it. Here in New York City 
a new organization, ‘Society of Amateur Chefs,” has 
been formed, with such rabid amateur chefs as Rube 
Goldberg, Robert Ripley, Lew Lehr and Christopher 
Morley as skillet-presiders. That’s not the half of it . The 
thing has gone commercial. Foods, beverages, and culin- 
ary equipment advertisers are being offered a new plan 
of cooperation with the society. Ben Irvin Butler, former 
editor and conductor of the feature, “Cooking For Fun,’ 
which ran in Look, is spearheading the plan. A new 
feature, “Butler’s Pantry,” which offers chatty copy built 
around men cooks, is available to advertisers. The So- 
ciety will provide you with copy and everything but your 
compaiy signature. You can run the feature anywhere 
you choose. To make it more enticing the Society will 
send 10 recipes of 10 famous Amateur Chefs to any men 
who feels the need to rassle with the pots and pans! 
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(/ MINUTES 
WITH THIS BOOK 


PICTURE OF RADIO IN IOWA! 


Now you can know the listening habits of lowa people so well that you 
ean instantly tell what stations are preferred in each county as well as 
in the State as a whole! 


Now you can know what percentage of Iowa people prefer each station 
heard in the State—how many hours are spent with “listened-to-most” 
stations as compared with “heard-regularly” stations—what stations are 
preferred for Newscasts and Farm Programs. Now you can know what 
percentage of the total lowa audience listens to the radio, at any quarter- 
hour period of the day—with figures broken down by stations and 
counties. 


These and many other vital facts are covered in the 1947 Iowa Radio 
Audience Survey, by Dr. F. L. Whan of the University of Wichita. This 
invaluable work is based on interviews representing one of every 73 
radio homes in Iowa. It is a MUST for every executive interested in 


Iowa advertising and merchandising. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Use the coupon TODAY! 


+ WHO for lowa Plus! + 

: THE 1947 IOWA RADIO Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
AUDIENCE SURVEY COVERS: 
e Tretten Peefecences tn tows B. J. Palmer, Pres., P. A. Loyet, Resident Mgr. 
. News Preferences Free & Peters, Inc., National Representatives 
e Farm Program Preferences 
" Public Attitude Toward Transcriptions 

vs. Live Broadcasts 
Analysis of Audience by Time Periods Station WHO 
T Program Preferences 918 Walnut Street 

Program Material Preferences Des Moines 7, Iowa 

Ny 9 * e Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
It tion, my FREE copy of the 1947 Iowa Radio 
- This authoritative Study contains many maps | Audience Survey. 
we and charts—breakdowns by age, sex, place of FOL ERE OEE OT Ee eT 
“A residence, ete. It will be the most valuable book NS ok dia koakasiannceewennawl 
I in your radio file. Write for your copy NOW! | Street... 2.2... cee eens 
nl ——— 
T SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 


S..., cities and ‘towns are changing .. . growing 


. in population, physically, economically, culturally and 
as a major American market. 

HOUSEHOLD, with its program of planned action, is 
stepping ahead, too, to maintain its recognized leadership 


in the small city and town market. 

That is why we are making major improvements in format 
and design—changes that will make HOUSEHOLD even more 
interesting to readers, and more productive for advertisers. 


g 2,000,000 circulation ...an all-time high! 


Advertising volume 25% over 1946 
...another record smasher! 


a Market purchasing power highest in history 

...in small cities and towns! 

a Reader response to advertising greatest in 
HOUSEHOLD history! 
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A complete new format for HOUSEHOLD 
(effective with November issue) 


i! New page size... 3 columns wide, 143 lines deep 
New type styling 
New cover stock ...20 pounds heavier 
Heavier, machine-coated body stock 
Letterpress printing ...side stitch binding 
x More Idea Painted editorial pages per issue 


« 
More color in editorial pages... more color 


for advertisers 


Lowest rate per page, per 1000 


ty Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


Py 
~ HOUSEHOLD 
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NEWS REEL 


WALTER F. HUGGER 


New sales manager of Albi Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, Mr. Hugger was formerly associated with the 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


W. V. MERRIHUE 


Now manager of community and employe relations, 
apparatus dept., General Electric Co., Mr. Merrihue 
was manager of advertising and sales promotion. 


FREDERIC A. SCHNELLER 


Appointed general merchandising manager, Lever 
Brothers Co., Mr. Schneller leaves the vice-presi- 
dency, The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee agency. 


HARLAN HOBBS 


Appointed sales promotion manager, Kimble Glass 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Mr. 
Hobbs was manager of the company's film division. 


VERNON W. ROOKE, JR. 


Named assistant to the President, Cook-Waite 
Laboratories, Inc., division of Sterling Drug, Inc.; 
formerly with J. Voorhies Advertising, New York City. 


HENRY V. BOOTES 


Formerly sales agent for the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Mr. Bootes has been advanced to 
New York district manager for the company. 


WALTER M. NORTON 


Relinquishes duties as director of Distribution Dept., 
RCA Victor, to devote full time to duties as presi- 
dent, RCA Victor Distributing Corp., Chicago. 


CECIL M. DUNN 


Advanced to the newly created position of director 
of sales and advertising, Mr. Dunn was general sales 
manager, Estate Heatrola, Noma Electric Corp. 
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Advertising dollars 


should carry road maps, too! 


PRODUCT ADVERTISING bereft of skillful merchan- 
dising analysis and guidance is like a man at a 
crossroads which bears no sign. 

Such advertising may take the right road un- 
wittingly. 


But there is little to point with assurance in the 


YOUNG & RUBI CAM, INC. Advertising « New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


right direction—and in advance of the advertising 
expenditure. 


Our merchandising department can demonstrate 
beyond question that its findings help mightily to 
make product advertising a more profitable invest- 
ment for the advertiser. 
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One Order for 
SB 1G 7.00 oo. eci er 


about the CBS-Television market, today 


Today, Television makes a unique impact on the people with money to spare 


—just as Radio did 25 years ago. 


Today, Television's 50,000 home sets are in the hands of people who, liter- 


ally, can buy anything—even items with $2,000 price tags. (Just as radio sets 
were when Radio’s listeners could afford $400 - $600 for receivers... and when 
Radio's size was numbered in the thousands instead of the millions.) 


— The impact of CBS Television’s power is clearly shown by a letter from 
The ability to demonstrate é d 


products in action one new Ford customer—as significant to the Ford Motor Company in its 


is one of television’s ; +r — . : . eT : = o.¢ 
first year * of Television as it will be in Ford’s fifty-first year of Television. 
most persuasive 


“Tam replacing my trucks with Fords. It is Ford’s demonstrations on CBS 


sales tools. 


Television that convinced me for the first time that Fords could take the 


pounding my trucks get. Seeing Ford’s bump test at high speed and seeing their 
deep-water performance sold me.” 

This was written by the President of the Groll Trucking Firm, serving 
Metropolitan New York—who went out and placed orders for $8,167 worth 
of Fords right after writing this letter. 

For the greatest sales impact in the history of advertising: for living 


sound and moving sight. . . 


see CBS.-Television 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 9; 
’ or, Radio Sales, the Spot 
* This month the Ford 

Motor Co. celebrates its Broadcasting Division of CBS 
first anniversary of tele- 
vision advertising on 
WCBS-TV. Summer: 
Brooklyn Dodgers Base- 
ball. Winter: Madison 
Square Garden Sports. 
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The new 1946 KMOX-CBS Listener Diary Study 
proves that KMOX is the way-in-front favorite of 
an overwhelming majority of listeners in St. Louis 
and throughout mid-America. 

This KMOX study is an accurate measurement 
of listening habits and preferences throughout the 


| KMOX ‘62 -county Day-Night Primary Area.* The = 


"Th 
has 


most comprehensive ever undertaken in this terri- ong 
tory, it uses the CBS Listener Diary technique with nae 
balloting conducted by S E.-Hooper. According to " 
this independent research organization... 


From 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., KMOX has the 


| largest audience during 185 of the 324 daytime 


quarter-hours...294% more “‘firsts” than any other 


St. Louis station! From 6:00 p.m. to midnight, 


KMOX has more listeners than any other St. Louis 


station during -97 of the 168 nighttime quarter- 


Get in touch with us or Radio 


Sales to pick the KMOX avail- 4 


ability that will make your 


product a mid-America favorite. 


*BMB Study No. 1, March 1946. Since April 1947, 

"The Voice of St. Louis"—mid-America's first choice— | 
has been reaching more listeners than ever before. 

With a new 470-foot antenna, at a new, more strategic 
Site, and a new 50,000-watt transmitter, KMOX's 
half-millivolt line now embraces 25% more radio homes 
throughout a 39% larger area. 


Rp 8. 


4 REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS: 
7 NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 


‘tat 


hours...102% more “firsts” than 
its closest competitor! 

During the entire week, 
KMOX has the lion’s share of 


the audience during more than 


‘half of the total 492 quarter- 


hours...is in first place more 
often than all other St. Louis 
stations combined! 

Once again KMOX is the 
people’s choice. Which is why 
KMOX should be your choice. 
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The 


JOURNAL 


ortland. Oregon 


The Journal now 
offers advertisers 
the largest circula- 
tion in its history 
..eboth Daily and 
Sunday. 


You need The Journal 
to sell effectively 
in Oregon's only 
Major Market... 
Metropolitan Port- 
land and its Retail 
Trading Zone. 


When you advertise 
in Portland 
be sure to specify... 


The JOURNAL 


EVENINGS and SUNDAY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Member Metropolitan and 


Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented Nationally by Reynolds Fitzgerald. Inc 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Modern version: “Baa, baa, Black 
Sheep, have you any duty-free wool ?” 
> 

In considering a career, it now oc- 
curs to me, General Eisenhower may 
have thought the old song was: 
“Columbia, the gem of a 

° 


notion.” 


Quickest way to put all advertising 
agencies out of business would be to 
stop the manufacture of rubber 
cement. 

+ 

Lew Conarroe, author of “Off My 
Sea-Chest,” writes from the E-Quar- 
ter-Circle Ranch in, Maher, Colo- 
rado, to say that another name for 
his book might have been: ‘Arsenic 
and Gold Lace.” 

. 

Some of the old-fashioned trade- 

marks still hanging around may have 


been roughed-out on a_table-cloth; 
they look so much like subconscious 
doodling. 
° 
Dick Dickson comes up with a 


jingle which he calls ‘“The Genius”: 


With steady nerves 

And nimble hand, 

A courageous soul 

With outlook brighter 
Threads through each guide 
The flimsy band. 

Behold! A new ribbon 

In his own typewriter. 


. 

Going from bad to verse, the same 
correspondent quotes a quickie: “She 
was a hula dancer. He was a guy 
from the fleet. He forgot the sugar 
he left at home, when she shook her 
ishredded wheat.” 

@ 

Housewives have embarked upon 
a whirlwind sewing-spree because 
of the high price of ready-made 
dresses, says Curtis ‘““News Briefs,” 
quoting The Wall Street Journal. 
And, if the ladies fall for that longer- 


skirts propaganda, your reporter 


thinks they’re suckers. Unless, of 
course, they have two good reasons 
for hiding their stemware. 
* 
HEADLINE PARADE 
The bag with the following.—National 
Cotton Council. 
Teapots are for 
Saving Fund Society. 


tea.—Philadel phia 


Its symphony of traffic, scored for horns 
alone.—Beverly Baxter, M.P., in “Holi- 
day.” 

The Unfinished Sandwich.—W est Dis- 
infecting Co. 

Protection for Production. — Cutler- 
Hammer. 

Ever drink a cup of rain?—Cast-lron 
Pipe Research Association. 

Get the lead out of ads !— 
Hamilton Ross Industries. 


your 


Even if Dr. Lyon’s tooth-powder 
werent any good (and it is, of 
course), I’d continue to use it, be- 
cause he puts a hole in the can that’s 
big enough to let the stuff pour. 

« 
Bob ‘Taylor sends a Nit-Wit quickie: 

Nit—“Why does Grandma read her 
Bible so much?” 

Witr—"She’s  boning-up on her final 


exams.” 
e 


An AP item datelined Denver tells 
about a Mr. and Mrs. Beers, “who 
strongly disapprove of the drinking 
of alcoholic beverages,” petitioning 
the court to change their name to 
“Bartell.” Jack Lutz thinks any 
name with dar in it will still contain 
a spark of familiarity with alcoholic 
beverages. 

* 

It’s an old device (but so is pay- 
day!), and Orville Reed uses it 
effectively on a soliciting letter. He 
pins a red, plastic elephant to the 
letter, whose opening sentence is: 
“They say that elephants never for- 
get. That may be true. I dunno 
any elephants.” 

e 

Leo Bott says he hopes I saw his 
article in SM _ about the Fulton- 
Wassell sales-letters. He forgot to 
mention that they establish some 
kind of record . . . one every month 
for over 20 years. 

. 

An item here about the lonesome 
pine reminded R. E. McCarthy, who 
heads his own agency in Tampa, of 
a bulletin he got out for his client, 
Brooks-Scanlon, in the depression- 
year of 1932. A cut shows a few 
straggly trees, with this caption: 
“Great Forests—Here’s a_pig’s-eye 
view of our dense forests of pine. 
We think the pig was troubled with 
astigmatism. Or maybe it was a 
blind pig. Anyway, from these mas- 
sive trees, sometimes we can get 4 
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Highway to the Stars... Doorway to Fame... 
Brand-new weekly serial with a This is the “big break” in television 
heart-warming story and the kind of for which hundreds of young talented 
appeal that keeps an audience coming actors, singers and dancers have 
back for more—regularly. Takes you been praying. They really give! 
through the struggle, fun and exciting Half-hour Friday evenings. There 
career of a girl in love with both a are no bugs in this easy-to-produce 
boy and a career, A smooth-running, program! You can “discover” some 
fast-clicking production. of the future stars of television. 
oa j 
x Ss 
—your 


fastest-growing audience— 
has its part in your budget 
-.. plan for it NOW! 


These are sure-fire programs ... custom made... pre- 
tested ... ready to work for you. Heavy mail response is 
already proving genuine listener interest inmany WABD 
presentations. Latest industry reports indicate more 
than 35,000 television receivers in service in the New 
York area, estimated to approach 200,000 by the end 
of 1947. 


WABD is currently presenting the most ambitious tele- 
vision program schedule of any New York station, aver- 
aging 39 hours per week. 


Here’s your audience, here’s your station, here are your 
programs, Phone or wire... TODAY. 


WABD—DU MONT 
» > Time Sales Dept. 

515 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Phone: PL 3-9800 
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--. alert ready-made 
ie garR/s “ television audiences 
AU ie ~ on Du Mont Station WABD 


New York 


7:30 to 8 Thursday evenings following 
television’s most popular juvenile 
show “Small Fry.” Each week a new 
group of gifted youngsters attends the 
party—display an amazing array of 
talent as entertainers. A show for 

the whole family—and one that’s 

a cinch to run—one that can sell goods. 


“The produet is nice ... 
| : hut where are the boxes 7 
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When you’re right smack up against deadlines for package 
material or anything else that’s late, let the speed of Air 
Express solve your problems, give you more time. The use of 
Air Express pays off in all stages of production. Air Express 
speeds copy, layouts, artwork, proofs to and from clients and 
) customers. It’s ideal for rush electros and printed matter— 
| essential to newspaper and magazine operation. 

i Your shipments travel at speeds up to 5 miles a mute in 
bigger, faster planes now in Airline service. Air Express goes 
/ 
| 
} 
| 


coast-to-coast overnight! Same-day delivery between many 
airport towns and cities. Closing dates are no problem when 
you use this super-speedy, inexpensive service regularly. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


e Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. 

towns and cities at no extra cost. 

, @ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

; e Air-rail between 22.000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

| Agency, for fast shipping action ... Write today for Schedule of 

Domestic and International Rates. Address Air Express, 230 Park 

Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway 

Express Office. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 

; representing the Airlines of the United States. 


: RESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Fastest delivery—at low rates 


= Eee 


Press parts (18 lbs.) picked up at 
Elizabeth, N. J. (off-airline point) late 
the 28th—delivered to Chicago press 
2:20 PM the 29th. Avoided delay! 724 
miles — Air Express charge, $3.91! 


I Other weights, any distance, equally 
i inexpensive and fast! 

1927— 20TH YEAR OF GETTING THERE FIRST! — 1947 
y 22 


2x4. Well, yes, it might be a little 
scant. The pines look lonesome? 
Well, they're virgin pines, and you'd 
be lonesome too, if—but why go into 
that?” 


+ 
Lorry Balza says Editor Salisbury’s 
comments on putting town-names on 
Coke signs indicates a prior com- 
placency reminiscent of Uncle Toby. 
On a long straightaway, the sales- 
man was tearing along with no-one 
in sight but an old Model T. Just 
as the two came near each other, the 
old Model IT made a sharp left 
turn squarely in front of the sales- 
man. Rocking to a stop, his heart 
playing tag with his larynx, he asked 
Uncle Toby whyinell he didn’t stick 
out his arm, signaling he meant to 
turn. “Shucks,” said Uncle ‘Toby, 
“TI thought everybody knew I lived 
here!” 
° 
The same correspondent asks if 
I’ve heard of his friend who came to 
Green Bay (Wis.) from Chicago re- 
cently . . . car-sick from riding back- 
ward. Lorry asked him why he 
didn’t ask the fellow sitting opposite 
to change seats with him. He said 
he thought of that, but there was 
no-one there to ask! 


A triple-play from The Georgian 
to The Slug to Russ Simmons brings 
us a Chinese poem, which I think 
you may like. Read down the left 
column first, and then down the right 
column: 


Nice night Settle down 
In June, Married life, 
Stars shine Happy man 
Big moon. Happy wife. 
In park Another night 
On bench, In June, 
With girl Stars shine, 
In clinch. Big moon. 
Me say Ain’t happy 
Me love, No more, 
She coo © Carry baby, 
Like dove Walk floor. 
Me smart Wife mad, 
Me fast, She fuss, 
Never let Me mad, 
Chance pass. Me cuss. 
Me say Life one 
Get hitched, Big spat, 
She say Naggin’ wife, 
Okay. Bawlin’ brat. 
Wedding-bells Realize 
Ring-ring, At last, 
Honeymoon, Me too 
Everything. Darn fast. 
* 


No Dice Dep't: My slogan tor 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
contest: “Cancer, caught in time, can 
be cured.” Winning slogan: ‘Arrest 
cancer. It’s wanted for murder!” 
My name for WOR’s New Orleans 
jazz-band: ““The Bayou Boys.” Win- 
ner: “Rudy Flesch’s All-Star Stomp- 
ers. 
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WHY 
DID WALTER WINCH 
AY THIS TO -_ 


MILLIO 
NS 
OF RADIO LISTENERS? 


ABC WALTER WINCHELE 
9:00-9:15 PM BU July 13, 1%" SUNDAY 
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Pere d the proof: : 


SUCH A LIST HAS OVER 42 MILLION 


GS% to 179% 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE 
in any size city or town 


To 18 million families living in 
Metropolitan Markets — 242 coun- 
ties under the influence of cities 
over 50,000 population. 


(35% to 180% 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


in all places over 
1,000 population 


To 6-7/10 million families living 
in places over 1,000 population, 
beyond the influence of Metro- 
politan Markets. 


GRIT is the only national publication concentrating its more than 600,000 circulation 
in that undercovered market. Grit is a must on any basic list. If you are appealing to mass 
markets for soaps, cigarettes, packaged foods, you can't afford to pass up this 12% of 
your national, non-farm market—the True Small Town Market. 


(SMALL TOWN OR SUBURBAN TOWN) 


‘en GIVES YOU THE ANSWER 


@ Two of America’s leading advertising agency mar- 
keting-men asked for it. 
» 


Department of Commerce officials approved the 


method. 
@ American Marketing Association meetings in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia acclaimed it as a 
great contribution to the advertising marketing- 
problem. 
© A Grit Representative will see that you get a copy 
for the asking. It’s a story whioh fits into your 
selling-plans now! 


- SALES MANAGEMENT SEP 


MAGAZINE LIST mAY 
out of & OF YOUR PROSPECTS 


Take one of the finest lists, you can buy 
Ladies’ H. J.. Woman’s H. C., McCall’s, 
Good Hskpg., True Story, Life, Satevepost, 
Collier’s, Time, Liberty, Amer. Wkly., 
and This Week. 


N CIRCULATION, YET THIS IS WHAT YOU GET: 


| * 


67% 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE 
in True Small Towns under 
1,000 population, where 1 out 
of 8 of your prospects lives. 


3-3/10 million families be- 
yond the influence of Met- 


ropolitan Markets, in places 
under 1,000 population. 1 
out of 8 of your potential 


customers lives here. 


* 


GRIT WILL INCREASE YOUR COVERAGE 
ON SUCH A LIST BY 18% 
AT AN INCREASED COST OF ONLY 112% 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


r Small Town America’s Greatest Family Weekly with over 600,000 circulation 


Grit is the most truly national of all Small Town publications 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


A ENT 


on the subject of 
! vs. Communism 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS JULY 23, 1934 


“As a matter of plain fact there never has 
been a ‘forgotten man’ in this country. 

“There never has been a class or a kind 
or a sect or a section which has not been 
sympathetically considered and cared for 
by our Government. 

“There never has been in the historical 
records of the world so much liberty and so 
much liberality, so much personal inde- 
pendence and so much individual and na- 
tional prosperity so equitably distributed. 


“There never has been a nation before 
where even the humblest citizen surpassed 
in welfare the well-to-do of other lands. 

“There never has been a country where 
every citizen had so much voice in govern- 
ment and so much benefit from the intelli- 
gent and impartial administration of gov- 
ernment 


“Why should we disturb the peace and 


harmony and successful progress of our 
nation under such genuinely democratic 
policies? 

“Why should we jeopardize our liberties? 

“Why should we set class against class 
and citizen against citizen? 

“Why should we teach revolution? Revo- 
lution against what? Against happiness and 
concord and unprecedented progress and 
unexampled development?” 


Communism offers no more today than it did 
13 years ago when this editorial was written. 
Yet the Communism tyranny is spreading by 
duress and deceit throughout much of Europe. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to use 
all their resources to see that what is happening 
abroad shall not happen here. 
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Active 
HALF 


It’s the active, buying 
half of Cincinnati that 
reads The Post. Number 
of families reached?57Z ! 
Get the facts on this 
profitable market now. 


incinnati 
Post 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


REACH THE ’ 


4 


“Are We Getting Our Share 
of Business 
In This Territory?” 


You'll find the answer 
in this book! 


CART BEF t PKL 


BUSINESS MAN'S 


ATLAS 


VOITED stares 


With Cram’s Business Man’s Atlas you 


don’t have to guess—you can have all 


the data on any territory in a_ few 
minutes. Here, for the first time within 
the covers of one book, are a// the facts 
and figures relating to each state—in a 
section all to itself Three maps of 
each state, with detailed information per 
taining to towns, cities, villages, latest 
ensus figures, railway and _ highway 
routes Size 12” x 15”, 240 pages, 
flexible cover, loose-leaf colivenience., 


Price $12.50 prepaid. Descriptive cir 
cular on request. Address Dept. SM-9. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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FTC Policy Statement 
is the new FTC 


policy statement regarding set- 


Just what 


tlement of cases by trade prac- 
tice conference and stipulation 
agreements P 


It cannot be called a new policy 
but it does draw some lines more 
clearly and does clarify some of the 
Commission’s intentions which have 
been rather clouded by internal differ- 
ences resulting from Commissioner 
Lowell Mason’s all-out campaign to 
end hit-or-miss prosecution and put 
FTC activity on a code basis. The 
formal statement, issued the latter 
part of August, definitely establishes 
that the “old guard” majority will not 
accept Mason’s program in toto. 

‘The formal statement points out 
that FTC may institute trade prac- 
tice conferences on its own initiative. 
It will do so, it said, “when it ap- 
pears that questionable practices are 
so prevalent in an industry that they 
may be more effectively and expediti- 
ously reached by trade practice con- 
ference than by individual proceed- 
ings.” 

‘The Commission then re-appraises 
its policy with respect to settlement 
ot cases by stipulation agreements, 
but takes great care to “avoid com- 
mitments which may abrogate its 
statutory procedures or frustrate the 
effectiveness of its corrective proc- 
esses.’ In other words, after promul- 
gation of trade practice rules, it will 
still continue to determine what fur- 
ther action should be taken in pend- 
ing cases relating to the same parties 
and practices. 


What It Doesn’t Do 


“It is the policy of the Commission 
to utilize the trade practice confer- 
ence and stipulation procedures to en- 
courage widespread observance of the 
law by enlisting the cooperation of 
members of industries and informing 
them more fully of the requirements 
of the law, so that wherever consis- 
tently possible the Commission may 
avoid the need for adversary proceed- 
ings against persons who, through 
misunderstanding or carelessness, may 
violate the law unintentionally. 

“But it is not the policy of the 


Commission to grant the privilege of 
settling cases through trade practice 
conference or stipulation agreements 
to persons who have violated the law 
where such violations involve intent 
to defraud or mislead ; false advertise- 
ment of foods, drugs, devices or cos- 
metics which are inherently dangerous 
or where injury is probable; suppres- 


sion or restraint of competition 
through conspiracy or monopolistic 


practices; or violations of the Clay- 
ton Act; nor will the privilege be 
granted where the Commission is of 
the opinion that such procedure will 
not be effective in preventing con- 
tinued use of the unlawful methods, 
acts or practices. 

“The Commission reserves _ the 
right in all cases to withhold the 
privilege of settlement by trade prac- 
tice conference or stipulation agree- 
ments. When in connection with an 
industry-wide investigation informal 
matters of whatever nature are dock- 
eted against individual members of 
that industry, from which the promul- 
gation of trade practice conference 
rules ensues covering the questioned 
practices, and which are subscribed 
to and accepted by the affected mem- 
bers of the industry, the Commission 
will give careful consideration to 
whether or not the public interest 
requires further investigation of such 
informal matters.” 


Survival 
Will the Fair Trade Practices 


Act survive the present wave of 
price investigations by Congress 
and the Department of Justice? 


Confronting the price investigators 
at frequent intervals are the provi- 
sions of the Miller-Tydings (fair 
trade practices) Act which authorizes 
manufacturers to stipulate the retail 
price of their goods in those states 
which have enacted enabling legisla- 
tion. From the Washington  stand- 
point, this is outright price fixing— 
but legal, and nothing can be done 
about it short of repeal of the Act. 
You can expect repeal proposals in 
the January session of Congress prob- 
ably supported by both the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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THESE FAMOUS BRAND NAMES 
ARE ATTENDING... 


fash 
BUY-LINES «+ by Nancy Sasser 


2¥ SOME IN FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD C 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
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Cream of Wheat Wilbur Buds Toni Home Permanent Silvo Silver Polish 


Resinol 


Pacquins 


(K 


“PermasLift” 


Helena Rubinstein 


Pacific Mills 


PN Corsets 


271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. = 411 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
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There’s a Catch 
im this... 


Angling for increased sales? Then cast your line into 
the rich Nebraska-Southwestern Iowa market through 
the pages of the Omaha World-Herald and watch 
how folks snap at your hook! Sales-bait? You bet! 
Sales-bait that daily reaches 100% of the Omaha 
Metropolitan Area ... 82% of the Omaha Retail 
Trading Area ... 67% of over 100 Nebraska-South- 
western Iowa market towns with more than 1,000 
population! 
Start pulling ‘em in now with the 
Omaha World-Herald! 


Covers Nebraska and Southwestern lowa 


()maha 


WORLD-HERALD 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH and 
Nebraska's Pioneer FM Station KOAD 


National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION—AUGUST, 1947 AVERAGE—221,421 DAILY—226,964 SUNDAY 


Write today for FREE 
1947 Omaha W orld- 
Herald Consumer Analy- 


sis. Address your request 
to our National Advertis- 
ing Department on your 
letterhead. 


Give Your Story BACKGROUND 


YOUR STATIONERY is back- 
ground for your sales story. Make 
sure that story gets the back- 
ground it deserves. See your 
printer—he’s an expert. Tell him 
what special use you plan for 
your stationery...If you're 
searching for a paper of distinc- 
tion for a story of importance it’s 
more than likely your printer 
will recommend — 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
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Recession 
Where’s That Recession ? 


Some people say it’s about due, or 
over-due. Others claim we have had 
it, that there’s clear sailing ahead, 
As it has from the beginning, the 
subject is beset by all kinds of opin- 
ions. 

Director Ewan Clague of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics says there js 
not a thing in sight to show that a 
depression is coming. Also the Nation 
is in the midst of the biggest summer 
housing boom in history. 

Current high prices contain “noth- 
ing spectacular” of an  economy- 
wrecking, explosive nature, he says. 
A Commerce Department report on 
manufacturers’ sales so far this year, 
said that June sales of $13,600,000,- 
QOO maintained the “high level” of 
the first half of 1947. 

Other officials with access to statis- 
tics state that September and October 
will be the months to show what con- 
ditions will be. They call attention 
to the facts that in ’29 and °37, the 
recessions started in those months. On 
the other hand, September and Octo- 
ber may show retail sales climbing 
partly due to the veterans’ cash bonus. 

So, it seems to be anyone’s guess. 
Most Washington officials, pointing 
to the negligible amount of unem- 
ployment, the continued buying of 
merchants, some scarcities still per- 
sisting, and the new high of the 
wholesale commodity price index ... 
say there’s no trouble in sight. 


Inter-American Census 
What will be covered in the 
proposed Inter-American cen- 


sus P 


For the first time in history a com- 
plete population census will be under- 
taken in 1950 in all the 22 nations 
in North, South and Central America 
—from the northern-most point in 
Alaska to the southern-most tip of 
Cape Horn. It will measure the hem- 
isphere’s labor force, cultural groups, 
literacy and educational level, agri- 
cultural resources, housing, and trade 
and financial operations. It also will 
include place names and locations of 
remote and little known settlements. 
Plans for the undertaking were 
worked out early this month at meet- 
ings in Washington of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute’s Com- 
mittee on the 1950 Census of which 
Caivert L. Dedrick, co-ordinator 0 
international statistics for the United 
States Census Bureau, is chairman. 
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AT LEAST LEND ME 
THE CROSSWORD PUZZLE! 


OQ YE YE EE YEO PL ® ® RRR 


PHILADELPHIA WOMEN MUST HAVE THE INQUIRER TO HELP 


Leading Chain Stores Place More 
Linage in The Inquirer Than in 
ANY OTHER PAPER IN AMERICA!” 


BOND CLOTHES uses space in 114 
popers in 50 cities. The INQUIRER 
heads their list ! 


LANE BYRANT uses 30 newspapers 


in 10 cities. The INQUIRER gets 
more space than ANY other paper! 


Such preference offers further proof 
of Inquirer PRODUCTIVITY! 


CIRCULATION: 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Daily over . . . 700,000 


Sunday over . 1,000,000 
*Source: Media Records 


PLAN THEIR DAILY SHOPPING 


It’s a well-tested fact with advertisers that Phila- 
delphia Prefers The Inquirer. Women depend upon 
The Inquirer for a complete, unbiased coverage of 
the news. They look to The Inquirer for features 
and columns that help them plan better meals, 
raise happier families. And this preference of Phila- 
delphia for The Inquirer has made it the leading 


advertising medium in America’s 3rd market. 


TELL IT IN THE MORNING...TELL IT IN 


Che Philadelphia Anguirer 


National Advertising Representatives: OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT; FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, SAN FRANCISCO 
Member: AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK; FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP; METROPOLITAN GROUP COMICS; METROPOLITAN GROUP GRAVURE 
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MASS is 


usually one thing... 


CLASS is 


usually another 


| 
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| yet in the MIDWEST 8 
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MASS IN THE MIDWEST IS CLASS IN THE NATION 


ee 


Mass coverage and class coverage normally are two different 
things . . . but here’s one case where they’re one and the same! 
That’s because Midwest farmers while representing a mass 
market also stand head and shoulders above the average 
U. S. farmer in production, in investments, in income. 
A U.S. Census Bureau analysis made at the expense of 


Midwest Farm Papers demonstrates that the average i el : “ E 
Midwest Unit subscriber is an outstanding customer tnt 
and prospect. Take advantage of the Unit’s mass cir- 


culation (1,200,000 ABC) to do a mass selling job in a 


class market. Use all five papers at a money-saving 
rate with one order, one plate, one bill. 


Ty ix 
= ~ 


THE FARMER * NEBRASKA FARMER * WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD - PRAIRIE FARMER * WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARME 
Midwest offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York « 59 E. Madison St., Chicago - 542 New Center Building, Detroit - Russ Building, San Francisco + 645 S. Flower St., Los Angels 
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They belong together 


| The honeymoon isn't over in Pittsburgh! It’s just begin- 

ning if you route your advertising as you route your 

salesmen. It’s easy to do in the Post-Gazette, the only 

Pittsburgh daily that will work effectively with your 

salesmen in selling the million central city people—and > 
then travel with them to help sell the two million more 

who live in the neighboring 144 cities and towns. 


By tar the 
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vein POST-GAZETTE 


FARME REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
s Angels New York @ Chicago ¢ Philadelphia ©¢ Boston © Detroit © San Francisco e@ LosAngeles @ Seattle 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER BLDG. 
RICHMOND 19 VIRGINIA 


441 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO |! 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1947 


NEW SHOPPING CENTERS 


One of the most interesting post war retail develop- 
ments is the growth of new shopping centers in the resi- 
dential outskirts of big cities and their suburbs. Already 
they're taking a great deal of trade away from the down- 
town stores and this is likely to spread as more and more 
people find that these new shopping centers have solved 
the parking problem for them. 


In my home town of Stamford, Conn., one of these 
shopping centers has been developed since the war at a 
point about two miles from the downtown center. Beauti- 
ful stores now face a three-acre parking lot, and on 
Fridays and Saturdays the massed cars look like the 
parking lots at a race track or a football stadium. This 
particular shopping center now has the best super market 
in town, an electrical store, a jewelry store, an infants’ 
wear shop, a florist, a ladies’ apparel shop and a launder- 
ette. New stores now under construction will include 
among others, a branch of W. & J. Sloane & Company 
ot New York and a branch of a Stamford bank. By a 
year from now you will be able to buy almost every 
product on sale at Stamford in this convenient spot where 
you don’t have to worry about parking and don’t have to 
put a nickel in a parking meter. Last week 70,000 people 
crowded into the new Jamaica, N. Y., store of R. H. 
Macy & Co., which has roof parking space for 140 cars. 


What is the significance for manufacturers? In the 
beginning the number and type of stores in these new 
shopping centers is limited. You, as a manufacturer, may 
not find a store of the kind that usually handles your 
goods. But even if you don’t normally believe in scram- 
bling distribution, it may pay to make an exception in 
the case of new suburban shopping developments. 


Also be prepared for trouble if you sell on an exclusive 
tranchise basis ; the expansion of department stores in these 
new areas is bringing them into competition with stores 
which formerly enjoyed exclusive local franchises, and 
manutacturers faced with that problem either have to take 
the line away from one store or try to convince both out- 
lets that they can handle the item profitably. Another 
point: Where sales quotas are broken down into small 
local divisions this development creates a real problem 
in that it tends to transfer sales from one salesman’s 
territory to that of another. 


SPLIT-SALE PROBLEMS 


_ The problem described above on sales quotas is rela- 
tively trifling as compared with some of the territorial 
credit problems faced by SM _ subscribers. We try to help 
our readers in applying SALES MANAGEMENT studies, 
such as the annual Survey of Buying Power, to their 
individual problems, but we were stuck the other day by 
one subscriber in a capital goods industry who asked, 
“How are we going to use your Survey of Buying Power 
when we have a problem like this: A salesman in New 
York sells a bill of goods to a Newark distributor, who 
in turn orders us to ship the product to Charlotte, N. C. 
Where it is going to be used in the construction of a 
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building for which the contract has been let to a Chicago 
contractor?’ Perhaps needless to say, we could offer no 
easy solution. 


‘The method of paying commissions in the case of a split 
sale differs widely, according to a recent survey made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. When an 
order taken by a salesman in territory “A” is shipped 
to a destination in territory “B,” about one third of the 
cooperating companies give the full commission to the 
salesman in territory “B;” one third of the companies 
divide the commission equally between the two salesmen; 
20% of the companies pay the full commission to the man 
who actually makes the sale. No established formula 
exists in the other companies, each case being handled in- 
dividually. In some companies unequal ratios are used 
which favor the order taker in some companies and the 
territory salesmen in others. 


Sales managers can save themselves a lot of worry if 
they develop a standard formula which seems to even out 
equitably over a year. An easy way to get gray hair or a 
bald head is to try to act as a judge and jury on each 
individual case of this kind. 


C. OF C. REPORTS ON RETAIL SALES 


Retail store sales continued at about the same level in 
July as in the preceding three months, after adjustment 


TOTAL RETAIL STORE 


JAN.- JUNE 
1945 


BILLIONS 1946 
OF DOLLARS 
PER MONTH 


1947 


SOURCE: U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, N.Y. 


THE PICTURE doesn't look so rosy today. In many Im- 
portant cities dollar sales in August and early September 
were below the corresponding 1946 figures. 
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for the usuai seasonal mid-summer decline (this was 
predicted in advance by SALES MANAGEMENT in the 
High Spot Cities section in the July 1 issue). Dollar 
sales ran about 11 per cent ahead of July last year, as 
compared with a gain of 16 per cent in the first six months 
of 1947 over the same period last year. Sales in the 
durable goods stores, with two exceptions, were higher 
than the general average. Sales of motor vehicle dealers 
increased 50 per cent over last year, although the lumber 
and building materials dealers increased 29% and the 
furniture group was up 9 per cent. Jewelry stores, which 
had a boom business in 1945 and 1946, were off 14 per 
cent. 


If you study these monthly Department of Commerce 
releases, it is well to know that the reduced budget of the 
Department of Commerce made it necessary to cut from 
60 to 30 the number of cities covered in the monthly 
report. The Department is trying to solve the problem 
by enlisting the support of secretaries of Chambers of 
Commerce who will compile local data for the Depart- 
ment. 


This is going to pose quite a problem for these secre- 
taries. They will want to tell the truth—and they will 
want also to have their city show up in a very favorable 
light! 


A forthcoming Department of Commerce +448-page 
book will be a valuable working tool to sales executives. 
It will be called ‘“The County Data Book,” priced at 
$2.75, (order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) and will give 91 significant facts 
about the 3,070 counties in the United States. 


SALES MANAGEMENT is flattered that it is one of the 


THE AVERAGE FAMILY’S 


FOOD BILL 


INCREASE 
SINCE END 
OF OPA 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S,W.Y.« 


THE COMBINATION of higher rents and higher food prices 
have not been equalled by wage and salary increases. Since 
there's just so much money to go around, it means inten- 
sified competition for the balance of the consumer dollar. 
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relatively tew private sources accepted as an authority 
on county information by the Department of Commerce, 


SIGNIFICANT QUOTES 


Public service signs: Several issues back in a memo 
addressed to Esso, Coca-Cola, et al, I suggested that store 
and outlying signs be used to identify the name of the 
town. I thought it was a new idea. Now comes a book 
called, ‘‘Australia, The New Customer,” by Howard 
Daniel, from which I quote this very interesting para- 
graph, “Another product advertised throughout southeast 
Australia is Rexona soap. The advertising technique 
selected by its distributors is a series of small signs along 
the main road on the outkirts of country towns. The 
signs read ‘Welcome to Goulburn, a good Rexona town,’ 
Australians are so familiar with these signs that the story 
goes that the Australians who defended Tobruk during 
its classic siege had erected a large sign on the perimeter 
defenses announcing ‘Welcome to Tobruk, a good Rex- 
ona town’.”’ 


What is going to happen?: H. A. Toulmin, Jr, 
President, the Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company, 
says in a recent bulletin, ‘““The late Brigadier General 
Leonard P. Ayres, who in his day was one of the nation’s 
leading economists, once remarked to a friend of mine 
that in his opinion any man of good common sense could 
tell what was going to happen—and that no man could 
tell when!” 


Enlightened management: Jhe  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company suffered a long and_ bloody 
strike. But in the summer the President sent a letter to 
all employes along with the financial statement for the 
second quarter. His message says in part, “All employes 
of Allis-Chalmers have earned our best compliments for 
their efforts in behalf of the company during the second 
quarter. As a result of the combined efforts and tean- 
work of all of us, we were able to make a profit offsetting 
some of the loss of the first quarter. In one of my earlier 
letters, | made the statement that we rise or fall together. 
Only as long as the company is able to hold its place ina® 
highly competitive market, can it maintain steady jobs and § 
wages for its employes.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Credit restrictions off on November 1: ‘The Fed: 
eral Reserve Board has made it clear that it will not ref 
scind present Regulation W until November 1, which i 
the date specified by Congress as the latest date at which 
controls should be ended. During the past 12 months 
installment credit expanded $2 billion, and some Govern: 
ment economists fear the danger point may be reached 
soon. However, The Federal Reserve Bulletin for Jul) 
analyzed the credit situation, pointing out that retail 
credit sales for 1946 were less than one-fourth of tot 
sales, and credit expansion did not keep pace with casi 
sales expansion. During the early thirties, installmen' 
sales were more than a third of total sales. 


The future of FM: At least one very large manutac 
turer of radio sets is so disappointed in the demand 10 
FM _ receivers that he wonders whether FM will eve 
be able to gain a toe hold and grow. He is beginning t 
think that family habits on home entertainment may £ 
directly from AM to the rapidly expanding television. 
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People with background on spot news affecting the steel and the metal-working industries. 


15, 1947 


The steel industry is stepping into 
the public forum to discuss the issues 
of the day. This year the industry, 
through the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, is spending $1,500,000 in 
paid advertising and other promo- 
tional methods to dispel false ideas 
about the industry held by both the 
public and steel company employes. 

Two Nation-wide surveys of public 
and steel employe opinion reveal that: 

The pudlic thinks the industry 
makes a profit of 20c on the dollar 
of sale. They think 10c would be 
fair. 

Steel company employes think steel 
profits are 25c on the dollar. They 
think 15c would be fair. The truth 
is: Profits were 5.5% in 1946 and 
averaged in five wartime years 3.5%. 

Only 13% of the public thinks the 
industry tries to sell its products at 
the lowest prices possible. 

Of the public, 75% say steel com- 
panies will try to keep prices up dur- 
ing the next five years. Steelworkers 
themselves hold about the same view. 
The truth is: Time alone will answer 
this belief. Since 1929, the industry 
has not earned more than 8.4% on 
sales in any one year. 

Some people think steel is a mon- 
opoly. Steelworkers themselves think 
otherwise, 53% saying there is stiff 
competition, but only 34% of the 
public believes there is a great deal 
of competition within the industry. 
The truth is: About 265 producers 
of steel ingots and finished steel, com- 
pete to supply the Nation’s steel re- 
quirements. 

Both the public and steel employes 
think the steel industry has more la-, 
bor trouble than any other industry. 
The truth is: The size and impor- 
tance of the steel industry have over- 
magnified its share of the strikes and 
labor difficulties which have occurred 
throughout the country in recent 
years. 

Both the public and steel employes 
think the industry has the most haz- 
ardous jobs. The truth is: Steel 


* Also Chairman, Committee on Public 
Relations, American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, New York City. 
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ranked fifth in 1946, seventh in 1935, 
and 12th in 1934 on the National 
Safety Council's safety scoreboard. 
The communications industry is first. 

All of these are erroneous beliefs. 
Our problem is what to do about it. 
We must talk to two different types 
of people. One is the group of people 
honestly unaware of the facts. The 
other is the group who have been 
deliberately inoculated with false 
ideas. If the steel industry did not 
honestly deserve a more favorable at- 
titude from its employes and neigh- 
bors the industry would be ill-advised 
to conduct its present public relations 
program. 

We have a sales job ahead of us. 
We know the work will not be ac- 
complished in a month or a year. In 
particular, our program cannot be just 
a “good times” campaign. Should a 
depression arrive, the work would be 
more important than ever because the 
industry's detractors would redouble 
their attacks. 

The sales departments of iron and 
steel companies have a wonderful op- 
portunity to participate in one of the 


industry's toughest and most vital 
sales jobs. The sales departments are 
channels for effectively reaching a 
vitally important part of the indus- 
try’s public: Our customers. The 
salesman’s primary job is to sell steel 
and to service his customers, but the 
opportunity is there to explain the 
problems of his company and the 
industry at the same time. Our cus- 
tomers are inherently sympathetic to 
the steel industry but they may not 
fully appreciate our problems. 

Look at the $1,500,000, including 
$800,000 in paid advertising, in an- 
other way. It amounts to less than 
three cents per ton of finished steel 
shipped in 1946. This is just a frac- 
tion over one-quarter of a mill of the 
sales dollar. Compared with the job 
to be done, the issues at stake, and 
the size and importance of the steel 
industry, the cost is relatively very 
little. 

To present the steel industry’s story 
to the public and to company em- 
ployes, the Institute, through Hill 
and Knowlton, public relations coun- 
sel, is employing five principal me- 


FORUM: There's discussion on every hand of steel, the sinew of American life. Now, 


the industry itself steps into the forum to present its case. It's to be a continuing campaign. 


What could you buy 
with the profit 


diums. They are as follows: 


1. Newspaper advertising. 


It is a 
fact beyond question that the only 
genuinely effective advertising is con- 
tinuous advertising. The public mind 
is subject to too many distractions for 
any impression to stick unless repeated 


time and time again. We need to 
pound the facts home and keep on 
pounding them. In the past two years 
the industry has engaged in two brief 
advertising programs to meet special 
situations. The force of much of this 
advertising was lost. It was spas- 
modic and controversial. Moreover, 
the steel industry had established no 
place for itself in the public forum. 
That is why the Institute’s current 
newspaper advertising campaign is an 
innovation of great importance. There 
will be 15 advertisements appearing 
in about 245 daily and weekly news- 
papers in each steel plant community, 
Advertisements will also appear in 
New York and Washington. Each 
advertisement will discuss one spe- 
cific subject on which the public holds 
a false belief. For example: Profits. 
The purpose of our pres- 
ent advertising is three-fold: 
(a) To give continuity to 
the general program and 
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Company Members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 


keep the steel message alive 
in the steel plant commu- 
nities. 

(b\ To inspire companies 
to use local advertising of 
their own to tell in their own 
individual way the story ot 
what steel means to their 
community. 

(c) To assure that the 
industry message, told as 
simply and understandably 
as possible, has wide public 
circulation. 

A separate advertising pro- 
gram, telling the industry's 
story to farmers and residents 
of rural communities, will 
appear in 1,400 country 
weekly newspapers. 


2. Radio advertising. Vhe 
Institute is preparing 13 
“platter packages,” 15-min- 
ute dramatized recordings on 
subjects of general public in- 
terest. Examples: Pipelines, 
slum clearance, tin cans. 
These recordings will be 
offered to member companies 
who will sponsor them over 
local radio stations. 


3. Steelways and Steel 
Facts. Steelways, started in 
1945, is sent to opinion lead- 
érs. In all, about 60,00° 


people receive it, Stee/ways 


SALES MANAGEMENT] 


rr oT 
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is a Slick magazine with pop- 
ular articles about steel com- 
panies and steel users. Its 
articles are widely reprinted 
and quoted. 

As its title implies, Stee/ 


Facts is just that. It con- 
tains basic information on 
wages, earnings, safety and 
other subjects of widespread 
interest. ‘hese facts are use- 
ful to speakers, editorial 
writers, business editors and 
all others wishing to use facts 
in discussing the steel indus- 
try. Steel Facts, established 
in 1934, and issued six times 
each year, goes to 200,000 
people. We know they use 
it. In 1946, the Institute re- 
ceived 32,900 requests for in- 
formation. In 1945, the re- 
quests came to 8,000. 


+. Special booklets and 
pamphlets. “These take up 
specific problems of the in- 
dustry. A current booklet, 
“Who Gets What?’, an- 
swers questions about profit 
in steelmaking. Another is 
“Last Man in the Line,” the 
story of Andrew the stock- 
holder. Of special interest to 
families of steel workers who 
make their first visit to the 
plant where their men work 
is “Steel—From Mine to 
You.” This depicts in map 
and text the flow of raw ma- 
terials into the final steel 
shape. The Institute is issu- 
ing a series of background 
memoranda—the first being on profit. 
These are in file folder form. They're 
another means to place factual data in 
the hands of people discussing the 
industry—editors, congressmen, com- 
mentators—whoever. 

These booklets and pamphlets are 
being distributed by individual steel 
companies to employes. The Institute 
itself is also distributing these book- 
lets to editors, writers and speakers 
within and without the industry. 
lhey are another means of providing 
people who talk and write about our 
industry with basic facts. 


9. Regional activities. To reach in- 
dividual steel-making communities on 
4 man-to-man basis, the Institute is 
helping individual companies set up 
local relations programs. 

A series of suggestions for com- 
munity relations have been issued in 
the manual, “For Better Community 
Relations.” The manual is based on 
successful community relations pro- 
grams within and without the indus- 
try. As a practical guide, it tells: 
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MANY APPEALS: Newspaper advertisements promote distribution of industry literature, 
such as "Who Gets What?", a primer on how sales dollar is split. Radio carries the message. 


(a) How to 
with employes. 

(b) How to conduct special meet- 
ings with salesmen. 

(c) How to prepare 
bulletins. 

(d) How to prepare posters and 
envelop stuffers. 

(e) How to hold an “open house” 
plant inspection. 

(f) How to distribute literature. 

(g) How to conduct “stunt” 
events, such as paying employes in 
silver dollars. 


arrange meetings 


letters and 


Some of the activities suggested in 
this manual are broad in scope, di- 
rected at everyone who lives in a steel 
plant community. Most of the sug- 
gestions, however, are intended to 
reach. specific groups, particularly 
storekeepers, professional men, civic 
officials and others whose welfare is 
linked with the welfare of the com- 
pany, whether or 
realize it. 

As a group, steel company employes 
should be most interested in the com- 


not these people 


pany’s well being. Furthermore, em- 
ployes are the closest, most direct 
emissaries from the company to the 
public. “They spend one-quarter of 
their time in the office or plant and 
three quarters in the community. 
What they think and say is impor- 
tant to us. 

But there is no idea that steel com- 
panies can win public and employe 
good-will by spending a lot of money 
and distributing literature. In the 
long run, it’s the actual record of 
individual companies that means more 
than anything else. 

The steel industry’s program, to be 
effective, must be continued regard- 
less of whether the industry has full 
operations or not, until the industry 
can see definite signs that the public 
no longer holds to present erroneous 
beliefs. ‘The industry must find the 
way to convince the general public, 
our employes, and our customers, too, 
that the steel industry measures its 
success by its contributions to the 
general welfare and not alone in 
terms of earnings per share. 
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ranked fifth in 1946, seventh in 1935, 
and 12th in 1934 on the National 
Safety Council’s safety scoreboard. 
The communications industry is first. 

All of these are erroneous beliefs. 
Our problem is what to do about it. 
We must talk to two different types 
of people. One is the group of people 


honestly unaware of the facts. The 
other is the group who have been 
deliberately inoculated with false 


ideas. If the steel industry did not 
honestly deserve a more favorable at- 
titude from its employes and neigh- 
bors the industry would be ill-advised 
to conduct its present public relations 
program. 

We have a sales job ahead of us. 
We know the work will not be ac- 
complished in a month or a year. In 
particular, our program cannot be just 
a “good times” campaign. Should a 
depression arrive, the work would be 
more important than ever because the 
industry’s detractors would redouble 
their attacks. 

The sales departments of iron and 
steel companies have a wonderful op- 
portunity to participate in one of the 


industry's toughest and most vital 
sales jobs. The sales departments are 
channels for effectively reaching a 
vitally important part of the indus- 
try’s public: Our customers. The 
salesman’s primary job is to sell steel 
and to service his customers, but the 
opportunity is there to explain the 
problems of his company and the 
industry at the same time. Our cus- 
tomers are inherently sympathetic to 
the steel industry but they may not 
fully appreciate our problems. 

Look at the $1,500,000, including 
$800,000 in paid advertising, in an- 
other way. It amounts to less than 
three cents per ton of finished steel 
shipped in 1946. This is just a frac- 
tion over one-quarter of a mill of the 
sales dollar. Compared with the job 
to be done, the issues at stake, and 
the size and importance of the steel 
industry, the cost is relatively very 
little. 

To present the steel industry’s story 
to the public and to company em- 
ployes, the Institute, through Hill 
and Knowlton, public relations coun- 
sel, is employing five principal me- 


FORUM: There's discussion on every hand of steel, the sinew of American life. Now, 
the industry itself steps into the forum to present its case. It's to be a continuing campaign. 


What could you buy jjamuamea 
with the profit [Ejeamees 
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THE ANSWER IS a shirt, of 


$4.00. 


From 19% through 1946, including the war 


diums. They are as follows: 


1. Newspaper advertising. It is a 
fact beyond question that the only 
genuinely effective advertising is con- 
tinuous advertising. The public mind 
is subject to too many distractions for 
any impression to stick unless repeated 
time and time again. We need to 
pound the facts home and keep on 
pounding them. In the past two years 
the industry has engaged in two brief 
advertising programs to meet special 
situations. The force of much of this 
advertising was lost. It was spas- 
modic and controversial. Moreover, 
the steel industry had established no 
place for itself in the public forum. 

That is why the Institute’s current 
newspaper advertising campaign is an 
innovation of great importance. There 
will be 15 advertisements appearing 
in about 245 daily and weekly news- 
papers in each steel plant community. 
Advertisements will also appear in 
New York and Washington. Each 
advertisement will discuss one spe- 
cific subject on which the public holds 
a false belief. For example: Profits. 

The purpose of our pres- 
ent advertising is three-fold: 
(a) To give continuity to 
the general program and 
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keep the steel message alive 
in the steel plant commu- 
nities. 

(b\ To inspire companies 
to use local advertising of 
their own to tell in their own 
individual way the story of 
steel means to their 
community. 

(c) To assure that the 
industry message, told as 
simply and understandably 
as possible, has wide public 
circulation. 

; A separate advertising pro- 
gram, telling the industry's 
story to farmers and residents 
of rural communities, will 
appear in 1,400 country 
weekly newspapers. 


2. Radio advertising. Vhe 
Institute is preparing 13 
“platter packages,” 15-min- 
ute dramatized recordings on 
subjects of general public in- 


terest. Examples: Pipelines, 
slum clearance, tin cans. 
These recordings will be 


offered to member companies 
who will sponsor them over 
local radio stations. 


3. Steelways and Steel 
Facts. Steelways, started in 
1945, is sent to opinion lead- 
all, about 60,00° 
people receive it, Stee/ways 
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is a Slick magazine with pop- 
ular articles about steel com- 
panies and steel users. Its 
articles are widely reprinted 
and quoted. 

As its title implies, Stee/ 
Facts is just that. It con- 
tains basic information on 
wages, earnings, safety and 
other subjects of widespread 
interest. ‘hese facts are use- 
ful to speakers, editorial 
writers, business editors and 
all others wishing to use facts 
in discussing the steel indus- 
try. Steel Facts, established 
in 1934, and issued six times 
each year, goes to 200,000 
people. We know they use 
it. In 1946, the Institute re- 
ceived 32,900 requests for in- 
formation. In 1945, the re- 
quests came to 8,000. 


+. Special booklets and 
pamphlets. “These take up 
specific problems of the in- 
dustry. A current booklet, 
“Who Gets What?’, an- 
swers questions about profit 
in steelmaking. Another is 
“Last Man in the Line,” the 
story of Andrew the stock- 
holder. Of special interest to 
families of steel workers who 
make their first visit to the 
plant where their men work 
is “Steel—From Mine to 
You.” This depicts in map 
and text the flow of raw ma- 
terials into the final steel 
shape. The Institute is issu- 
ing a series of background 
memoranda—the first being on profit. 
These are in file folder form. They're 
another means to place factual data in 
the hands of people discussing the 
industry—editors, congressmen, com- 
mentators—whoever. 

These booklets and pamphlets are 
being distributed by individual steel 
companies to employes. The Institute 
itself is also distributing these book- 
lets to editors, writers and speakers 
within and without the industry. 
lhey are another means of providing 
people who talk and write about our 
industry with basic facts. 


5. Regional activities. To reach in- 
dividual steel-making communities on 
4 man-to-man basis, the Institute is 
helping individual companies set up 
local relations programs. 

series of suggestions for com- 
munity relations have been issued in 
the manual, “For Better Community 
Relations.” The manual is based on 
successful community relations pro- 
grams within and without the indus- 
try. As a practical guide, it tells: 
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MANY APPEALS: Newspaper advertisements promote distribution of industry literature, 
such as "Who Gets What?", a primer on how sales dollar is split. Radio carries the message. 


(a) How to 
with employes. 

(b) How to conduct special meet- 
ings with salesmen. 

(c) How to prepare 
bulletins. 

(d) How to prepare posters and 
envelop stuffers. 

(e) How to hold an “open house” 
plant inspection. 

(f) How to distribute literature. 

(g) How to conduct “stunt” 
events, such as paying employes in 
silver dollars. 


arrange meetings 


letters and 


Some of the activities suggested in 
this manual are broad in scope, di- 
rected at everyone who lives in a steel 
plant community. Most of the sug- 
gestions, however, are intended to 
reach specific groups, particularly 
storekeepers, professional men, civic 
officials and others whose welfare is 
linked with the welfare of the com- 
pany, whether or not these people 
realize it. 

As a group, steel company employes 
should be most interested in the com- 


pany’s well being. Furthermore, em- 
ployes are the closest, most direct 
emissaries from the company to the 
public. They spend one-quarter of 
their time in the office or plant and 
three quarters in the community. 
What they think and say is impor- 
tant to us. 

But there is no idea that steel com- 
panies can win public and employe 
good-will by spending a lot of money 
and distributing literature. In the 
long run, it’s the actual record of 
individual companies that means more 
than anything else. 

The steel industry’s program, to be 
effective, must be continued regard- 
less of whether the industry has full 
operations or not, until the industry 
can see definite signs that the public 
no longer holds to present erroneous 
beliefs. The industry must find the 
way to convince the general public, 
our employes, and our customers, too, 
that the steel industry measures its 
success by its contributions to the 
general welfare and not alone in 
terms of earnings per share. 
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WHEN CHIPS ARE DOWN: The board of directors of Gift- 
Craft, a Junior Achievement company, sponsored by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., wrestles with its management problems. 


A Preview of America’s 
Future Managers 


Gift-Craft Mfg., Co., Chicago, went out of business on May 31 
after producing plastic.gift items for seven months. Stockholders lost 
$13.32, but they were pleased with the company’s management. 


Giift-Craft was an unusual concern. It was one of 831 companies 
operated in the 1946-47 school year in 81 cities under the program 
of Junior Achievement, Inc., New York City, a non-profit, non- 
political, non-sectarian group, to help boys and girls 15-21 to learn 
the ABC’s of business by actually running a company of their own. 


‘Two weeks ago delegates from JA companies throughout the 
country gathered in New York City for their national convention. 
They aired their problems and played at a summer camp. 


Like all companies, the Junior Achievers agreed that they have 
design, production, management and sales problems. In a_ buyers’ 
market, they find they must improve the appearance of their products, 
pay more attention to packaging, and provide managers and salesmen 
with incentive. 


At the convention it was evident that the idea planted by Horace 
A. Moses, former chairman, Strathmore Paper Co., in 1919 has 
taken firm root in the teen-age generation. Delegates were bursting 
with plans for new products and new companies for the 1947-48 
school year. Altogether, about 1,000 companies employing more than 
60,000 boys and girls will be operating this fall. 

(continued on page 42) 


YOUNG BRASS: New Junior Achieve- 
ment officers (I-r): J. W. Effron, 16, 
v-p; J. V. Morgan, |7, pres.; and Betty 
Whamond, I7, secretary. They are elected. 


MLLE. HUCKSTER? Patricia Carlin, 18, present 
Ben C. Duffy, president, BBD&O, with 16-inch 
recording of her JA company, Station WTAP. 


FINANCING PRODUCTION: Before Gift-Craft could tool up for manu- 
facture of plastic gift items (below) it was necessary to sell stock (left) 
at 50c per share. Each company can issue up to 500 shares. Most stock 
is held by friends and parents of Junior Achievement company groups. 


LINE UP: Pullman-Standard's advisor (left) diagrams production line. GIFT-CRAFT'S sales manager (right) gets tips from her 
Teen-agers are their own factory workers as well as top management. sales advisor, Don Schmidt, of Pullman-Standard Car. 
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(continued from page 40) 


[’o interest teen-agers in Junior Achievement, the full-time, paid 
JA manager in each city shows at junior and senior high school 
assemblies a movie explaining the idea. 


Teen-agers are placed in groups of 8 to 15 and put under the wing 
of a local manufacturing company, radio station, newspaper, or other 
organization for production and sales guidance. 


The groups organize themselves into companies, each one selecting 
its own board, electing officers, and assigning production, manage- 
ment and sales jobs. They sell stock (50c a share) to the public, 
decide on a product or service, rent space and equipment from the 
local JA office, and buy raw materials. 


All company members work on their project, make formal reports 
to management, and discuss their problems. Adult advisers steer the 
teen-agers’ thinking by raising basic questions and getting the boys 
and girls to think out their own solutions. 


Some companies prosper, pay dividends; others fail, are re-organ- 
ized and continue. All companies liquidate at the end of the school 


year in May, and render formal reports to stockholders. 
SALE & USE: The public bought Gift | 
Craft's plastic shakers (above) from so 
local stores who in turn made their mo 
wholesale purchases from the sales man- age 
ager, Berna Dean McDonald (far left). kin 
we 


MENTORS: On an NBC forum, Betty Whamond and other JA delegates fired questions at (I-r) 
R. L. Lund, pres., Junior Achievement; Dr. Paul Nystrom, Columbia U.; F. G. Clark, American 
Economic Foundation; S$. Bayard Colgate, of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; and Ben C. Duffy, BBD&O. 
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Who Buys What Foods 
In Super Markets? 


A new survey shows more white collar families now buy in 
super markets than in 1939, but wage earners top them in 


units bought. To see how the 10 most popular super mar- 


ket sellers in 1939 fared in 


What kinds of people buy what 
types and brands of food products? 

To find out, researchers for Mac- 
fadden Publication’s True Story 
looked into the shopping baskets of 
1.071 “better-than-average’” super 
market customers in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Indianapolis, Ind., in October, 
1946. 

The researchers—from A. 5. Ben- 
nett Associates, New York City—in- 
spected baskets which appeared to 
contain $2.00 worth of groceries or 
more, and inventoried 19,255 pack- 
ages of 1,675 brands of 99 different 


) kinds of things for which customers 


were paying $4,750.57. 
What researchers learned is sum- 


marized in the presentation, ‘‘Con 
sumers Choice No. 2,” just issued 
as the second edition of the super 


market study first published in 1940 
by True Story, New York City. 

Out of the findings has come a new 
hit parade of the 10 most popular 
sellers in super markets. As the ta- 
bles on this page show, it’s a far 
different line-up now than in 1939. 
The drastic shake up in importance 
ot rank is a perfect reflection of war- 
born shortages. 

Missing—on purpose—from the 
tormal summary is a report on buy- 
ers’ purchases by brands. All brands 
were not in free supply when the 
survey was made so the check up on 
purchases could not accurately reflect 
consumers’ preferences. For instance, 
it all the customers wanting to buy 
one ot the top brands of canned goods 
had been able to find it on the shelves, 
that brand would have shifted from 
third to first place. 

Unavailability of brands affected 
15% of all purchases, the researchers 
found. Of the buyers interviewed, 
‘1% said they took a_ substitute 
brand. On the other hand, 7.8% ot 
the people said they took nothing if 
they couldn’t get their preferred 
orand, or couldn’ t get the products. 
“Consumers’ Choice No. 2” traces 
1930." of the super market since 

rhe number of stores has risen 
rom 4,982 to around 10,000 and 


PEPTEMBER 15, 1947 


1946 see the table below. 


their sales from 1% billion dollars 
to + billion dollars.* 

As super markets have multiplied 
they have come closer to more people. 
Now, 31.5% of the shoppers live 
within '4 of a mile of the super mar- 
ket, compared with 14.7% in 1939. 
Likewise, only 19.5% of the shoppers 
live three miles away or more, com- 
pared with 42.2% of the customers 


back in 1939. 


Looking into market baskets in 
1946, which appeared to contain 


$2.00 or more worth of groceries, 
researchers found that the average 
bill came to $3.90. It was only $2.91 
in 1939. This is a rise of 33%. At 
the same time, these food buyers had 
18 items in their baskets as compared 
with an average of 12% in 1939. 
True Story points out that the rise 
in food prices accounts for part of 
the increased cost of the goods, al- 
though prices in October, 1946, when 
the survey was made, were not as 
high as they are now. The jump 
in the number of units purchased in 
1946 is attributed to sale of smaller 
packages and cans postwar. 

Who buys now in super markets? 
The kinds of people—classified by the 
way they make their living—are 
pretty well divided between wage 
earners and white collar workers. The 
new survey finds that 56.7% of the 
people are wage earners. In 1939, 
they were 66% of the buyers. 


The increase in the number of 
super markets naturally made them 
handy to more people, and they're 


attracting a more typical cross-section 
of the market. For instance, the new 
survey shows that 43.3% of the cus- 
tomers are white collar femnilien. com- 
pared to 34% in 1939. This com- 
pares closely with the present na- 
tional average of workers, of whom 
54.2% are wage earners and 42.7% 
are white collar workers. However, 
*From SUPER MARKET MERCHAN- 
DISING—These figures are estimates and 
depend largely upon one’s definition of 
super market. This study used Super 
Market Merchandising’s Criterion—a 


store must do at least $250,000 worth of 
business a vear. 


as shown in the table of the 10 most 
popular super markets sellers, wage 
earners buy the largest number o/ 
items. In this survey, shoppers bought 
7,628 packages of the 10 most popu- 
lar items, of which 4,453 were pur- 
chased by wage earners and 3,175 
by white collar workers, a 40% ad- 
vantage for the wage earner. 

While ‘Consumers’ Choice No. 2 
was pegged on a survey of food buy- 
ing the researchers employed the food 
check-up to secure a long interview 
with the same people at home. 

How were food buyers induced to 
cooperate in both interviews? Re- 
searchers stationed themselves near 
the check-out counters of super mar- 
kets. When the shopper approached 
the check-out counter, and the re- 
searcher judged she had at least $2.00 
worth of food (exclusive of meats, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, etc.) she 
was offered a 10% reduction (up to 
0c) in the total price of her gro- 
ceries. ‘his paved the way for secur- 
ing an interview later in the home. 
At this interview, the researcher se- 
cured qualitative family information 
(size, income, occupation, etc.) as 
well as information on auto, appli- 
ance and home furnishing ownership 
and plans for new replacement pur- 
chases. Magazine readership data was 
established by purchasing the contents 
page of current issues. 


Then ... Now 


(ranked by number of customers) 


Rank 1939 Rank 1946 
1 Canned Vegetables I 
2 Canned Fruit 4 
3 Sugar 35 
4 Canned Milk 10 
5 Packaged Soaps 13 
6 Canned Soup 5 
7 Coffee 2 
8 Bar Soaps 50 
9 Crackers & Cookies 3 

10 Canned Fish 26 
1! = Tissues & Towels 8 
13 Cold Cereal 7 
16 Condiments 6 
17 Canned Fruit Juices 9 


10 top super market 


sellers 
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Product a) 
Canned Vegetables 55.6% 2.7 
Coffee 48.8 1.3 
Crackers & Cookies 44.4 1.5 
Canned Fruit 43.3 1.7 
Canned Soup 34.4 3.0 
Condiments 34.4 1.8 
Cold Cereal 32.5 1.6 
Tissues & Towels 31.0 1.7 
Canned Fruit Juices 28.9 1.7 
Canned Milk 26.1 3.3 
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Launderettes Grow Apace 
—and Mrs. America Rocks 
While Bendix Washes 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Like the Indians, housewives now wash their dirty linen 
in public. But it's fast, it's cheap, and it eliminates the 
backache. In short, women love it. Telecoin Corp. now 
operates |,200. They see "ceiling unlimited" for the future. 


Mrs. America’s laundry customs 
are changing with almost bewildering 
rapidity, thanks largely to ‘Telecoin 
Corp., an organization which distrib- 
utes coin-merchandising and service 
equipment. ‘Io date, more than 1,200 
Launderette stores have been equipped 
by ‘Telecoin with 25,000 Bendix 
In addition, ap- 
machines have 


washing machines. 
proximately 


25,000 


SPIC & SPAN PARTY: For a quarter and 30 minutes time, city 
dwellers can banish their washday blues. Launderette’s popu- 
larity make them look like the noon-time crush at Macy's. 
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been installed in apartment houses 
and in factories (or near them), for 
employes’ use. ‘Telecoin has also just 
brought out and is arranging distri- 
bution for several other new coin- 
operated machines in the laundry 
field, supplementing the washers. 
Despite all this progress, executives 
of the organization believe they have 
barely scratched the surface of this 


new market for automatic laundry 
equipment. 

More than half the operators of 
Launderettes, as ‘Telecoin-equipped 
stores are called, are veterans. The 
average store has 22 machines, rep- 
resenting an investment of about 
$14,000, which should enable the 
operator to clear $5,000 a year before 
taxes. Telecoin operates a school in 
New York City, at which operator 
receive training in store operation 
management and the technical aspects 
of service, including maintenance and 
repair of the Bendix washing ma- 
chine. ‘The company sets standards 
of sanitation and cleanliness, to which 
operators of Launderette stores must 
adhere in order to use the trade name 
for their businesses. 

The Telecoin idea is not new. It 
was originated by Eugene R. Farn 
now chairman of the board, ani 
Arthur W. Percival, now president 
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rupted their plans. During the war 
Telecoin washing machines (manu- 
factured by: Bendix) were installed 
at Army and Navy camps. But it 
was not until September, 1944, when 
installations were made in the huge 
Parkchester housing project in New 
York City, that the company came 
into its stride. On opening day there, 
women stood in a line several blocks 
long, waiting their turn to drop 25c 
in the slot of a Bendix machine, which 
—in half an hour—would wash, 
rinse in three waters, and whirl 
damp-dry, nine pounds of laundry. 

The Telecoin people know not 
only that women like coin-operated 
washing machines, but they also know 
why they like them. This they dis- 
covered largely through a contest, ad- 
vertised in newspapers where there 
were Launderette stores last spring, 
through which prizes totaling $25,000 
in value were awarded for 50-word 
statements on “What I like about 
the ‘Launderette’ store.”’ The plan 
was used also to get women to try this 
system of getting their laundry done, 
entry blanks being distributed through 
the stores. Many stores tied in with 
the plan by offering additional prizes 
to their own customers who entered 
the contest. ‘There were approximate- 
ly 50,000 entries in the over-all con- 
test, and answers showed users’ liking 
for Launderette to be based chiefly 
on saving of time, money and energy 
—in that order. 

Launderette service was advertised 
extensively last winter and spring in 
newspapers and in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Life. For the most 
part, two columns or half-pages were 
used, with sequence-type illustrations 
emphasizing the special features of the 
Launderette method of handling the 
family washing—economy (through 
a picture of a hand inserting a 25- 
cent piece into a _ slot); speed 
(through a close-up of a clock, with 
the caption, “30 minutes”) ; conveni- 
ence (through a picture of a woman 
shopping in a grocery store while her 
clothes are in the washing machine). 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York 
City, is the advertising agency. 

A particularly interesting phase of 
Launderette’s expansion program is 
its entrance into the industrial field. 
Last spring Mohawk Carpet Mills 
installed 30 automatic washing ma- 


SELLING A SERVICE: To spread the word fast on a 
national scale, Telecoin Corp. employs newspapers 
and general magazines. The contest, "What | Like 
About the Launderette Store,” supplied copy formula. 
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Your whole week’s wash done 
in 30 minutes—while you shop! 


{ Ro ‘ 
iL 
4 na 0 , & 
AUTOMATIC! No work for you to 
do! The efficient attendant shows 
you how to place your clothes in the 
automatic Bendix washer—that’s all 
you do! Your hands touch no water! 


Ae 7 oo 
Ye 


CONVENIENT! Put the neighbor 
hood “‘Launderette” store on your 
shopping list. The Bendix does every 
thing—bath mats, blankets, slip- 
covers, curtains. It’s thrifty, too! 


30 MINUTES! The Bendix does al! 
washes safely, from lingerie to work 
clothes— and so gently your clothes 
last longer! A beautiful white wash, 
sweet and clean in only 30 minutes! 


TIME-SAVING! While the Bendix 


turnble-washes, triple-rinses and 
damp-dries automatically, you 
have 30 minutes to shop or visit. Do 
two jobs at once —have more leisure! 


Our “Launderette” name Pledges 


isfaction 
Washday Freedom and Satis 
Sicill pet that name like my own! 


Soys a typical “Launderette” owner. 


* 


The name ‘‘Laun 
derette”’ identifies 
individually owned 
self-service, auto- 
matic laundry 
stores—pledged tc 
observe the stand- 
ards of service and 
sanitation of the 
Telecoin Self-Serv- 
ice System. 

“‘Launderette”’ is a 
trademark of Tele- 
coin Corporation, 
New York 17. N.Y. 


chines in their plants at Amsterdam, 
N. Y., for the use of workers. J. & 
P. Coats (Spool Cotton Co.) has just 
inaugurated the system in their mills 
at Pawtucket, R. I. Other installa- 
tions are: Rex Mills, Ranlo, N. C.— 
20 in a quonset hut; United States 
Rubber Co., Hogansville, Ga.—10; 


COIN OPERATED dispenser of laundry aids 
(powdered soaps, detergents for delicate 
fabrics, bluings, and powdered bleaches) 
Telecoin's 


is the logical development in 


over-all merchandising of its Launderettes. 


Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga. 

3; Georgia Duck & Cordage Co., 
Atlanta—2. ‘The machines in the 
southern plants are all coin-operated, 
but those of Mohawk are under the 
care of an attendant. “Behind this 
trend toward installations for factory 
workers is the fact that concern with 
the family washing is recognized by 
management as playing a major part 
in causing absenteeism among women. 

‘Telecoin’s expansion, through the 
introduction of additional coin-oper- 
ated machines in the laundry field, is 
still in its early stages. The extrac- 
tor which was introduced in mid- 
summer, is a circular, table-high ma- 
chine. It offers speed (five minutes’ 
operation), and has a safety feature 
reported as precluding the possibility 
of accident to the operator. ‘The 
whirling action of the interior basket, 
which holds the wet laundry, starts 
only when the lid has been shut and 
clamped tight. ‘The whirling con- 
tinues automatically for five minutes, 
when clothes are damp-dry (and 
won't drip); then the machine shuts 
off and becomes stationary—which 
must happen before the lid can be 
opened. 

‘Telecoin’s soap vendor is said to 
provide the laundry aids best suited 
to automatic washers. It has six col- 
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umns holding a total of 240 ounce- 
and-a-half packets, each about the 
size of a cigarette package. Selecting 
the proper slot, the housewife drops 
in a five-cent piece and gets whatever 
she wants—a package of powdered 
soap; a detergent specially recom- 
mended for wool, silk and other deli- 
cate fabrics; a powdered bluing, or a 
powdered bleach. All these are pack- 
aged under the trade name of ‘‘Laun- 
derette Aids.” 

An unusual plan was adopted to 
introduce the extractor, the soap ven- 


MULTIPLE SERVICE: The spin dryer is 
the latest addition to the Launderettes. 


dor, an ironer and two other machines 
not in the laundry field (a juice dis- 
penser and an automatic ‘quiz 
game’). As the ““lelecoin Caravan,” 
these machines were shown in five key 
cities: New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, and Atlanta. ‘The two- 
day stop at Atlanta, last on the itiner- 
ary, was completed August 1. In 
each instance, the Caravan was shown 
at a large hotel, after advance bally- 
hoo, such as the placing of advertise- 
ments and announcements in news- 
papers and on radio stations, within 
a 500-mile radius. Also, in each in- 
stance, prospective dealers or opera- 
tors were circularized in advance. Re- 
sponse was good. At the first show- 
ing, for example, at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, there were 
500 registrants. 

lt seems apparent that, to an in- 


creasing extent, the family laundy 
chore is being mechanized, and thy 
Telecoin Corp. is giving impetus t 
the movement. This gives satisfaction 
not only to Telecoin, as distributor 
of the equipment, but also to the stor 
operators and to housewives, whoy™ 
lives are made easier through th 
change. It has also enormously helpe 
manufacturers of washing machine 
( Bendix, in particular, in the case o; 
the Launderette stores), since it per. 
mits large-scale sampling of thei; 
products. Westinghouse and Lau 
derall are also putting out coin-oper. 
ated machines. 

From present indications, it will 
be quite a while before the saturation 
point for automatic washing ma 
chines, and especially the coin-oper- 
ated ones, will be reached. The cep- 
sure attached to the phrase, “washing 
one’s dirty linen in public,” has lost 
its force. American women, like thei: 
European sisters, now congregate at 
public washing centers for their laup- 
dry chores. But in this country 
there’s no bending and back-breaking 
labor in the procedure. Another ad-§ 
vantage of the modern, scientificf 
method is that it can get clothes 
cleaner than they would be if washed 


by hand. 
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Who's the "Visiting Fireman?" 


When you knock off from work 
to take a visitor through the plant 
the chances are that your employes 
are humanly curious to know wh 
you have in tow. Huffman Manu 
facturing Co., bicycle builders ™ 
Dayton, O., lets them know. Hunt 
in a prominent place is a sign list 
ing the visitor’s name and his com 
pany. The visitor on today’s sign ® 
Hugh Gallarneau, former Stantoré 
football star. 
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n> LOU PRINTING 


SHOULD RUN ON THE BEST 


A train of sound selling ideas, good products, art and plates, all 


deserve that extra something which quality paper lends to every 
piece of printing. Champion was founded 54 years ago to devel- 
op better paper for the then new halftone process of printing. 
Throughout the years new papers, new methods, better quality 


have produced ever-widening acceptance by printers, advertisers 


ou and agencies everywhere. These papers are outstanding; the line 


is complete for both letterpress and offset printing. It is Cham- 


work 
plant 
loves 
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run run Chhasnypcin Taper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


list: Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers: coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
com bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,400,000 pounds a day 
ign i MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
intore NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 


pion paper that delivers good advertising in best condition. 


District Sales Office. 
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Six Ways to Put More Pull 
Into Direct Mail Advertising 


Air Express has sent out more than 11,000,000 mailing 
pieces in the last nine years. Analysis of the trend of 
registered interest and response has crystallized some 
of the principles which have now become basic policy. 


Direct mail has played an impor- 
tant part in the steady rise in Air 
Expréss shipments, which, according 
to the parent organization, Railway 
Express Agency, were 27.3% greater 
the first quarter of this year than for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Since 1938, when Dickie-Raymond, 
Boston and New York City, took 
over the planning, designing and dis- 
tribution of Air Express direct mail 
and ‘printed sales .promotion, more 
than (11 million pieces have been dis- 
tributed to customers and prospects. 
The material goes out in a steady 
stream, according to a predetermined 
schedule, to a general list of 115,000 
names, subdivided into these classi- 
fications: department store buyers; 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers; 
menibers of the graphic arts field 
(printers, publishers, advertising 
agencies, lithographers, engravers, 
etc.) ; radio stations, and miscellane- 
ous users and potential customers. In 
addition, there are localized spot cam- 
paigns conducted in regions where a:r 
shipping facilities are suddenly ex- 
panded. 


Air Express literature is also dis- 
tributed in other ways. For example, 
certain pieces are placed in the seat 
pockets of airplanes. Other material 
is handed out during the personal 


calls representatives of the organiza- 


tion make to prospects and customers. 

Air Express literature falls into 
two classifications: (1) basic or gen- 
eral pieces, suitable for distribution 
to the entire list, or for distribution 
through airplane seat-pockets or at 
REA offices, or for handing out dur- 
ing personal calls upon air-shipping 
prospects and customers; (2) special- 
ized pieces, to be sent to department 
store buyers, to manufacturers and 
wholesalers, or graphic arts people. 
Special mailing pieces are also de- 
signed for spot mailings, with names 
of the particular cities and local office 
managers imprinted on them. 

In a typical year there are usually 
five mailings to the general list, in 
March, May, July, September and 
November. Department store buyers 
are circularized seasonally in spring 
(for the Easter buying period), fal! 
and shortly before Christmas. There 


are two mailings a year to whole. 
salers and manufacturers; two to 
members of the graphic arts fields. 

A careful check of reader response 
is kept, and the findings are put into 
practice in a continuing campaign, 
Here are some of the policies which 
have grown out of experience ac- 
quired in the past ten years: 


1. Any piece of literature is more 
effective when accompanied by a let- 


REFERENCE FILE 
of 
AIR EXPRESS USES 


REFERENCE FILE MAILING PIECE: Brought 
over 10,000 requests for additional copies. 


ter or memorandum, signed by a 
company executive. In spot cam- 
paigns, the signature should be that 
of the head of the local office. 

To get replies, as for informa: 
tion, or invite a request for some- 
thing offered free—with reply enve- 
lope. (Within the last two or three 
years, Air Express mailings have not 


SHIPPING ESTIMATOR: Mailing piece permits quick calculation of Air Express charges. 
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How to Use It. 


S SHIPPING ESTIMATOR 


To estimate the cost of an Air Express shipment, 


turn the disc at left until opening corresponds to the weight of the ship- 
ment. Then read down figures on the disc beside the opening, until you 
find approximate air mileage between shipping and destination points. Op- 
posite the mileage will be the approximate cost of your Air Express shipment. 
To estimate air mileage and flying time, between any two airport cities in 
the U. S. A., turn to the reverse side. The scale below the map and on the 
right side will give you the approximate air mileage. The scale above the 
map and on the left side will give you the approximate flying time between 
airport cities. Domestic Air Express connects with International Air 
Express, giving swift service to scores of foreign cities. 
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A Pioneer in Pensions 


Bell System Plan for Employee 
Pensions and Benefits has been 
in effect for thirty-four years. 


Long before there was any 
thought of Social Security or of 
pensions by most companies, the 
Bell System instituted a Pension 
Plan for its employees. The plan 
went into effect in 1913. 

The Bell System Pension Plan 
was not only one of the first pension 
plans but it has continued to be one 


of the best for employees. The full 
cost is paid by the Company. ‘The 
employee is not called upon to con- 
tribute anything. 

16,967 Bell System employees 
(10,769 men and 6,198 women) 
were receiving pensions at the end 
of 1946. 

The Pension Plan is part of a 
comprehensive Benefit Plan that 
also covers sickness, accident, dis- 
ability and death payments. These 
were paid to more than 110,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents in 


1946. During that year, one Bell 
System employee in every seven 
benefited directly from the sickness 
provisions alone. 


All of this is in the interest of the 
public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because for you to have 
good service we must have good 
people to give it to you. 

These Pension and Benefit Plans 
are part of the Bell ‘T'elephone Com- 
pany’s responsibility as a good em- 
ployer and a good citizen in every 
community in which it operates. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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select a medium 
that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the catalog 
field is the “Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation in 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N, Y. 
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usually been of such nature as to call 
for action on the part of recipients. ) 

3. When using third-class postage, 
a letter or circular stands a better 
chance of reaching the intended re- 
cipient if meter postage rather than 
a stamp is used. 

4. If air mail is used (Air Ex- 
press has used it for selected groups. ), 
use letterheads showing they have 
traveled by air—since envelopes are 


bt i se 


111,809 persons, it 


sent to 


ally 
brought 10,111 requests for additional 


copies. An offer of a Wall Map 
brought 35% returns, as did the offer 
of a “War Time Shippers’ Guide.” 
An offer of a “Basic Facts” booklet 
on shipping by Air Express brought 
a 20% return. 

Typical of the basic pieces, 
signed for general distribution, 
calendar blotters, 


de- 
are 
issued twice a year 


SCHEDULED MAILINGS: Air Express direct mail goes out in a steady 


stream to both users and potential customers, 


likely to be thrown away by the 
clerk or secretary who opens the mail. 

“Gadget” mailings, if well de- 
signed, have considerable appeal. A 
“quiz” circular on Air Express, with 
answers in “secret” ink, which show 
only when the card is dipped in water 
has had excellent response. So has a 
“Jigsaw Puzzle,” purposely made easy 
to solve, which shows “How You 
Can Ship to and from Off-Airline 
Points.” 

6. Useful pieces are well received 
and enjoy a long life. A “Shipping 
Estimator” with a twirling dial which 
permits quick calculation ot approxi- 
mate Air Express charges, is perenni- 
ally popular. A “Reference File of 
Air Express Uses,” indexed accord- 
ing to applications and containing 
case histories, proved popular; origin- 


has stimulated business. 


for the two six-month periods. The 
one now in use has on it, in addition 
to the six-month calendar section, 
drawings of airplanes, with one in 
the foreground being loaded with 
cargo; the familiar Air Express dia- 
mond-shaped trade-mark with wings 


on it; a list of copy features, such 
as: “878 U. S. cities air-rail- 
truck service to 23,000 off-airline 
points,” etc. 

Another basic piece is a green, 
black and white folder, with the 
cover caption, “NOW More and 
Bigger and Faster Planes to Carry 


Your AIR EXPRESS at Lower- 
than-Ever Rates.’’ More than 250,- 

000 of these have been distributed. 
The piece contains, in compact form, 
the answers to many questions which 
might be asked by a prospective user 
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Harold Rampy saves $140 a year by processing his own feed. 


NATIONAL 


HONORS COME TO TEXAS YOUTH 


Harold Rampy Wins 4-H Electrical Methods Contest 


Harold Rampy, 16-year-old Lakeview, Texas, farm 
youth returned from the 1946 4-H Congress in Chicago 
last fall wearing the crown of the National Better Meth- 


ods Electric Contest champion. But this honor fails to 


tell all of young Rampy’s accomplishments. It does not 
tell, for instance, the story of his cattle grub control pro- 
gram which has become a model for the state. Nor does 
it describe how he has doubled crop yields by the use of 
certified seed, how he has courted soil conservation 
through terracing and contour farming. Harold Rampy 
is one of 185,788 4-H and FFA farm boys and girls in 
the Oklahoma-Texas area who are today setting the 
pace for the future with an enthusiasm and a vigor that 
is being matched by the farm paper most of them read 
.. The Farmer-Stockman. 
3) 


As a part of his electrification program young Rampy has 
installed electric pig brooders, fence and has put in a tele- 
phone line between his house and his out-buildings. 


WhME FARE 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES—WKY, OKLAHOMA CITM&e 
KLZ, DENVER AND WEEK, PEORIA UNDER AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT—REPRESENTED NATIO 
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of Air Express facilities. “here is, 
for example, a “Typical Time and 
Rate Chart,” in tabular form. There’s 
a map showing air routes, under the 
caption, “Reaching 878 Key Airport 
Cities—Direct.”’ Other sections are 
devoted to International Air Express, 


service for off-airline points, and 
proper packing and labeling. 
Mailings to manufacturers and 


wholesalers are likely to emphasize 
the value of catalog reminders to 
customers to specify Air Express ship- 
ment for quick deliveries. A recent 
folder carried reproductions of several 


such reminders—mats, inserts and 
labels; it was accompanied by a let- 
ter telling about the labels, an ordet 
blank and a reply envelope. 
Literature designed for department 
store buyers is seasonal and whimsical, 
with amusing copy and illustrations. 
An incident in a buyer's life, drama- 
tizing the dilemmas ensuing when 
merchandise fails to arrive or is late, 
is a popular theme. One booklet in 
this class borrowed mystery novel 
techniques, and told of “The Case 
of the Corpse at Counter 7,” the 
suicide of an unlucky buyer resulting 


A QUK PUCTORE 


in Food Store, 
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WORCESTER MARKET, ¢ 
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In 1946 each family in the 


Worcester market spent an average of $844 in food purchases. 
This was 43% above the national average. Furthermore, Wor- 
cester County, ranking 36th, was well near the top in retail sales 
among the nation’s 3077 counties. Couple these facts with surveys 
which show 80.5% of Worcester’s housewives prefer to buy 
advertised brands. The Telegram-Gazette, with a daily circulation 
in excess of 140,000 and over 100,000 on Sunday, completely 


has just come off the press, 


blankets this heavy food-consuming market. 
The eighth edition of the Worcester Market Grocers Route List 


districts with accompanying maps. Write for your copy now. 


divided into 19 casily covered 


the TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH PubGsher- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, 


INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


from her failure to make good on 
advertised sale. A recent Easter b 
letin reproduced examples of 19 
Century catalog advertising on right 
hand pages, with left-hand pages can 
rying copy on Air Express, in old-tim 
typography and couched in old-fash 
ioned language. 

Typical of mailings to members of 
the graphic arts world is one sent 
out last year, consisting of a linotypg 
slug in a small envelope bearing ¢ 
drawing of an alchemist, and a sug 
gestion in the accompanying letter tg 
“Turn This Lead Into Gold—by re 
membering the 3 words on the Ling 
Slug (Specify Air Express).” 

Spot campaigns have thus far been 
conducted in 85 cities. They usually 
take the form of three mailings: a 
letter; letter, circular, announcement 
and questionnaire; and folder with 
personalized memo signed by the local 
office manager. One of the folders 
in a recent series bore the front cover 
caption, “REMEMBER WHEN THE 
Air Wasn’t Busy OVER Syracuse” 
(or Boston, or whatever city covered 
in the campaign). 

When queried on the problem of 
keeping lists up-to-date, a spokesman 
for Dickie-Raymond said there is na 
substitute for keeping everlastingly at 
the job of cleaning, weeding and cor: 
recting lists. (guaranteeing postage 
for the return of undelivered letters 
is the system used by Air Express. 

Selling Air Express is different 
from selling other services and com 
modities. Direct mail is peculiarly 
well adapted to the nature of the 
task. ‘Those who plan the campaigns 
have these aims in mind: to sell Ait 
Express in a general way; to provide 
information on changing conditions, 
such as decreases in rates; to render 
assistance to shippers. 
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ie find few stronger loyalties than those a 
youngster has. To him, his bike... his bat... his 
brand of candy bar’s “‘the best.” 


(And woe betide detractors!) 


To win these young folk over to your product 
—now and for the future—the most effective me- 
dium is films. 


Films speak the language they understand and 


appreciate: pictures, plenty of action, true-to-life 
color and dialog. With these, you can tell an ex- 
citing, persuasive product story—one that makes 
a lasting impression .. . and friends. 


Now’s the time to cultivate tomorrow’s customers. 


Schools today are most receptive to films that in- 
form about a product or process or industry. To 
make friends with this ready-made audience of 
future customers, plan a motion picture or slide 
film. Plan it now—for the great advances in tech- 
nics of film production, projection, and distribution 
are all in your favor...and the help of a commer- 
cial film producer is easily obtained. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BUSINeSS Films ... another important 


function of photography 


"This double-barrelled impression 
is a proved advertising method 
that pays off in direct, immediate 
sales." 

— Stanley E. Plumb, 
Advertising Manager, 
California Cling Peach 

Advisory Board. 


paign — besides the fact that 
THIS WEEK definitely gets results-§ 
It sells both sides of the counter! 
— the dealer who understands its 
local sales power — and the 
public, which "shop" its pages 
just as they do a newspaper." 


— Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
*Quoted from business-paper Branch of International 
announcements to the trade. Shoe Company 
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sell your produet, too... 


Y.. may not sell peaches. 


You may not even sell shoes. 

But it’s a safe bet that whatever you sell, 
that 5th Cover on THIS WEEK Magazine 
can help your advertising sell more of ’em. 

For the 5th Cover is the local Sunday* 
newspaper that comes wrapped around 
each copy of this national magazine. 

This 5th Cover would make any maga- 
zine a better salesman. It allows your 
magazine advertising to rub elbows with 


your local dealer’s ads. You don’t have to 


OVER 8% MILLION CIRCULATION 


The Atlanta Journal 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Detroit News 
The Birmingham News 


The Boston Herald Los Angeles Times 


The Chicago Daily News* 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
. The Dallas Morning News 


Saturdays in Chicago. 


(es 


THIS WEEhR 


CMagagine— ‘OVER 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


The Indianapolis Star 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


New York Herald Tribune 


beg him to tie up with you—you’re tying 
up with him, in his favorite advertising 
medium, the Sunday newspaper. 

And incidentally, you’re backing your 
product with one of the nation’s most 
powerful national magazines. Over 8% 
million copies, Coast to. Coast. Over 19 
million readers each week. Every 4th family 


in America... 


And you get that “extra ingredient” of 
local sales impact that magazine advertisers 


are going to need as sales get tougher. 


19 MILLION READERS 


* ey Si ENB Sth 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 
The Pittsburgh Press 

Portland Oregon Journal 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

San Francisco Chronicle 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


The Washington Sunday Star 
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.. WHEN YOU 
BUY RADIO IN 
METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK... 


ROCKLAND 


WEST. 
HESTER 


NASSAU 


MERCER 


OCEAN 


Eu WAAT 


MORE AND MORE 
ADVERTISERS ARE 


..» BECAUSE THEY 


KNOW THAT: 


WAAT DELIVERS 
MORE LISTENERS 
PER DOLLAR IN 
NORTH JERSEY 
AND NEW YORK 
CITY THAN ANY 
OTHER STATION 
--- INCLUDING ALL 
50,000 WATTERS. 


vf FIRST IN AM 


FIRST IN COMMERCIAL 
FM (WAAW) 


SOON FIRST IN 
TELEVISION 


New Jersey's I Station 


970 1, 
ON THE 
DIAL 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 


Shop Talk 


In Our Writers’ Stable: He writes ‘beautiful, clean, well or- 
ganized, tight copy,” says SM’s editing department, and he is there- 
tore one of that department’s favorite SM _ contributors. James C. 
Cumming is the man, and in this issue he starts a new series of articles 
on the department store market. His name and his writings are 
familiar to all old SALEs MANAGEMENT readers. He was the author, 
for one thing, of an excellent series we printed several years ago under 
the title “The $8,000,000,000 Textile Market: Is It Ripe for Brand- 
Name Promotion ?” 


For the benefit of newcomers to subscriber ranks, I'll say Jim is 
a Princetonian, that he learned the department store field by work- 
ing in it. He wrote copy for Macy and Bamberger, served as adver- 
tising manager for retail units of Sears-Roebuck, once had ten 
fingers in the Bloomingdale advertising pie. Since 1936 he’s been in 
the agency field, is now vice-president of John A. Cairns & Co. of 
New York, where, with a constellation of other Princetonians, he 
works on a variety of accounts where department stores are bread- 
and-butter business. 


He has a head a-churn with ideas. So much so, in fact, that every 
time we sit down at a lunch table together, I know I shall end up 
the potential possessor of three or four more pieces from his prolific 
typewriter. 


“The Stockings Were Hung . . ." New York's jungle sum- 
mer heat was barely subsiding back in September of 1937 when a clutch 
slipped somewhere in the back of my mind and | began doodling on my 
desk pad with the object of thinking up something that would interest 
Sales Management subscribers in connection with holiday business. The 
result was a survey in which a professional research organization was 
commissioned to ask people in a number of cities what they wanted for 
Christmas. Subscribers ate it up, and we repeated the survey in 1939. 
Now we're going to do it again. You'll see the results of National 
Analysts’ investigations in the issue dated November |. 


Sequel: Last fall when a West Coast Regional Meeting of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives was held in San Francisco, 
the San Francisco Sales Managers Association invited the sales man- 
agement class from the University of California to attend as guests. 
I talked with some of them... a clean, good-looking bunch of boys 
bent seriously on preparation for sales careers. (You may remember 
having seen a photo of this group in SM ’s camera report of the 
meeting. ) 


This same class was the subject of a picture story all its own 
when, in January, they staged a sales meeting which they planned 
and produced in cooperation with The Parafine Companies. (See 
“Students in Marketing Show How They Would Stage a Sales 
Meeting,’ SM February 15, 1947). 


In Shop Talk in that issue 1 passed on some information about 
the class and some of its individual members. I mentioned particu- 
larly Richard Stark, the chap who acted as “chairman” of the mock 
conference. After service in the Navy during the war, Stark returned 
to California to finish his education, was then ringing up such high 
grades that his colleagues were sure he would win the Phi Beta 
Kappa key for scholarship. 


Now I have a letter from him, and I’m going to quote part of it: 


“it is with pride that I advise you of my new employer, The 
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Parafine Companies, Inc., which you will recall was the company 
with which our class worked to produce our mock sale conference. 
\ly position with this fine company is industrial salesman, paints. 
Several members of our class are now. employed as sales representa- 
tives and trainees for some of the best firms in their respective indus- 
tries. As far as I know, each one of these sales neophytes is doing 
a very creditable job and is happy with his work. 


‘It may be of interest to you to learn that Miss Jean A. Sanderson 
is now in New York, working as a junior editor for /’ogue magazine. 
Jean, whose father is a sales manager subscriber to your publication, 
won second prize in the ‘Prix de Paris’ contest which was conducted 
by ’ogue this past spring. One of the prizes for her success in this 
contest is her present position. Miss Sanderson, you will recall, was 
one of the two girls enrolled in the class. She certainly did well 
in upholding the scholastic reputation of her sex, standing among the 
first two or three of thirty-three in grades attained. 


“I should like to thank you, on behalf of Professor Roberts, the 
class and myself, for the thoughts expressed in your editorial column 
‘Shop Talk.’ That ‘coveted key’ of Phi Beta Kappa is now mine and 
I know that your pulling for me served as an inspiration, thereby 
helping me in attaining it.” 


Coal Salesman, 1948 Model: The magazine Coal-H/eat has 
been mulling over its industry’s competition and visualizing the 
grade of personal salesmanship that is going to be required to hold its 
trenches against other types of fuels. K. C. Richmond, the maga- 
zine’s editor, has come up with a basic list of qualifications for coal 
salesmen. It’s stiff, and no one could possibly accuse him of setting 
his sights too low. Here is the ten-point set of standards he pro- 
poses. 


“Trends in fuel utilization and marketing indicate that the coal 
salesman must now be expected: 


1. To anticipate the consumer's needs for heat, hot water, power, 
or the end uses of coal, to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 


2. To master and follow the accepted principles of salesmanship and 
marketing. 


3. To learn the changing heating or fuel needs, the sales potentiali- 
ties of the territory he serves, the factors that affect their realization, 
and how to develop new business. 


4. To know the elementary principles of heating and combustion— 
what happens to the heat his customers buy; to know the charac- 
teristics of and be able to demonstrate the proper use cf the coal 
handled in his territory. 


5. To be familiar with the various types of heating or plant equip- 
ment used in his territory—its sale, proper installation, operation and 
maintenance. 


6. To study the developments and trends in building, heating equip- 
ment design, coal production (sizing and preparation), coal storage, 
handling, utilization and service. 


7. To work with available fuel and heating engineers, advertising 
and sales promotion men in furthering the more satisfactory use and 
sale of coal, and the equipment in which coal is used. 


8. To cultivate builders, architects and others whose activities may 
influence the choice and installation of coal-fired heating equipment. 


9. To create and build good-will, help maintain the highest possible 
standards of professional service, customer and trade relationships. 


10. To do business at a profit, earn a satisfactory income, and 
acquire a favorable reputation.” 


The very fact of Mr. Richmond’s attempt to blueprint an efficient 
and successful salesman for his industry is significant. It’s a part of 
a healthy trend in the direction of development of creeds and 
standards which have long been part of the leadership thinking in 
such professions as law and medicine. It’s bound to help to raise 
the professional standards in selling and marketing. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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KNOW - HOW,—WHO, 
—WHEN,—WHERE,—WHY? 
... that helps sell goods 


Countless requests for helpful in- 
formation come to Haire Readers’ Service 
each day—by mail, phone, personal call. 

This service is known, used and appre- 
ciated as the short cut to fact finding in 
the merchandising world. 

Here unique fact sources are at your 
finger-tips—Publication files dating back 
to 1866! The priceless Haire merchandis- 
ing library! The news-gathering, news 
analyzing services of Haire editorial 
staffs! 

It’s another reason why you tap a rich 
lode of SELL-ective reader interest when 
you advertise your product in the special- 
ized Haire publication that covers your 
field. Send for fact folder on your market. 


MORE effective because 
they’re MORE SELL-ective 
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It's New... It Has a Future: 


The Airport Super-Service Station 


This report of the doings of Pacific Airmotive Corporation, 


operators of 140 franchised dealerships—coast to coast— 


may start you to thinking about this type of outlet as a new 


and promising channel of distribution for many products. 


Airport merchandising is here—to 
be figured in market plans. The first 
national chain of airport super-service 
stations already handles more than 
300 different lines, totaling more than 
half a million separate items. 

True, a lot of it is technical goods, 
such as 3,000 h.p. engines. But there 
is also an array of small technical 
products such as hand tools, and these 
airport stores are going to be logical 
outlets for many kinds of consumer 
goods. So, among the multiplying out- 
lets in the distribution picture, don’t 
overlook airport service stations. 

Up to war's end the private flier 
was a pal of the early automobile 
owner, who bought his gasoline from 
his grocer, had his repair work done 
at the local machine shop, and when 
he ran into trouble on the road, got 
out and crawled under. Even now, 
the private flier thinks twice before 
starting out cross country, because he 
has no assurance of trustworthy serv- 
ice or spare parts. Landing at a 
minor airport, he may find the serv- 
ice station closed for the day, or the 
technical ability not good, and the 
prices unreasonable. 

As far back as 1940, management 
of the Pacific Airmotive Corp., Bur- 


58 


bank, Calif., saw that lack of good 
service facilities was perhaps the great- 
est obstacle to development of private 
flying, and laid plans for making its 
own kind of technical service available 
to private fliers, including companies 
owning planes for executives and 
salesmen. 


This company started modestly in 
1928 to render repair, maintenance, 
overhaul and modification service to 
airlines and plane manufacturers, 
with service stations in Los Angeles 
and Oakland. That led into technical 
manufacturing—test benches, propel- 
ler blade straighteners, and so on— 
also to jobbing technical products of 
other manufacturers. 

War made it necessary to mark 
time on these plans. Last year the 
company was ready to go ahead with 
a P.A.C. authorized dealer program, 
and today has 140 franchised dealers 
covering the country from Boston to 
Anchorage, Alaska, with bases in 


CUB CUSTOMERS: Today's nursery guests at this air service station are to- 
morrow's customers for a full line of aviation and other products (top photo). 
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| [the Baking Industry 
| |S your market... 

| Send for this 
— study 


The study gives essential marketing facts. It 

tells how the baking industry is organized— 

what equipment, ingredients and supplies it 

buys and why, when and who buys them. Here, 

Pa too, are successful methods of selling and ad- 
a vertising to the baking industry. 

FREE—52 page market study helpful to manufacturers in planning distri- 


bution, sales and advertising to large combination baking companies, in- WHAT THE STUDY COVERS 


dependent wholesale bakers, retail bakers and bakery supply houses. 


1. Organization of the baking industry 
(wholesale, retail and house-to-house baker- 
ies)—how each type operates and distributes 
its products. 


The baking industry is a growing 2 billion dollar per year busi- 
ness. The industry's leaders with the backing of thousands of in- 
dividual bakers are determined to further increase present volume. 
This industry-wide determination means a stepping up of quality 
and service. It means widespread modernization now that new 
equipment is becoming available. Now watch the proverbial back- 
log of demand become translated into today’s orders. 

The first offer of The Baking Industry and How To Sell It met 
with unusual demand. Another supply is now available. The bak- 
ing industry hits its stride in its vast modernization program. ; , ; 

"You will find The Baking Industry and How To Sell i a as a 3. Hendy alphabetical guide of equipment 
sales tool and guide to the kind of advertising copy bakers will and ingredients—everyching the baker buys. 


read to your advantage. Here is the general and detailed informa- 


2. Operating details of the major buying 
groups (special pictorial section)—a handy 
guide to those interested in how ingredients, 
equipment and supplies are used. 


4. Charts of bakers’ buying practices—bak- 


tion you should have to secure your share of this vast market. : 
ery supply house functions. 


Send the coupon. 


Prepared by Bakers Weekly's editorial staff comprised of twelve full 
time editors each a specialist on the major phases of the baking in- ' 5 
dustry. Field reports from correspondents in every major market, in- ing efforts to this market. 
formation from Bakers Weekly's own Market Research Department, 
findings from our own Laboratory and Experimental Bakery, data 
from our Engineering Department are combined to make this study ee 
the most complete up-to-date book on the baking industry today. Bakers Weekly 
45 West 45th St. 

~roremmmerereme| New York 19, N.Y. 

bis Please send my free copy of The Baking Industry 
and How To Sell it. 


5. A guide for planning sales and advertis- 
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Burbank and Linden, N. J., the 
former the largest ever built with 
private funds. 

The franchised dealer must meet 


some simple requirements. His airport 
location must be in a territory that 
will enable him to build a profitable 
business. He must have store facilities 
to display aviation merchandise. He 
must have a good reputation in his 
community, keep good accounts, have 
hourly and flat rates for service which 
are in line with local rates, and be 
willing to work under supervision 
which is planned to keep him up to 


O* 


standards governing the quality of his 
service. His charges must be reason- 
able. 

He must believe in aviation, see his 
business future in it, be willing to 
work for it—and then the company 
disregards the number of dollars he 
has in his bank account, extends him 
credit, and puts its facilities behind 
him to help him get the most revenue 
for the fewest dollars of his own 
money invested. 

The company itself now renders 
maintenance service to 57 airlines, and 
does considerable work on the experi- 


NIGHT AUDIENCE 


and 
* 


DAY AUDIENCE!.. 


* B.M.B. 


...that’s in the “Triple market” 


listening area of 


ROCHESTER 


MINNESOTA’S INTERNATIONAL MARKET 


INTERNATIONAL. 350,000 International visitors from all parts of 
oe the world visit Rochester every year and KROC is their only 


static-free station. 


- METROPOLITAN. 34,000 able-to-buy consumers live and work in 
Rochester, where some of the largest plants, hatcheries and can- 
neries in the world are located. 


. listen and respond to NBC’s top stars and 


RURAL. 87,200 Rural consumers reside in the KROC primary 
* coverage area 


local interest programs. 


Population Families Radio Homes % Radio 
Primary Coverage Area 256,453 65,272 59,030 90.0 
Secondary Coverage Area 252,557 66,075 58,529 88.6 
Total Primary & Secondary $09,010 131,347 117,559 89.4 


Plus 350,000 annual International Visitors. . . 
RESULT: $350,532,000 annual Retail Sales in the KROC Triple Market Area. 


EVERYONE 
DIALS TO 


KROC 


BC 


me. Network 
Northwest Network 


Established 1935 


IN ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Nationally represented by the John E. Pearson Company 


mental and production planes of air- 


craft manufacturers. Naturally, jt 
has a heavy investment in the latest 
and largest tools for such work and. 
through its bases, makes them ayvail- 
able to the smallest franchised dealer, 

This year, during which franchised 
dealers have been growing in num- 
ber, the company often has been 
asked by young men just out of mili- 
tary service, how they can get started 
as fixed base operators with the least 
capital. Earl Herring, president of 
the company, tells them that they 
must take four slow, careful steps— 
there is no quick road to riches in 
this business : 


1. The new operator, or airport 
merchant, should render an engine 
exchange service; push sales of sery- 


ice which can be rendered with hand 


tools; most important, sell aviation 
merchandise, flying jackets, sun 
glasses, textbooks, instruments, and 


many other items fliers will buy. 


2. He must build inventory as fast 
as possible with financial safety ; make 
his shelves his savings bank, but buy- 
ing carefully. Much of the aviation 
merchandise sells to non-fliers as well. 
Horsemen wear leather jackets; mo- 
torcyclists wear goggles. 


3. He must cautiously install some 
shop equipment. A good fabric and 
sheet metal shop is needed, but a 
$3,500 propeller governor test bench 
would be a white elephant. In the in- 
terest of flying customers, he must de- 
velop production line knowledge and 
skill in repair, overhaul and modifica- 
tion, and rely to the utmost upon 
P.A.C. base facilities, flying much of 
his work to these bases, or flying bor- 
rowed tools. This leaves him free to 
develop his ability as a merchandiser 
and salesman of service. 


4+. When volume is big enough, he 
is ready to become an area distributor 
of parts and supplies, and the com- 
pany not only buys for a large num- 
ber of dealers, who move a _ heavy 
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DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
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(Closing October 1st) 
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volume of aeronautical merchandise, 
but by reason of its buying for a great 
organization, can advise what to 
handle, what to avoid, with reference 
to his particular location. 

The overhaul bases at Burbank and 
Linden (the latter still taking shape) 
are so large and technically advanced 
that aviation people have assumed big 
plans for going after more airline and 
airframe business. But it is _ pri- 
marily to back up the franchised 
dealer in most effectively serving the 
private flier. 

“The man who comes in with a 
Piper Cub,” says Mr. Herring, “is 
entitled to get from any one of our 
dealers, no matter where he is located, 
the same service as the vice-president 
of a great airline. He will see small 
engine parts being serviced on the 
same line as huge crankshafts from 
R2800’s. He will be able to exchange 
his engine and engine accessories with 
the same speed and convenience en- 
joyed by airlines, and conserve his in- 
vestment in his plane by obtaining the 
same modern assembly line overhaul 
service.” 

Last year the company did approxi- 
mately $6'% million gross sales 
through its dealers, branches and cus- 
tomers, a record exceeding even war 
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Typical 
LV.E. Users 

° Westinghouse 

¢ General Motors 

¢ Goodrich 

° Goodyear 

e Firestone 

¢ General Electric 
National Cash Register 
« Minneapolis-Honeywell 
¢ Caterpillar Tractor 

« Swift & Co. 

¢ Armour 


To assure sharp, brilliant projection, 
manufacturers of leading sound slidefilm 
units use §.V.E. projectors exclusively. 
S.V.E. projectors are preferred for their 
sturdiness, dependability, and ease of 
operation. 


years. ‘This year the volume is ex- 
pected to increase. It is closely affli- 
ated with the Union Oil Company of 
California, which has a large stock 
ownership, and two directors on the 
board. In sales of petroleum prod- 
ucts, however, both the company and 
its dealers are entirely independent. 

Purchasing offices for aviation and 
other merchandise, and __ technical 
equipment and supplies, are at Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Dealers Carry Many Lines 

This is just a partial list of lines 
carried by dealers operating with Pa- 
cific <Airmotive Corp. teamwork: 
Abrasives—Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.; Aircraft finishes—The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; Batteries— 
Exide, The Electric Storage Battery 
Co.; Bearings—SKF; Books—Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co.; Brushes—The 
Osborn Mfg. Co.; Cable (aircraft) 
—Macwhyte Co.; Carburetors— 
Chandler Evans Corp., Bendix Avia- 


tion Corp.; Controls—Shakespeare 
Co.; Engines—Continental Motors 
Corp., Jacobs, Pratt & Whitney, 


Ranger; Electrical equipment—Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp.; Fittings—Park- 
er; Fuel pumps—Chandler Evans 
Corp., Chandler-Hill, Glasses (sun) 


—Bausch & Lomb; Goggles—Amerj. 


Polaroid Corp, 
(Glare-Pruf): 
Prod- 


can Optical Co., 
Rochester Optical 
Hardware—Rockford Screw 
ucts; Helmeis—Wash-A-Bill 


Hose assemblies and fittings ~ 


Co,: 


Weatherhead Co. and Instruments— | 


Eclipse- Pioneer. 

Other merchandise: Jackets (lea- 
ther)—Goodgal Co.; Landing gear 
—Bendix Aviation Corp.; Landing 
lights—Grimes Mfg. Corp.; Leather 
Goods—Emmet Manufacturing Co,: 
Luggage (apparel)—Hinson Manv- 
facturing Co.; Magnetos—Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; Painting equipment 


(spray) —The DeVilbiss Co.; Pink. | 
ing shears—J. Wiss & Sons Co.; Pro- | 


pellers—Hamilton Standard,  Sen- 
senich; Pumps—Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; Shock mounts—Lord Mfg, 
Co.; Spark plugs—The B. G. Corp.; 
Tapes—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.; Thread—Linen Thread Co,; 
Tools (hand )—The Black & Decker 


Mfg. Co.; Tools (pneumatic)— f 
Cleveland Pneumatic ‘Tool Co,; 


Watches — Kelbert Watch Coa, 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co,; 
Wearing apparel — H-L-B Corp, 


Willis and Geiger, Inc. and Welding F 


apparatus—The Linde Air Products 


Co. 


SVE. PROJECTORS... 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF ALL 


LEADING SOUND SLIDEFILM UNITS 


S.V.E. is the only company that manu- 
factures a complete line of 100 to 300 
watt projectors to meet any single- or 
double-frame filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide 
requirements. Consult your dealer or 
write direct for full information. 


Address Dept. 5.M. 39 


‘SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


i 


100 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WATER works! 


Water is the hardest worker on the farm . . 


. ups egg production, fattens 
beef faster, saves baby pigs, makes more milk, insures against fires, cuts chores, 
lightens labor, is a vital profit factor in today’s big business of farming . .. 

is a major modernizer in the farm homes, makes farm life more pleasant 

and satisfying! ... So the latest developments in water systems, layouts 

and operations, well location, tanks, heaters, softeners, outlets ... bathroom 
planning, plumbing, sinks, electric washers are major news for the best 
farmers and their wives ... important enough for the most important farm 
publication to devote more than a dozen articles by experts in its current 
issue on all phases of water, supply and utility. “Running Water on the Farm” 
is a working guide for the farmer ... will sell millions of dollars worth of 
equipment ... merits the attention of all advertisers seeking a better market 


for better merchandise. See SuccEssFUL FARMING, September issue. 


Atomic Acres... Today the Soviet Union, not the U. S., 
has the greatest undeveloped soil resources ... four times our 
combined crop and pastureland! ...So0 we must use soil 


better! “Would Our Soil Win Another War?” page 32. 


New Pasture Patterns... If dairy crossbreeding |, tctt2/ sa 
: ‘ ee oe Vf / P 
becomes common, farmers will have to get used to ey "4 J ve 


new coat colors on cows. Still experimental, 


crossbreeding may have large practical potential ... 

*"Pake Another Look at the Dairy Crossbreds”’, page 31. 
Most missed market... are the best U. S. farmers in the 

15 Heart states, who read few general magazines, listen lightly 


to network programs ... overwhelmingly prefer SuccEssFUL 


FARMING, with more than 1,200,000 circulation concentrated 
among agriculture’s top segment with the best soil, best methods, best brains, 
largest investments. SF subscriber’s average 1946 gross income was $7,860 
(excluding government payments) . .. $3,252 above U.S. farm average! 
With peak savings of the six best years in history, 


billions in merchandise demands, the SF 
audience is the best class market in the U.S. 
today. No national advertising is truly national 
without this market and medium. Get all the 
facts! . . . SuccessFuL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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WHY OVERLOOK 
10 BILLION $$$ 
WORTH « SALES! 


Wake up! 15 million American Negroes 
buy food, drinks, drugs, ccsmetécs, 
other products. They have 10 billion 
dollars to spend! Tell them what you 
have to sell. The best way is through 
Race publications, the Negrocs’ own 
newspapers and magazines. Through 
them you make friends with the most 
loyal customers in the world. Tremen- 
dous profits are made through adver- 
tising to this great and growing mar- 
ket. For full details write Interstat> 
United Newspaners, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., serving America’s leading 
advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

® Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


The management man’s \, 
preferred source of daily b> 
business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 

— the Central West. 


Chicago Sournal 


of Commerce 
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Unsurpassed in 
os at an mri 


MOUNTED 
ENLARGEMENTS 


So./s5 
$55.00 per 1°90 


POST CARDS or 4°x5"s 
522.00 per 1000 Lots 
24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 


LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


4 famans 


' 
Notegraph r, James J. Kriegsmar 


MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A 


U. S. A.'s 
We 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKING INDUSTRY? 


See Bakers Weekly's offer 
of market ~~ age 
59, this issue, Sales Man- 
agement. 


30°x40° 53.85 EA. 
20°x 30° $2.50 EA. 


4 @) A 165 West 46th St. & 
1 Davy AT Bhyant 9-1723 WY. 
otographersr : 


“WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 


Promotion 


Newcomer's Key 


One publisher, Peoria Newspapers, 
Inc., is doing itself—and the city in 
which it publishes—a favor. P.N. is 
and has been for some time, present- 
ing each newcomer to Peoria a book- 
let, ‘““Newcomer’s Key to Peoria,” 
a guide to the city. The booklet 
turns a spotlight on the city’s airports, 
government, schools, churches, and— 
believe it or not—doesn’t steal the 
show for itself. Since 1935. the 
Peoria Newspapers have welcomed 
more than 12,000 Newcomer Fam- 
ilies to the city through its Civic 
Hostess, to whom the booklet is dedi- 
cated. Write Earl Maloney, adver- 
tising director, for a copy. 


How to Win Friends 


The Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(417 Fourteenth Street, Oakland 12, 
Calif.) has a book containing late 
information regarding Pacific Coast 
markets and manufacturing, with a 
industrial advantages and 
opportunities in the Metropolitan 
Oakland area (Alameda County). 
‘The book is titled “How to Win 
the Markets of the New West,” and 
you can have it by request to Will 
Rogers Parker at the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area headquarters. 


tocus on 


The Hotels Are Spending 


The Hotel Monthly recently made 
a comprehensive study of the hotel 
industry with especial emphasis on 
spending plans for rehabilitation 
among hotels. ‘The study brings out 
the fact that there is a $382 million 
market for hotel supplies, equipment 
and furnishings, created by a rehabili- 
tation, repair and re-furnishing pro- 
gram to be launched by 88% of 
America’s largest hotels. ‘To present 
its findings //otel Monthly offers a 
large, well planned book (96 pages) 
which covers every aspect of the situ- 
ation separately. Kitchen equipment, 
carpets, bars, etc., are all given in- 
dividual coverage. Address requests 
to J. Knight Willy, Publisher and 
Editor, The Hotel Monthly, 123 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat... to 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Ince., 
Philadelphia agency responsible for 
the launching, with 27 pages of full- 
color advertisements in each of sev- 
eral national magazines, the new line 
of furniture (Precedent Grouping) 
by Drexel Furniture Co. A reprint 


of the advertisements, 


a new high 
of their type, is available from the 
agency ... to KCKN, Kansas City 
for the Greater Kansas City Marke 
Data folder which it has _ recent) 
prepared ... to La Revue Modern 
for the intelligent manner of pre. 
senting its story in its latest promo. 
tion piece. ‘The publication, 
French-Canadian magazine, has 
circulation of 100,000 after eigh; 
years of existence... to The Evenin 
Star, Washington, D. C., for “D 
you speak ‘statistic’?”” “Vhe brochur 
poses the question, then counters with} 
“Or would you rather learn abow 
Washington newspaper readers 
human terms?” The brochure, whic 
breaks down the readership of th 
newspaper, is the result of a recer 
survey . to the Chicago Times tot 
another of its Pantry Poll studies 
This is, of course, part of the coi 
tinuing consumer panel inventory ( 
grocery brands conducted by Medi 
School Journalism. 


Ohio Sales Conference 
Scheduled for Oct. 14 


Headline speaker is C. 
Allyn, President, Natior 
Cash Register Co. 


‘The Fourth Annual Confere 
of Sales Managers of Ohio Indust 
will be held at the Deshler-Wall 
Hotel, Columbus, on October 
This is a one-day meeting in wh 
all sales executives’ clubs in the st 
participate. 

Dinner speaker will be C. S. All 
president, National Cash Regis 
Co. His subject: “What We H 
Learned About Selling in 63 Y: 
of Experience.” Other _ speai 
scheduled : 

Howard J. Cook, assistant di 
tor, The Chrysler Conference 
Business Management, who will 
cuss training. 

Dr. H. C. Nolen, vice-presid 
McKesson & Robbins, who wit 
group of students, will present 4 
search report based on a study of 
salesmen spend their time. 

Burton Bigelow, management 
sultant, who will speak on salesi# 
compensation. 

Paul Heyneman, San Fran 
whose subject is industrial relat 

Claris Adams, president, — 
State Life Insurance Co., Ww! 
the luncheon speaker. 
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SEAT VER Gh ur | 


NATURALLY your product will sto 
more shoppers . . . and build more business , , 
when it's packaged in rich, royal, “eye-stopping 


7 Maryland Blue Glass. Here's why? 


BLUE makes your product easier to se 


BLUE makes your product easier to remembe 


BLUE makes your product smartly moden| 


IN THE BLUE BOTTLE 


oe BLUE insures rich, distinctive appearance 


PY eS Se LL 


BLUE stands out, assures better display 
BLUE advertises your product in the hom ' 


BLUE builds profits, steps up repeat sales 


\ 
b 

(Write today ... tell us the nature of yom 
product and the sizes in which it is packed... and let 
send you samples of appropriate stock designs. 0 ; 


if you use bottles or jars in large quantities, we'll} 


glad to create a special design for your exclusive us 


MARYLAND GLASS COR? 
BALTIMORE 30, Mi 


PICTURED ON THE 
PRECEDING PAGE 


are just a few of the handsome stock desig j 


This diagram makes them easy to identity 


I. French Square - - ~- in }4 0z.to 16q) 
( 2. Maryland Oval = - in 17 dram to 32@ 
3. Cabinet Square - - - in 4 0z.to32@ 
4. Chesapeake Oval - - in 40z.to32@ 
5.SquatJar - - in 2%4e6dramto /8 


lke ALSO AVAILABLE IN CLEAR GLAS 


pack to attract in (ujland Blu 


SE 


desig 
identi 
to 16 
to 32 
to 32 
to 32 
to 18 
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Debut on "Hipless" 


Another new Yale product, now in 
large-scale production and ready for 
national distribution, will be accorded 
one of the most extensive efforts un- 
dertaken for a single builders’ hard- 
ware line. The product is the Yale 
Compact Door Closer, produced by 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Although door closers are generally 
regarded as industrial products, Yale 
will extend its sales drive beyond the 
market of architects, builders and 
other specialists, into the general con- 
sumer market. 

Distribution will be through tradi- 
tional wholesalers’ and builders’ hard- 
ware specialists. Hardware and 
builder materials stores will retail it. 

First big gun in the drive will be 
advertisements, in October, in na- 
tional hardware and _ architectural 
papers. In November, the first adver- 
tisement will appear in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Various displays, lithographed in 
as many as nine colors, will be dis- 


tributed to all outlets as point-of-sale 
Each of these displays will show the 
actual product. 

Demonstration models, of wood 
and neatly packed, containing a mini- 
ature door operated by an actual door 
closer will be carried by all salesmen. 

Packages for the door closer bear 
labels conforming with the company’s 
over-all package program announced 
last year. Package inserts will be 
included in cartons of related Yale 
products. 

The direct mail campaign will in- 
volve at least two comprehensive mail- 
ings to architects. 

Promotional material for architects 
will stress the new ideas in Yale’s 
‘“‘HipLess” brand door closer. Busi- 
ness paper advertising will go into 
specific mechanical details. Headline 
copy and lead captions will be geared, 
on most advertisements, for consumer 
interest. 

Meade Johnson, Yale & Towne 
marketing manager, is directing the 
campaign. ‘The advertising agency is 
James ‘Thomas Chirug, Boston. 


POP CORN TIME: Howard C. Smith, president, American Pop Corn Co., 
Sioux City, lowa, inspects part of the media to be used for the largest 
advertising campaign backing Jolly Time pop corn. Promotion is to 
appear in these 25 magazines, |,121 newspapers, and on 75 radio stations. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


1947 


WINNER: Courtley, Ltd.'s first prize for 
Father's Day window display goes to Harry's, 
Mobile, Ala. This prize is for men's stores. 


Air Tours 


A system-wide sales campaign is 
being conducted by Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Memphis, ‘Tenn., 
to boost trafic on the company’s re- 
cently announced all-expense Havana 
Air Cruise. More than 1,500  per- 
sonal and telephone calls to sell the 
tour are being made daily by sales 
and ticketing personnel, while the air- 
line’s employes, including pilots, me- 
chanics, clerks, stewardesses and 
trafic personnel are being encouraged 
to promote the air cruise. 

The package to be offered until 
November 15, includes round trip 
passage from any of the 18 domestic 
cities served by Chicago and South- 
ern, plus five days and six nights in 
the Cuban Capital. 

According to W. L. Scott, direc- 
tor of sales promotion, results during 
the first week of the campaign indi- 
cate heavy returns in cash sales and 
potential customers. 

“This is the first attempt by a 
scheduled airline to make overseas 
vacations a reality for countless clerks, 
school teachers, secretaries and others 
in the low and middle _ income 
brackets,” Mr. Scott says. ‘“To most 
people, knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries is limited to what they've seen 
in motion pictures and read in books. 

“This low-price tour to a famous 
Latin American resort should have a 
natural appeal to thrift-conscious va- 
cationists everywhere and we intend 
to sell it on that basis... . We plan 
to approach every customer along our 
routes, and have already begun a di- 
rect mail campaign which will ulti- 
mately reach more than 1,000,000 
potential buyers.” 


65 


the 
° ’ 
morning's 


young 


There’s only one morning newspaper in New York 


reaching today’s most important generation with a special feature. 


Today's Moderns is in the Herald Tribune tradition . . . bright, energetic, vital... 


youthful in manner, adult in purpose. Published every Friday exclusively 

in the Herald Tribune. Today’s Moderns is the new must reading for young 
adults, the most impressionable, brand-conscious, waiting-to-be-sold 

market in town. To get a slant on what your best customers are thinking and 
doing, read young New York's special feature regularly. It won't be long 


before you'll want to talk to the morning's young through the Herald Tribune. 


NEW <o,. YORK 


Herald a#e22= Tribune 


today’s 
moderns 
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| Planned by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor and designed by The Chartmakers, | 


Taxes on alcoholic beverages could pay | 
salaries of 1,741,122 Government workers 


Tax revenues from alcoholic beverages in 1946 brought federal, state and local governments 


; 

the staggering sum of $3,482,244,917. This huge tax revenue is enough to pay the salaries of i i 
1,741,122 government workers in the $2,000 a year income bracket. fs. ! 

In 1933 these revenues amounted to only thirty million dollars; with only one year of recession —=_—S 
they have grown steadily until in 1946 they were 116 times greater than in 1933. ——— 
\| LIAL TIM er ; I 
——<— = Wad is } 
. . oh“s'« f iH 
For every alcoholic beverage tax dollar in 1933: ieee te 
f 1 % 4 ' 
; Tineke Ay | 
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A simple case of Murder 


\\i/7A4 recent analysis of the increase in 
ruagazine advertising costs revealed 
that the same art, mechanical and space 
that a dollar would buy in 1940, costs at 
least $1.42 today. 
In addition, there is twice the volume of 
advertising competing for attention in 
magazines today! 
Hence, in order to maintain the same rela- 
tive advertising effectiveness today as in 
1940, it now costs approximately $2.84 
instead of a dollar!* 
To many a manufacturer, rising costs 
may swing the balance from profit to loss 
. . and with double the competition to 
meet, today’s distribution costs can be 
murderous. : 


(Coronet 


2,000,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


a ae 


Commencing with the March, 1948, issue, 
space will be available in CORONET to 
a limited number of advertisers at rates 
which are 22% below the minimum guar- 
anteed rates of any other multi-million 
circulation general magazine in America! 


This means that a select group of adver- 
tisers will now be able to address one of 
the only two great multi-million maga- 
zine audiences never before available — 
Reader’s Digest and Coronet. 


It means that a truly great market — with 
a family population exceeding that of 
New York City’s — is being made avail- 
able for the first time, at prices which 
offer the first major reduction of national 
magazine rates in history! 


*The 1947 Advertising Dollar 
by the G. M. Basford Company 


NEW YORK 

366 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-5400 
CHICAGO 

Coronet Building 
Dearborn 7676 
DETROIT 

417 New Center Building 
Madison 5745 


PHILADELPHIA 

1700 Walnut Street 
Pennypacker 5-8998 
BOSTON 

525 Statler Office Building 
Liberty 5526 

LOS ANGELES 

448 South Hill Street 
Trinity 9924 
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no two cities are alike 
in brand preferences 


Bench-marks on consumer shopping habits and brand preferences are now available annu- 
ally for an ever-widening list of cities, as more and more newspapers follow the “Consumer 
Analysis” surveys pioneered by the Milwaukee Journal more than twenty years ago. 


New 1947 surveys have been released by the Philadelphia Bulletin and the St. Paul 


Dispatch-Pioneer Press. The surveys give us a picture of two excellent markets, yet 
utterly unlike. 


Look first at the differences between the two cities as to where consumers buy their food 
and their toiletries and cosmetics. This was in answer to the question, “Where do you 
buy MOST of your groceries (also asked for cosmetics and toilet preparations)?” 


FOOD are =] chains WH others 


St. Pa! ae 
Philadelphia |. — Se 


ear? 


1 us? 
See LAL ee 


COSMETICS AND department stores independent drug (__] chain drug 
TOILETRIES SS variety stores LC} house-to-house <=] all others 


St, Paul cer 2 es OD a 


Philadelphia [EE = = 


Mig 


And when it comes to brand preferences—often a nationally advertised brand which is 
popular in one city is virtually unknown in the other. For example, Davis baking powder, 
Ritter’s catsup and Tetley’s tea are leaders in Philadelphia but have less than 1% of the 


business in St. Paul. Similar variances are to be found in St. Paul favorites which are 
nowhere in the Philadelphia market. 


SS 


Here are 5 leaders in Philadelphia: See how insignificant they are in St. Paul 


% of families buying coffee, canned milk, etc. 
who use each brand: 


Philadelphia VALI ON 


St. Paul 


Maxwell House coffee 


Borden canned milk 


Ivory Flakes (for dishes) 


Pond’s facial cream 


Sunbeam mixmaster Y 51.5% PESO 19.1% Serene % 


"cee eee eee hee eee ee ee 


The moral? Could it be variations in advertising pressure? Better distribution in one city 
than another? Better personal salesmanship? Even you may not be as “national” as 


you think you are. Rye 4 


PICTOGRAPH BY Sources: 1947 Consumer Analysis studies by Philade'phia Bulletin 
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BILLIONAIRE 


BIDOY 


Te market—by truck. Back to the farm with feed, equip- 


ment and other supplies—by truck. Chores of all kinds 
—by truck. That’s all in a day’s work on the poultry farm. 
So it’s only natural that makers of trucks, tires and other 
automotive equipment find the poultry farm market so 
profitably responsive. Especially that segment of half-a- 
million leading poultry raisers who are partial to brands 
advertised in their favorite “‘business’’ magazine—Poultry 
Tribune. Do they know about yours? Watt Publishing 
Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 


‘f/ 500,000 
j/ Circulation 


> JU HUMMING 87 


Chicago: Peck & Billingslea a ut rL, : 
New York: Billingslea & Ficke Trey eee ~ jt i 


“TRIBUNE 


os Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 


-MENTEE SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 


Farm mortgage debt down a quarter 


Farm mortgage debt dropped from $6,586 millions in 1940 to $5,081 millions in 1946, or 22.9%. 


[__} Increases 
Declines up to 14.9% 
Declines 15 to 24.9% 
Declines 25% and over 


WHERE smatt business [§ DOING BEST 


The net income of proprietors, including farmers, increased 131.4% 
in 1945 over 1939, but the gains were not evenly distributed 


ney . 
~ New England 
Ws j 4.7 
/ Pacific v . Middle 
/ 176.6 wai Ee Atlantic 
North Central — f. oo 
) i as 
Mountain 183.6 North Central 
ty 
\ 
\ 
— South Atlantic 
4 South Central ne 
West 
South Central 


Figures indicate 
Per cent increase 
1945 over 1939 
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BUSINESS MARKETS FOLLOW THE WORKERS 


These Government Census figures are presented in this form for the first 
time. This table indicates in percentages the number of wage earners by 
state and regions of each of the twenty divisions of the manufacturing industry. 


Reprints of this, and two previous breakdowns, on 
‘Value of Production’ and ‘Wages Paid", are avail- 
able on request: address the Promotion Department. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 04| * 88104133 12 9 0910 ’ * 0 * * ms 0.1.) * o1|* 
GEORGIA 14] 01173123 13.4 [23 {112]| 08] 26103 ° 071 151) 04102 01104104103 /104 
FLORIDA 2111.31 ° 0.1 141116/08]107],09] * — as 06] 0.1 | 0.1 bd 011° ° 0.2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 36152176142 163 1651261] 27] 83102 10} 24] 51} 5142.4 101121061161] 10 
KENTUCKY 12152103109 {1.1 19102109104 | * bd 07110} 101|05 08105103102 {04 
TENNESSEE > Te he 23512 3° 30109]12])53 10.2 ° 1.71 1.91 1.2 11.8 01104/]03] * 0.5 
ALABAMA 0.6 37105 ]* 07}1.1}04]1.4] * 10] ° 14} 2910.1 0.1 |} 0.2 | * 2 26s 
MISSISSIPPI 05] - 05109 152 109 104}]02]1.2 | — ° - 08} * Ks ° a) O22 T° 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 6811.410.91}2.2 nos {5 413.5147 11846 2102) 43] 1011.7 0.2123 104118105 
ARKANSAS 0.4 eo i? 16 03106106 . — 04} * 0.1 “ ad ° bd . 
LOUISIANA 2 14102106 }5.2 1.0 2 611.4] * _— ° 1.31} 0210.1 ° 0.210.1109 10.1 
OKLAHOMA 1.0 * ° , 2 6103 | * 0.17 ° 09102106 6 0.4 | * ¢ 0.1 
TEXAS 233 9 0711.4 14.7 | 2 0.4 ( 2.4 118.0 0.1} 0.2} 19106109 02117 {03109 103 

MOUNTAIN 26)| * + 0 37104 | * 131,05 118 . 011131 06 * 021 * * 02 
MONTANA 0.3 | - ne 0 . 2101104 . bd 01] * 10 sas * ” * 
IDAHO 03 = > 4 01 ~ * pas 01 * 0? oo + * . 7. 
WYOMING 0.1 aes ; 02 * * * * AED * 01 * * ” PS ” 7 
COLORADO 10] * 01 10.3 [02 | * 16 |02 40.4 ° 0.110 0 0.3 ° 021° . 0.2 
NEW MEXICO Ct = + ° 0.4 | * Oi: * 0.1 — ° 6.31 ° 0.1 ~ ° _ — {| * 
ARIZONA 0.2 |- - 04 )0.) 01);01]— - ¢ 0.1} * . 7 . * - . 
UTAH 06} * ° 01 1° We he 02101404 — . 02101109 + * * ans * 
NEVADA > me > * 2 . > a ao _ 0.1 > 0.1 = * ime ale -_ 

PACIFIC 11.6] 1.9106] 3.5 92.) 169 163 163 13.9 [0.1 40} 0.2] 49] 3.3 | 3.4 1.5 |3.3 11.7 117.6 | 2.0 
WASHINGTON 171 - ° 03 02.) 11243.1109103 10.1 ° 0.1} 0.7} 0.3 |07 ° 0.4 |* 3.5 |0.3 
OREGON 121) * 0210.2 eo £32705 1635" . 0.1}02) 0.2 |0.2 . 0.3 }0.1 |0.2 10.2 
CALIFORNIA 8.7] 1.1} 0.4} 3.0 | * 45120] 49 | 3.5 | * 4.0} * 40128 ,25 11.5 126 11.6 13.9 11.5 

OTHER STATES 0.1'230]031] 0.1 B7.1 }0241017.9 | 0.2 442.0 $59.2 111.2] — 0.2 | 1.0 03 10.2 189 ,2.0 10.2 
* Grouped in "Other States ' to avoid disclosure of individual company operations 
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how do YOU rate in 


the 138 metropolitan miceeald 


There are 138 Metropolitan Markets (in which the leading city has over 50,000 population). 


They are grouped by the J. Walter Thompson Company (1940 population) as follows: 


A) 7 markets (42 counties) with over 2,000,000 population each 


8 26 markets (64 counties) with leading city over 250,000 


73 markets (103 counties) with no city over 250,000 but total population 
over 100,000 


DY 32 markets (33 counties) with leading city 50,000 to 100,000 


THEY INCLUDE 


nation’s 3,073 counties nation’s families country’s retail sales 


64.4% of the country’s retail sales: 


’ A Yytyyy re 


21.4% 18.1% 59% 30% 


65.4% of the food store sales 


28.1% 11.9% 16.1% 11% 


32.4% 23.5% 15.5% 10% 


Population, income and retail sales data for all of these metropolitan markets and their 242 
counties have been assembled by American Home magazine in a brochure called “The 138 
Metropolitan Markets.” The original data was supplied by SALES MANAGEMENT in its May 10, 
1947 Survey of Buying Power. Space is provided in the brochure for users to fill in their com- 
pany sales in each market and county. 
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Source: American Home magazine, New York rr] Aig 
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"24 More Ways to Stump the 
Experts" . . . What is a butterfly 
folder, a strike-in, a hell box, a vig- 
nette, printability, brightness, a 
widow, a soldier, luminance? The 
answers to these and other sticklers 
are to be found in Kimberly-Clark’s 
second edition of its “Test Your 
Word Knowledge of Paper and 
Printing” campaign. It’s a quiz ses- 
sion to challenge many an advertis- 
ing, printing, or paper man. ‘The 
booklet reproduces the company’s 
current 4-color campaign in Fortune, 
Nation's Business, United States 
News, Newsweek, Business Week, 
and its black and white advertise- 
ments in a long list of advertising and 
printing business papers. Send _ re- 
quests to Frank L. Blake, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Market Shifts: \Ieasures of the 
geographic shifts in economic activity 
during the complete war period have 
been presented by the Marketing 
Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, under the 
direction of Nelson A. Miller. For 
marketing executives, manufacturers 
and distributors, the 50 statistical 
tables on population, production, con- 
struction, employment, income, sav- 
ing, retail sales, farming, and other 
changing factors, should prove help- 
ful in planning promotion and dis- 
tribution policies. Titled, “State and 
Regional Market Indicators, 1939- 
1945,” it contains yearly comparisons 
carried through from the base pre- 
war year, 1939. Figures represent 
actual quantities or values for each 
State and region for each year 1939 
through 1945 ; percentage distribution 
y states and regions for 1939 and 
1945, and percent change for each 
State and region 1939 to 1945. The 
report is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Timely Tips: Looking for short 
Cuts to accurate, economical, rapid 
record-keeping ? Perhaps the booklet: 

Three Tools of Business for Dis- 
tribution & Statistical Problems,” will 
answer some of your questions. It’s 
Published by The McBee Co., 295 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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You Tell and Sell 
99.8% Of The 
Families In The 
ABC Troy City Zone 
When You Use The 
Record Newspapers 


po HERE’S WHAT THE ABC TROY CITY ZONE OFFERS: ———+ 


$77,195,000° 
BUYING INCOME $151,474,000° 
99.8% ' 


14c per line 


° Sale Management's 194 7 In the ABC 
Survey of Buying Power Troy Retail Trade Zone 
ABC City Zone Occupied ‘ a full-page costs less 
Dwellings 31,863 City Zone 


ABC Cuculation 31,811 ABC 
Total Net Pad 42.393 family reached 


than 1 cent per 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


- THE TROY RECORD - 


* THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 


How Durene Achieves Yarn Identity 
In Finished Textile Products 


Nine firms, grouped in the Durene Association of America, 


are making substantial progress in gaining public recog- 


nition of their name as a symbol of quality. Business papers 


and direct mail campaigns carry the advertising load. 


Through a 

Bwrint’ business paper 

muit'- ply mercerized combed . ° 

conton yarn and direct mail 

Pad. 14 in 8 campaign aimed 
ExTRa COMFORT ¢ 2 « 

a at the trade 

EXTRA STRENGTH rather than di- 

extea QuauiTY rectly to consum- 

---losting lustre . 
EXTRA SERVICE ers, the Durene 
| iano Association of 


America has, 
during the past eight years, succeeded 
in winning a high degree of accept- 
ance for the idea for which the trade- 
name stands: Fine, mercerized cot- 
ton yarns produced to conform to 
quality standards. 

This year retailers have used 200% 
more advertising space than they used 
in 1946, and 1,000% more than in 
1939, to feature the Durene trade- 


mark—to inform consumers that 
underwear, hosiery and other items 
are made of Durene yarn. The 325 


licensed manufacturers who have the 
right to use ‘Made of Durene yarn” 
on their labels are using 180 million 
Durene identification labels, imprints 
and stickers per year as sales helps. 
‘This represents an increase of 25% 

over 1946. Use of the D-shaped gar- 
ment sticker has more than tripled 
since 1946, 

‘The nine members of the Durene 
Association are the leading manufac- 
turers otf mercerized cotton yarns in 
America. Acting collectively through 
their Association, they control not 
only the quality of the yarns they 
sell to hosiery and garment manu- 
facturers, but the quality of the end 
product if it is authorized to bear 
the Durene label. ‘They have set up 
standards and use policing methods 
that they are met—standards 
affecting size measurements, finish, 
dye, stitching and other factors in 
the production of underwear, polo 
shirts, hose, gloves, anklets and other 
items into which Durene yarns go. 
The 325 licensees who have the right 
to use the trade-mark agree to put 
it only on products of good quality 
and workmanship. They know that 
the Association goes into the open 
market and buys items bearing Du- 
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to see 


rene tags, that it tests these and re- 
serves the right to demand that any- 
thing not up to satisfactory standards 


be withdrawn from sale under the 
trade-mark. 
Also all licensees are required 


under the Durene license agreement 
to submit samples of merchandise for 
testing. Sample merchandise is tested 
at the Better Fabrics Testing Bu- 
reau, which is the official laboratory 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Laboratory reports are 
of constructive value to manufactur- 
ers as an impartial check-test of qual- 
ity and workmanship. Quality con- 
trol has contributed greatly to retaile: 
confidence in ‘“Durene.” 

While the process of mercerizing 
cotton is about a century old, com- 
mercial production in the United 
States dates back to the early 1900's. 
The leading manufacturers in the 
field have been conducting an educa- 
tional campaign since the early 
Twenties. But it was only in 1939 
that members of the Durene Asso- 
ciation decided to focus retailer at- 
tention on the advantages of quality 
mercerized cotton yarn and to pro- 
mote the use of an identification label 
giving reasons why consumers should 
buy garments of Durene yarn. At 


WHAT IS AN 


that time they launched the current 
aggressive campaign which has wen 
such wide acceptance for the Durene 
label and has paid off so consistently, 

The campaigns follow the same 
basic pattern each year: full-page ad- 
vertisements in textile and department 
store publications, and a series of 
mailings to the same audiences as 
those reached by the publication ad- 
vertising. The advertisements usually 
show prominently the D-shaped Du- 
rene label, which itemizes the “4 
Ways Better” sales features: Extra 
comfort Extra strength 
Extra quality . . . Extra service. The 
Durene signature, in heavy black 
script, also appears prominently in 
copy. The slogan, “Quality Wins 
Friends,” is often present ; sometimes 
variants, such as “Quality is pro 
tected” are used in the copy. 

The current 1947 series is particu- 
larly interesting because of the strong 
thread of continuity tying the inser- 
tions together. Each piece of copy 
bears the quotation, ‘Neither men 
nor fools can work without tools,” 
and each features a particular tool. 
One bears the headline, “You Need 
an Axe to Fell a Tree,” and shows 
strong hands grasping an axe-handle; 
picture and headline serve to intro- 
duce the thought that the Durene 
name is a tool to cut down sales resis- 
tance. Another in the series shows 
a wedge, with the headline, “You 
Need a Wedge to Split a Log,” and 
implies that selling power, such 4s 
Durene’s, is a wedge to open up new 
profit opportunities. The last of the 
series, 


ASTERISK? 


IN THIS CASE, it's a booklet for retailers explaining why there is an asterisk 
on Durene* with the foot-note "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off." It's brand name protection. 
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“You Need a Plan to Builda® 
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resis- The Progressive Farmer is not edited from the seat of 
hows a tractor. But, many members of the editorial staff do 
‘You spend about as much time in the field as in the office. 
and They conduct on-the-farm editorial research, main- 
+h as tain close personal contact with schools, colleges and 
new experiment stations, confer with agricultural, busi- 
£ the ness and civic leaders and associations, attend hun- 
iild a & dreds of farm meetings and visit thousands of farms 
and homes each year. 

Thus they get money-making and time-saving ideas 
to present to their readers . . . study the rapidly-chang- 
ing problems and opportunities of Southern agriculture 
... keep “in neighborly touch” with the needs and desires 
of subscriber-families. 

That’s why the editorial columns of The Progressive 
Farmer are the farmer’s language . . . why its editorial 
leadership is practical as well as progressive. And that’s 
also why your advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
makes you a good neighbor to your Southern customers 
who are far more prosperous today than ever before. 


FREE ¢ OPEN THE DOOR TO $ALES is a new 
® book of amazing facts and figures 
on the Rural South’s phenomenal growth as a 
consumer market. 


‘ Obtain your free copy by requesting it from 
meres =6The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
SALES » Alabama, or your nearest advertising office. 


sk Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM + RALEIGH - MEMPHIS - DALLAS - NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
on Pacific Coast Representatives: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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SPEND MONEY-TOO! 


The accumulation of years brings varying degrees of success. 
Home ownership—bank accounts, investments, stocks and 


bonds and a state of mind to go places, see things—to 


enjoy the remaining years. 


Grandpas and Hence, Grandpa and Grandma are to be seen at the 


best Southern resorts in the wintertime and at the best 


Northern resorts in the summertime. They require good 
Grandmas food—good clothes and a better automobile. Their names 

head the best brokers’ lists of stockholders in America’s 
(50 and up) big corporations. 


READ Their greatest pleasure is buying little luxuries for their 


sons, daughters and grandchildren. 
Th p - Ti No! Don’t discount the 267,000 Grandpas and Grand- 
e etroit imes mas to be found in the 400,000 families who read The 
Detroit Times every day. They respond to Detroit Times 
EVERY DAY advertising — too. 


NO COVERAGE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT The DETROIT THK S 
THE 400,000 FAMILIES REACHED BY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


PTE EEL LLE 


_ 
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House,” will appear in September. 

This “tool” campaign got off to a 
good start in the spring, when an 
attractive digest of the first in the 
series Was sent out to presidents . 
retail organizations, together with < 
sterling silver charm in the form of 
an axe. As might be expected, this 
mailing attracted wide attention, and 
a large percentage of the executives 
receiving it wrote complimentary let- 
ters of thanks. Subsequently, a broad- 
side was made up showing tops of 
some 60-odd letterheads and, in a 
few instances, parts of the letters 
from executives of these firms, among 
them Neiman-Marcus, J. C. Penne; 
Co.. Strawbridge & Clothier, ‘The 
Hecht Co., Saks Fifth Avenue, Gim- 
bel Brothers, Carson Pirie Scott, 
Rich’s, Bonwit Teller, J. L. Hudson 
Co., and L. S. Avres & Co. 


YOR NERD A sgt ARI 
ho KNOW VOLR ANGLES 


bwenk. 4 wality wins friends 


WHY A BRAND NAME? It cuts. sales 


resistance, magazine copy reminds retailers. 


A recurrent theme in the Associa- 
tion’s advertising is the extent to 
which stores spend their own money 
to feature the Durene name and 
trade-mark. Rhetorical questions call- 
ing attention to this trend are often 
used as headlines for business paper 
advertisements. Here are two typical 
samples: “wy have retailers more 
than tripled their advertising of mer- 
chandise labeled ‘Made of Durene 
yarn’ during the first half of 19462” 
and “wHy has use of ‘Durene’ labels 
increased more than 130% during the 
first half of 19462’ 

‘he exception to the rule of plac- 
ing advertising in business papers only 
is ‘the use trom time to time of a 
three-quarter page insertion in the 
Sunday New York Times; but even 
im this instance the copy is addressed 
Primarily to the store buyers who 
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are known to watch the columns of 
that publication. Copy in these ad- 
vertisements follows the _ business- 
paper pattern, showing the Durene 
label, trade-mark or signature, and 
featuring one of the “quality” slo- 
gans. One insertion last year used 
as its headline one of the rhetorical 
questions of the campaign, “WHY 
do more than 40,000 retail stores 
feature merchandise identified by the 
Durene trade-mark ?” 

An active mailing campaign is con- 
ducted concurrently with the one for 
the trade press. Reprints of adver- 


tisements are sent out with appropri- 
ate accompanying memos or letters. 
Frequent mailing pieces capitalize on 
the growing trend among retailers to 
feature Durene in their own product 
advertising. A recent broadside re- 
produces 22 newspaper advertise- 
ments of such products as men’s pa- 
jamas, shorts, shirts and socks; wom- 
en’s shirts and shorts; children’s wear. 
‘The advertisements reproduced are 
placed by both small and large stores, 
forming a cross-section of the Ameri- 


can retail scene. 


Retail store advertising has_ in- 


NATION’S MIGHTIES7 


og KQW SAN FRANCISCO 


Of the nation’s ten largest cities San Fran- 
cisco is first, highest in per capita buying 


pyt f power, 


And where there’s money to spend, people 
like to spend it... like you... like me. 


KQW is the only Columbia station serving 
San Francisco. 


KQW is the only Columbia station serving 
the important 14 county San Francisco-Oak- 

# land Bay Market—2%4 million people—and, 
at low cost. 


> 


Poth Agrevhurel Founderon, Lid 
Sen Jove, Colborne 


T4O on your dict 


“ten Francisco Studios 
Polace Hotel 


: pdm EXCLUSIVELY ¥” 
: ye Delivers the Columbia 14 County 
i] ‘yy Yh Qu Francisco-Oakland Bay Market! 
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Salisbury, 16th in 
population 


*2nd 
in PER CAPITA 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
SALES in 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The SALISBURY 
POST 


Salisbury, N. Carolina 
Represented by 


WARD GRIFFITH COMPANY, Inc. 


““Copr. 1947, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not 
licensed."’ 


nCCURATE, THOROUGH 
CAPPING SERVICE 


Your ads, your competitors’ 
and dealers’ ads, news, pic- 
tures, editorials... from 5,000 
magazines and newspapers. 
Publication name, date, and 
circulation attached to each 
clip. 


3 Crm 1888 
O, Barclay 7-5371 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street, New York 7,N_Y. 


> ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


DEALERS WANT ALL 
the information you 
can give them in your 
catalog pages sched- 
uvled for the Annual 
January 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
_, (Closing October Ist) 


FREE: SELF-ANALYSIS 


for Salesmen 


"Your Name Please,"" second chapter of 
“WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO?" the new 
book (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
ulating analysis of bad work habits which may 
result in lost orders. A FREE COPY of “Your 
Name Please" is available in booklet form to 
executives writing on their company stationery. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. c 
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creased sharply each year and is cur- 
rently running at over 400 advertise- 
ments a month, reaching an audience 
of over 30 million. 

Manuals are also mailed as part 
of the campaign. ‘Though each re- 
produces the D-shaped label and 
amplifies the sales points made on 
it, and describes the special features 
which add up to quality in Durene 
yarns, the booklets are addressed to 
different audiences. Each is written 
from the point of view of a specific 
member of the group most concerned 
with the production, distribution and 
use of products into which Durene 
enters, but goes to a different group. 
‘Thus, the booklet titled, ““A Con- 
sumer ‘Talks About Quality,” goes 
to retailers; one titled “A Manufac- 
turer Talks About Quality” also goes 
to retailers; “A Retail Buyer Talks 
About Quality” goes to manufactur- 
ers or potential licensees. Yarn pro- 
ducers receive the entire set. 

Other educational booklets are 
titled “FACTS About Mercerized 
Cotton Yarns,” and “What Is an 
Asterisk ?”” The last-named, designed 
especially for retail advertising man- 
agers, uses the asterisk at the end 
of the trade-name (referring to the 
footnote, “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.”) as 
a springboard for defining the name 
and telling what it stands for. It also 
gives a number of hints useful to any- 
one preparing retail advertising copy 
for any item made of Durene yarn. 

‘The Association has worked closely 


with retail training heads, with a 
view to preparing material which 


would help them in their task of edu- 
cating sales personnel. “The D-shaped 
label, which so concisely summarizes 


—NOW IT'S AN APPLE PACK 


The Willard Farnsworth Orchards 
know that people like to see what 
they re buying. So now apples, of all 
things, will come to you in a special 
carton with a look-in window of Plio- 
film, a product of Goodyear ‘Tire and 
Rubber Co. 

Farnsworth discovered, after recent 
market tests, that rigidity, visibility 
and general merchandising appeal 
were important factors in determining 
the success of its new consumer size 
“Jumble Pack” apple carton. ‘The 
carton holds four pounds of apples, 
can be packed by a semi-automatic 
or hand method, then closed without 
gluing or stapling. 

It’s constructed in such a way that 
it can be shipped flat to the packer. 
A special bellows closing device in- 
sures fast and easy setting-up, filling 


the selling points of items to which” 
it is affixed, is a useful tool for in 
experienced salespeople. Designed = 
especially for retail sales staffs, is an 
amusing little pamphlet, “Quality ) 
Wins Friends,’ which amplifies jg 
easily understood language the fa 
miliar selling features of Dureng: 
yarn. 

Though the Durene Association) 
represents a conservative, century-old) 
industry, its adoption of modern mer 
chandising methods during the last 
eight years shows that it is not ham 
pered by tradition. Its insistence og 
quality, through all steps from raw 
material to end-product, has won re 
spect. Recognizing that few stores, 
have their own testing laboratories, 
it employs the services of the Better 
Fabrics ‘Testing Bureau to insure 
that textiles in items bearing the 
Durene label meet the Association’s 
standards. All this is in line with the 
philosophy in ascendancy today that 
responsibility for education and pro 
motion begins with the maker of the 
raw product. 

Does this policy pay? It does in 
deed. Each year there is a sharp im 
crease in the amount of space retailers 
take to advertise the Durene name 
and trade-mark. Each year they spend 
more and more money on_ labels) 
(Members of the Association do not 
assume this expense.) Each year com 
sumers pay the differential over um 
mercerized cotton yarn (about 10% 
to 20%), amounting to many thow 
sands of dollars in the aggregate, for 
merchandise made of Durene yar 
even though the added value in quali 
ity and performance is not alwajs 
visible to the eve. 


and closing. Once the carton is filled 
the pressure of the fruit against t 
inner flaps makes it impossible for t 
apples to fall out. 
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Yes, and color sets the mood for sales, 
too. The dramatic portrayal of an 


idea... the realistic reproduction of 


a product...can be ‘accomplished 
most effectively with full color lith- 
ography. A sales stimulating poster 


or package pays off at point-of-pur- 


} chase whether you are selling orchids 
= or oranges. Get more information on 
+ 
7 = the successful use of color in your ad- 
| vertising and packaging materials. 
2 x Write for a U.S. P. & L. representative. 
3 
uilers ‘ , 
+S \ 
lame my :. 
pend 7 
abels 4 This color subject originally 
) not % j reproduced at U. $. P. & L. 
= P ’ on point-of-sale posters for 
Cor , * ‘ f Ariston, Inc. Agency is The 


ull- 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 
10% 
thou- 
» for 
yarn, 
quale 
lways 


NITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
, ICES: 713 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
’* PLANTS PRODUCING. HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING AND PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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STOP | 
DEAD END) 


Does this happen | 
to your prospects? 


Does your advertising sometimes lead prospects to a 
dead end? It does if prospects can’t find your dealers ( 
easily and quickly when they’re ready to buy your 
product or service. 


The more than 24,000,000 copies of the classified 
telephone directory (‘yellow pages’) throughout the | 
country are accurate signposts that will lead your Ft 
prospects right to your local authorized outlets. 


They can do that for you through Trade Mark 
Service...a dealer identification service which displays 
your brand name and trade-mark over a list of your 
dealers in the telephone directory for each community 
where your product is sold. 


eps. 


It’s a proven method of making good advertising 
work better. 


For further information, call your 
local telephone business office. 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR ROOFERS 

. so predicts C. N. Nichols, managing 
director of NERSICA. They are expected to 
do $100 million of home improving business 


this year—all with new sales techniques. 


The Roofer, Once a Lone Wolf 


His range of services is broadening to include insula- 
tion, water-proofing, sheet metal work, and a variety 


of other jobs. This trend has been given enormous impetus 


by a wide-awake contractors’ trade association group. 


An old industry is developing new 
sales techniques and teaching the en- 
tire industry how to face competition 
trom within and without. 

The old-fashioned roofer hasn’t 
thrown away his tar-pot .. . . but, 
) he’s going through a metamorphosis 
and is emerging as a modern con- 
» tractor with broad sales interests in 
Ba great industry looming up around 
' him. 

t To the old cedar shingle the mod- 
§¢rn tar-pot boy has added many new 
B kinds of shingles and with these his 
pactivities are continuing to broaden. 
His work includes re-roofing, re-sid- 
ing, blown insulation, blanket type 


insulation, combination windows, 
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built-up roofing, sheet metal work, 
slate or tile roofing, waterproofing, 
mastic roofing, alteration and general 
construction. He now installs kitchen 
cabinets, lighting protection, acous- 
tical material, windows complete 
with screens. He even restores ma- 
sonry and controls termites. 

Manufactured shingles made of 
minerals was the first development 
that pulled the old-time roofer from 
the mechanic stage into what he is 
today—a contractor rendering serv- 
ice for community betterment. 


When siding materials in new 
forms were introduced the roofer 
looked toward new horizons. Then 


came opportunities to insulate homes. 


With a Single Skill Is Now a Merchant 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with C. N. NICHOLS 
Managing Director, Northeastern Roofing, Siding and Insulating Contractors Association, Inc. 


During the war the roofer played 
an important role in Government- 
sponsored fuel conservation programs, 
and the force of this war effort con- 
tinues in the increased demand for 
warmer homes in winter and cooler 
ones in summer. 

And this is not all that lies ahead 
for the roofer. Aluminum plays a 
big part in the expansion of his busi- 
ness. There are aluminum window 


frames, complete with aluminum 
screens and storm sash. Venetian 
blinds, awnings, wall tile, siding, 


shingles and insulation—all made of 
aluminum—are coming to his aid in 
expanding his business. ‘The same man 
who started as a roofer now sells and 
installs all the new improvements for 
the American home. 

He is also interested in fireplace 
glass doors. Installed in a metal 
frame they fit on the front of the 
open hearth and prevent smoke and 
dust from entering a room—without 
shutting out heat. 
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For sprucing up old tile, 
block or brick exteriors, roofers now 
sell their skill with Perma-Stone, a 
new stone-like veneer made of Port- 
land cement, quartz, aggregates, sun- 
fast mineral colors, water-proofers, 
and metallic hardners. 

‘These are but a few of many home- 
improving products, but they are all 
helping the roofer to minimize the 
yearly seasonal slumps in his business. 
Kept busy formerly only six or eight 
months of the year, he now is able to 
operate the year ’round. 

Keeping pace with the progress ot 
the roofer and leading him to broader 
activities is the Northeastern Roofing, 
Siding and Insulation Contractors 
Association, Inc., (generally referred 
to as NERSICA, an _ alphabetical 


abbreviation of a very long name), 


stucco, 


with over 700 members from 13 
states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, District of Columbia. 
Reorganized in July, 1943, 
NERSICA is proud to lead in an 
effort to be of service 
tractor in its territory. Its code of 
ethics is subscribed to, enacted and 
directed to the elimination and pre- 


to every con- 


vention of unethical practices and 
unfair trade practices, to the end that 
the business of the industry may be 
conducted under fair and competitive 
conditions and that the public, as 
well as the industry, may be protected 
from harmful practices. 

Big Convention Attendance 

This year at the Association’s an- 
nual convention approximately 1,500 
members, non-members and _ their 
friends attended to view the exhibits 
of 65 manufacturers—representing a 
fourth of all roofers in the north- 
eastern area. ‘These contractors are 
expected to do $100 million of home- 
improving business this year. 

Selling is a fundamental part of 
the diverse activities of the members 


of NERSICA. The average com- 
pany holding membership employs 
two to four salesmen—the largest 
about 300. Many have seen their 
businesses grow from small _begin- 
nings made by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Today many do busi- 


ness in the six figures. 

“And that means new sales tech- 
niques,” says C. N. Nichols, manag- 
ing director of NERSICA. ‘Then, 
too, we are now faced with a buyers’ 
market and intelligent selling is essen- 
tial.” 


With the cost of new homes sogy. 
ing, many people have decided to im. 
prove old homes instead, Mr. Nichok 
points out. Many large, old home 
are being remodeled into two-ané 
three-family dwellings. “There ap 
golden opportunities for the roofer 
he maintains, “but he’s got to ge 
out and sell. 

“People will always want to bh 
more comfortable. They want to raix § 


their standard of living, to improve — 


their health, to take pride 
homes. That makes ours a perm! 
nent, as well as a great opportunity 
to render a worthy service to com| 
munity life. 

“The roofer’s services are sold } 
pushing doorbells and through hi 
friendships in a community. He dos 
not sell roofing, siding, insulation 
windows, etc.; he sells the end resuls 
which these products produce for his 
prospects and customers. ‘The produc 
is merely the vehicle which he us 
to produce that end result. The en 
result is the appeal that does th 
selling.” 


To brush up on sales technique 


NERSICA in its 1947 convention ée 
parted from the usual in program 
Two and a half hours of each after 
noon of its three-day convention we 


devoted to a sales clinic conducted } 


A Sales Training Program 


for YOUR COMPANY 


Here is your opportunity to develop your own sales trainer with e program tailor- 


made for your company. A seminar in 


Organizing and Conducting a Sales Training Program 


The man you send will do his training and program 
building under the personal guidance of the staff 
of City College's Intensive Business Training Pro- 
gram. This is the staff of experienced businessmen 
trainers that developed the famous Sales Training 
Course, which has the sponsorship of the Sales 


Executive Club of New York. 


Your man will live, practice and talk sales training 
He will observe and 


under these men for six weeks. 


Limited to 10 qualified persons 


He will 


Your company's program will be his graduation 
piece and must be worked out to the satisfaction 
of the Sales Staff of City College. 


Six-weeks session starts Nov. 3, 1947. Applications now being accepted. 


INTENSIVE BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAM, a unit of the Evening and Extension 


Division of the City College School of Business. 


For further information write or telephone to: 


SUPERVISOR, Sales Training Unit, 


Room 104A, 430 West 50th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


train the sales groups, including planning !essons 
conference leadership, 
group analysis of complex sales problems. He will 
learn how to evaluate sales training results, the 
uses of such techniques as aptitude testing and 
visual aids, and methods of speech improvement. 


learn 


0" 


a a 


especia ally 


COLUMBUS 5-2452 
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How to pop into a customer’s mind 


more than 7,000 times a year... 


Con 
This Christmas give the perfect customer-gift—a Hamilton Ross 

db ‘‘Jet-Flow’* ball pen. Lasts a lifetime! Writes for years without re- 
r hi filling! Suggests your name, your product, every time it is used. 
doe This famous, nationally advertised Hamilton Ross pen is preci- 
atior sion-made of solid rod aluminum—unconditional time guarantee. 
esult The rich-colored, anodized finish is permanent, indestructible. 
or his "Jet-Flow” Can'tleak. Won'tsmudge. Writes dry! And you ll admire 
oduct its handsome gift package. Pen rests on a modern-designed plastic 
> Use base that serves as a permanent desk tray. It is enclosed in a crystal 
e en clear cover for simple, dignified beauty. 
5 the For an extremely low cost, Hamilton-Ross “Jet Flow’ pens 

provide the perfect gift for valuable customer remembrance 20 
rigues times a day—7,000 times a year! Give ‘Jet Flow’’ pens this Christ- 
ion a mas. But quantity is limited. So fill out coupon and mail now! THESE FEATURES: 
gral 


@ We are geared to handle all packing, addressing and mail- @ RETRACTABLE POINT—A half 


| alt ing details for you. Simply enclose business cards and gift turn of the non-removable cap, and 
nm we list with order. We add postage cost only. click... out comes the point. An- 
cted | other half turn, and click... the 
( PRICES point is retracted for safe carrying. 
Less than 1 Doz. . . $3.90 each 6-12 Dez. . . $3.35 each @ PERFECTLY SEALED emulsion (ink) 
a 1-6 Doz. . . . . . 3.65 each Over 12 Doz. . 3.00 each container prevents leakage in any 


atmosphere or in any position. 

@ 6 to 8 CLEAR CARBON COPIES 
...and a good ink original. 

@ HANDSOME GIFT PACKAGE in- 
cludes a permanent pen tray and 
paperweight— beautiful and useful. 


% discount on all orders placed before October 1, 1947 
*Regularly priced at $10.00 retail. 


Available in Four Smart Colors 
Black and Gold « Garnet and Gold 
Sapphire and Gold + All Gold 


Hamilton Ross Jet-Flow Pen Division of 
The Industrial Tool & Die Works 
2824 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


See It and Use It Offer 
Send us your order for one dozen or more “Jet-Flow” pens and we will rush you one 
ben on approval. Use it for 10 days. If you are not entirely satisfied, return it and cancel 
your order. If you like the ‘‘Jet-Flow’’ pen, keep it—it’s yours! And we'll fill your order. 


Gentlemen: 


Please hold... ...dozen ‘‘Jet-Flow’’ Ball Pens 
— for me, and rush one pen on approval 


SM-4 


NAME 


COMPANY 


Division of THE INDUSTRIAL TOOL & DIE WORKS ADDRESS 
2824 University Ave., S. E. . Minneapolis, Minn. 


CITY & STATE 
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MILLS INDUSTRIES, Incorporated * Office and Display Room: 2212 Merchandise Mart * Dept. 205 * Chicago 54, Illini 


SOno.visiON 


a 
' 


Color your sales approach . . . color your 
advertising story . .. color your training methods 
literally and figuratively. 


Sono-Vision does it literally because even 
delicate color film can be used with complete 
success in the Sono-Vision cabinet. The 
effects of humidity changes are nullified by the 
ingenious Mills automatically-controlled 
Humidifier so that color film can be used as 
satisfactorily as black and white. 


Figuratively, a motion picture that can be 


shown at point-of-sale, in a store window, it. 
offices and lobbies, in classrooms— almost 
anywhere the people you wish to reach may be 
—cannot help but give colorful drama 

to your sales, advertising, or training story 
Sono -Vision, because it contains all parts ' 
in a single cabinet and requires no darkened 


room, does that, too! 
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Jack Lacy, President of Lacy Sales 
Tnstitute. Members of the Associa- 
tion paid $15 and non-members $25. 
“Yes, we were even willing to train 
our competitors who are not mem- 
bers,” Mr. Nichols emphasizes. ““The 
opportunities in this fast-growing in- 
dustry are so great that we consider 
competition healthy.” 

Stressed in the sales clinic were 
“end results.” These the roofers were 
told include: greater health; pride 
of ownership; lower fuel bills; less 
danger of serious illness; reduced risk 
of damage by leaking water or rain; 
more comfort; higher resale value; 
greater safety from fires; lower inter- 
est rate on mortgages because of bet- 
ter condition of building; sentiment 
—less work for mother. 

The clinic, Mr. Nichols 
served four purposes: 

1. Made super-salesmen out of star 
salesmen. 

2. Made star salesmen out of the 
average salesmen. 

3. Sharpened the sales thinking of 
all of the sales executives. 


says, 


4. Made doubly effective a sales 
program. 

“Three steps will bring the maxi- 
mum development of our selling 
power,’ Mr. Nichols points out. 
“first is a thorough knowledge of 
the product or service. The second 
is organization of knowledge sales- 
wise so all presentations carry power- 
ful selling appeals.‘ The third step 
is the development of selling skill 
which enables the roofer to use or- 
ganized knowledge in the most inter- 
esting, impressive and persuasive way 
during every presentation. 

‘“**Meet Em and Beat ’Em’ is our 
motto. By this we mean simply that 
our competitors are not our fellow 
contractors. They are trained men 
like the sellers of automobiles, furni- 
ture, furnaces, radios, refrigerators, 
and many other products. All will 
use the newest selling techniques to 
get a share of the same customer’s 
dollar that we are after. We are 
fitting ourselves and our salesmen to 
‘meet them and beat them’ with mod- 
ern sales techniques.” 


—————— 


All You Do Is Knead . . 


The Battle of Margarine vs. Butter goes on . 
Packing Co., has won a big offensive with its revolutionary new 
method for taking the curse out of coloring Margarine. 


Cudahy announces that the new method, made possible by the 
Delrich E-Z Color Pak, will end the housewife’s longest-standing 
gripe against Margarine. Delrich will now come in a sealed plastic 
bag. To add color to Delrich Margarine all that is necessary is to 
knead the bag. The new method of coloring takes two minutes or 
less—as against the old mixing-bowl method which required 10 or 15. 


The E-Z Color Pak is a specially designed package in the form 
ot a plastic bag, sealed at both ends. After coloring, Delrich requires 
no mold or refrigerator dish. Still sealed in the bag, it can be 
reshaped in the carton and put in the refrigerator to be chilled. 


.. But The Cudahy 
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AKRON POPULATION 
UP 212 INCE 1940 


Area Also Leads in Home 
Ownership, Survey Finds 


BY FLETCHER KNEBEL 
Plain Dealer Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Alug.. 23—Popu- 

lation in the -Akron metropolitan 
area jumped 21% in the last seven 
years, the United States Census Bu- 
reau reported today. 
The Akron area, which includes 
the city and adjacént towns, had 
an estimated population of 423,539 
this spring as against 349,705 per- 
sons counted in the regular de- 
cennial census of 1940. 

The Rubber City’s metropolitan 
district leads the nation’s cities in 
the percentage of home owners and 
together with Toledo and Minne- 
apolis, the best employment record 


for any city covered in a sample 
federal survey. 


Yes, Akron is growing in popu- 
lation BUT it is also growing 
into a greater Retail Market. 


The Beacon Journal makes no 
fancy claims of covering Ohio 
or any other market, BUT in 
the Rich Akron Retail Trading 
Area this outstanding News- 
paper does a 100% job. 


Some out-of-town newspapers 
have scattered readership in 
the Akron Retail Trading Zone 
BUT why be satisfied with 
crumbs when you can have the 
whole loaf. 


mare 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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LINAGE 


7,000,000 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
First 6 months 1944-45-46-47 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 


3,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First & months 1944 45-46-47 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


TRIBUNE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
HERALD-AMERICAN 

ST A ES TENN 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


HERALD-AMERICAN 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


TRIBUNE 
TRIBUNE 
TRIBUNE 


510,000 


500,000 


490,000 


480,000 


470,000 
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il He 400,000 
1944 1945 1946 1947 


BUYING POWER AND 
DAILY NEWS READERSHIP 


An irdependent survey conducted exclusively 
among regular readers of the Daily News 
proved conclusively that its circulation 
exactly parallels the buying power of the 
Chicago area. This survey gives us the dis- 
tribution of circulation into the following 
family groups 


Over $7.499 ... . 10.8% 
$5,000-$7,499 ... . 13.9% 
$3,000-$4,999 .. . . 39.6% 
$2,000-$2,999 .... 23.3% 
Under $2,000 .... 12.4% 


Advertisers have found that each of these 


ee ee 


Groups can be reached more directly and 
more profitably by the Daily News than by 
any other means. Experience has proven, 
over and over again, that only by using the 
Chicago Daily News can maximum returns 
be expected from this important market. 
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__ Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them . . . to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 


company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1055. This is cashing-in-of-veterans-terminal -leave-bonds 
month, Estimates indicate that another 2 billion dollars will go 
into the retail sales stream this fall. For interesting details on 
the veterans’ market, get the Daniel Starch Survey made for 
Foreign Service, official organ of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


1056. See the Marketing Pictograph section this issue for an 
interesting page on the differences in brand preferences between 
St. Paul and Philadelphia—and then stop kidding yourself that 
vou are truly national. For full details about Philadelphia 
tamilies, where they buy and what they buy, the Philadelphia 
Bulletin offers the “1947 Consumer Analysis of the Philadelphia 
Market.” 


1057. And on the same subject, — you will want the St. Paul 
story, offered by the Dispatch-Pioneer Press, called “1947 Con- 
sumer Analysis of the St. Paul Market.”’ 


1058. A dozen cities have followed the lead of the Milwaukee 
Journal in issuing annual consumer surveys. The Indianapolis 
Star has a new 1947 edition which you should have. Then at 
a glance you can get comparative data on those big markets as 
outlined above—Philadelphia, St. Paul and Indianapolis. 


1059. Are you a reader of the pulps? No matter what your 
answer is, it isn’t important! Very few fishermen like to eat 
worms, but fish do, and the successful angler gives his ‘‘cus- 
tomers’ what they like. Actually you’d be in good company 
it you read the pulps, for you would be alongside some of our 
greatest political and industrial leaders. However, it’s the cus- 
tomer who counts, and 12,750,000 of them read each month 
the magazines published by Popular Fiction Group. Who says 
so? The reputable research firm of Stewart, Dougall & Asso- 
ciates made a field study which is yours for the asking. It’s 
called, “‘Continuing National Study of the Popular Fiction 
Group.” 


1060. Everybody knows that the rich gentry of today are the 
tarmers, and the cognoscenti will tell you that Wisconsin 
farmers are among the real elite in purchasing power. What 
are they buying this year? Wisconsin 4 griculturist and Farmer 
have the answer in a field survey. 

1061. Sports equipment is a $122,111,000 market this year. 
For full details on how much goes into every sports item, how 
many dealers (potential) there are, and how many are stocking 
each item, [1/ardware Age offers a splendid survey, “Get Your 
Share of this $122,111,000 Market.” 


1062. How do you stand in the food markets of the Lawrence, 
Mass. area? If you're interested in that field, ask for the 
kagle-Tribune's 1947 annual “Survey of Retail Distribution 
ot Grocery Store Products.”’ You'll get a shock—pleasant or 
unpleasant—when you see the standing of your brand. 
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VENUS 


TTLE 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 

a dozen times over 

in protecting luggage , 
and saved cleaning 
bills. This smart 
looking suede-like, 
heavily-padded, 
highly absorbent, 
zipper-closured 

Venus Bottle Guard 
absorbs the shock 

of careless handling 
of luggage ... travels 
your liquor safely. 
Makes a luxurious 
and neat carrying 

case ... lasts a life-time. 
Quart, pint, and ¥4 pint 
sizes, $3, 2.50, 2.25 

... Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 


For Group Purchases 


Venus Bottle Guard 
makes a wonderful 
way to enhance a 

gift at sales meetings, 
dinners, etc. Write for 
quantity information 
and prices. 


also for 
perfumes Department SM-5 


VENUS CORP. 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, W. Y. 


NEW JERSEY’S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Baye! 


LA) af 


<<feCANNOT BE SOLD 


FROM THE 


/\, OUTSIDE 


\ Serenade this 
© = wealthy, compact market in 
test and sustained campaigns. Its six square 
miles, surrounded by water on three sides, 
has 80,000 population, concentrated shop- 
ping sections, and 93% Times readership 


Send for the new 1947 Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


NN 


“" 
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295 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK © 228 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


NEW PACKAGES FOR FAMILY OF FOODS: Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has kept its basic old “barrelhead" trade-mark but has given 
it a modern touch. Realistic color illustrations to lend appetite 
appeal have been added. Product's name appears in bold print. 


CONSUMER DESIGNED POP-UP TOASTER: Proctor Electric 
Co. is introducing this fall its latest toaster with the exclusive 
Proctor Color-Guard thermostat which makes possible the re- 
heating of cold toast. It was inspired by the winning entry in the 
Proctor Design Polls. The appliance also has a sliding crumb tray. 


KITCHEN-HEATING GAS RANGE: It incorporates an efficient 
gas room heater with an accurate room thermostat. The ''Centra- 
Cook Top” has burners grouped in center of range-top, provid- 
ing work space on both sides. Made by Roberts & Mander Corp. 


SEE-THRU BOXES FOR MINIATURE DOLLS: Doll-of-the-Month 
Club is packing its line of miniature dolls in dust-proof, trans- 
parent plastic packages. Shown is one of a popular series of 12. 


SUPER-CUSHION TIRE: A recent development of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., it is available as original equipment on some 
of the most popular cars. It is said to provide improved riding 
comfort and safer handling at all speeds especially on curves. 


WHAT... 

=: THEY BUY 
HOW MUCH | 
In The Greater Columbus Market! 


It’s All in the 1947 Columbus Dispatch 


CONSUMER ANALYSIS 


The first annual 1947 Columbus Dis- 
patch Consumer Analysis is off the 
Press. It’s the one book that will 
put you “in the know” about the 
Greater Columbus Market. Prepared 
for manufacturers, distributors and 
advertising agencies, it offers tested, 
dependable information on brand 
popularity and market trends. 


it 
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If you have anything to do with sales 
or advertising of foods, drugs, toi- 
letries, cosmetics, beverages, paints, 
home appliances, tobaccos, automo- 
biles, foundation garments or travel, 
then this 170-page book that tells 
what they buy and where they buy 
\ it will be invaluable to you in under- 
» standing and reaching this rich Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, market. 


WRITE GENERAL ADVERTISING FOR YOUR COPY 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY! | | ( 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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FLOWERS ARE FREIGHT: 
Four-engine air freighters and 
assembly line packaging are 
key links in the merchandis- 


ing of California-grown flowers, 


Cclifornia Captures Far-Away 


Markets with Flying Flowers 


Growers in the Bay Area are raking in $25,000,000 an- 
nually and they foresee even greater volume for the future. 
Flowers have become big business—all because of vastly 


improved packaging and the speed of air-express delivery. 


Howers have 
grown from a local delight into big 
business. To California horticultur- 
ists, Howers are a more fabulous prod- 
uct than gold was to the ’49’ers. The 
vein never runs out. This new kind 
of “gold” can be produced in un- 
limited quantities in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay 

“The relative economic importance 
of the San Francisco Bay Area flower 
industry as a source of new wealth is 
extremely high, comparing favorably 
with the average annual value of gold 
produced in the entire State of Cali- 
fornia since first discovered.” That is 
the way the research department of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce sizes up the market for flowers. 

Translated into figures, the annual 
volume of flower sales from the San 
Francisco area has reached 25 million 
dollars. Contributing to this volume 


92 


Fragile and delicate 


region. 


are 200 growers, shippers and whole- 
salers. Of these, 19 have been re- 
sponsible for national and interna- 
tional distribution. 

Markets for California-grown 
flowers are developing in places un- 
dreamed of by flower growers when 
they began their modest gardens. 
What's behind this rapid growth of 
a highly perishable item? 

Modern packaging and transport 
are key factors in the ever-widening 
distribution of flowers. Not so long 
ago flowers were crudely wrapped in 
newsprint and cracked ice. The wet 
newspaper soon gave away to cracked 
ice in a box. This in turn was super- 
seded by the refrigerated railway car 
and this in turn is being supplanted 
by air express. Hand-in-hand with 
speedier transport has come a whole 
new series of packaging ideas—indi- 
vidual refrigerated units, dry ice, air 


cooling, and spun glass containers. 
The net effect of these developments 
is to make New Yorkers customers 
for San Francisco fresh cut flowers. 

It took real selling to bring the San 
Francisco industry to its present im- 
portance. It will take all the re- 
sources of modern salesmanship to 
open new outlets and develop greatly 
increased consumption which men in 
the industry foresee. As one leader 
at the shipping level put it: “Produc- 
tion is increasing; distribution 1s 
widening; if consumption is to keep 
pace, if more flowers are to be sold 
to more people, we must have more 
sales outlets.” In brief, flowers have 
had a class market, but production 
possibilities of the San Francisco Bay 
Area, plus modern _ distribution 
methods, make possible a mass mat- 
ket—if salesmanship and merchandis- 
ing can meet the challenge. 
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SPEED — placing your goods in the 


hands of your customers overnight . . . 
keeping inventories low and profits high. 
SPEED — simplifying shipping problems 
and building customer goodwill. Yes, 
IT’S SPEED that you command when you 
ship by CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT. 


To your customers, CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT 
means quick delivery of urgently-needed 
goods. To you, CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT 


SAVE TIME! 


means more satisfied customers, fast turn- 
over, faster billing. 


CAPITAL'S fleet of C-54’s, winging pay- 
loads of 9 tons, can help you solve today’s 
market problems, carrying your freight 
faster and cheaper than ever before. 


Discover how CAPITAL can serve you. 
Call your nearest CAPITAL AIRLINES 
cargo representative today or write to: 
CAPITAL AIRLINES. 


Write for your free copy of Capital Memorandum Tariff 


fap 


AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON I, D.C. 


IRLINES 


KNOWN FOR YEARS AS PCA... ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT AIRLINES 
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BADGES 


To understand how and why the 
San Francisco region was able to 
make flowers “big business” it is 
necessary to take a look at produc- 
tion. Beautiful flowers grow in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, but 
in most cases the range and the season 
are limited. Markets, on the other 
hand, are hungry 12 months of the 
year and thrive on year-round busi- 
ness. San Francisco’s advantage lies in 
its climate. Relatively sunny and tem- 
perate winters and cool, moist sum- 
mers in several sections of the Bay 
Area mean long outdoor growing sea- 
sons with a wide variety of flowers 
capable of being field-grown the year- 
round. This in turn means (in manu- 
facturing terms) lower production 
costs because fewer greenhouses are 
required. For delicate types of flowers 
and for year-round varieties, on the 
other hand, there is extensive green- 
house operation—about six million 
square feet in sections of the Bay 
Area. 

There is no season of the year when 
the San Francisco Flower Market 
cannot supply colorful varieties. 
Many types grown here are available 
sometimes weeks earlier than in other 
producing areas. “A half-hour a day 
more daylight,’’ remarks Eddie 
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MASS VS. CLASS MARKETS: Production of flowers has grown so large 
that the industry must seek broader outlets, induce buying for every-day 
events as well as for weddings and funerals. Does pre-packaging offer a way? 


Goeppner, partner of Podesta 
& Baldocchi, “may produce thou- 
sands more gardenias.” 

Outdoor growing places this region 
in a good competitive position. Asters, 
used in floral make-up, are mass- 
grown in the nursery fields. So are 
single and double violets which have 
national demand. Certain roses—the 
pink rosebud known as Pink Delight 
and the Better Time red rose—serve 
a big, steady, year-round market the 
country over. Another year-round 
producer is the gardenia which this 
region ships in fabulous numbers. 

Here is an illustration of the mass 
production of this once-rare bloom: 
Last May, San Francisco had a 
week’s campaign to encourage wear- 
ing of flowers—buttonholes and cor- 
sages. It was sponsored by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Business firms gave away flowers pro- 
vided free by the flower industry. 
One local grower asked the chamber 
how many gardenias they would like 
for the campaign. Somewhat horri- 
fied by his temerity, the chairman of 
the committee said hesitantly, “About 
a hundred thousand.” He was bowled 
over when he found that the grower 
had 100,000 gardenias waiting for 
him. ‘The total number given away dur- 
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ing the promotion ran into 300,000. | 
But orchids are still exclusive. The | 
Bay Area sends many varieties to the 
national markets in the spring; camel- | 
lias, available in winter and spring, 
also keep their aura of luxury. Asters 
are ready in the summer before East- 
ern producers can supply them and 
continue in large quantities after their 
Eastern season is past. Begonias, | 
among the rarer flowers, enter the | 
market in the late summer and fall 
months; and then there are the straw- 
flowers and the chrysanthemums. 
Acacia and heather move in fairly 
large quantities in the winter and 
early spring when other fieldgrown 
types are scarce. Local growers take 
to the San Francisco Wholesale 
Flower Market more than 80 vari 
eties of flowers during the year, and } 
58 varieties of ferns and plants. The j 
market is the national center for 4 
number of varieties, the most famous § 
being chrysanthemums and the single 
and double violets. Gardenias, &§ 
mellias, orchids, asters, carnations an 
roses are outstanding varieties. 
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MICHIGAN’S GREATEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
hs i § ae Pt % » 
Se eI 
50,000 WATTS 
c.6.5 ~——" 
THE GOODWILL STATION, INC., risner soc, DETROIT 
G. A. RICHARDS HARRY WISMER OWEN F. URIDGE 
Pres. Asst. to the Pres. V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
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FANCY 


Most pulp magazine readers fit into the 


FACT pulp magazine readers are alert, intelligent. 61.1% of The 
Popular Fiction Group audience (12,750,000 people) has had high 
school training or better as compared with 39.1% for the entire 
nation. 13.1% can boast a college education. (Source:—Report 
No.1 of the Continuing National Audience Study of The Popular 
Fiction Group conducted by Stewart, Dougall & Associates, based on 
12,600 personal interviews. Write today for this new market study.) 


rue Popular Fiction Group 


NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd Street e CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Avenue 


Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 
. —that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 


Ahoe/ Cherelord 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 


_ -_ 
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The industry is broken down into 
growers, grower-shippers, wholesalers, 
and retail florists. Of the 220 whole. 
salers and growers in the area, most 
work by dealing locally selling direct. 
ly to the retailer. Of the 19 firms 
distributing nationally, a few are also 
growers but for the most part they 


buy flowers in the San Francisco | 


Wholesale Flower Market and send 
them to Eastern markets by refrig. 
erated railway express cars, air ex 
press and charter air services. In the 
East, many shippers have sales repre. 
sentatives who contact local whole. 
salers. In the West, shippers may 
sell both to retailers and wholesalers, 

Until fairly recently, shipments 
were prepondernately in refrigerated 
cars or by air express. Since the end 
of the war, transportation of cut flow- 
ers by air has been increasing, espe- 
cially by air charter service. Several 
companies offer air service. One firm 
charters a plane daily for Eastern 
shipments sending 80% of its flowers 
by air. Many of the San Mateo 
Peninsula shippers consolidate their 
loads for charter plane shipment. 
Flower men estimate that 75% of 
the produce of the San Francisco 
Flower Market moves by air. While 
Eastern shipments of flowers date 
back a quarter of a century, volume 
shipping of cut flowers was not prac- 


i 


— 


ticable until air service was available, | 


and packaging had developed to the 


point where the deleterious effects of | 


temperature changes could be counter- 
acted by advances in packaging. 


How Did It Start? 


The standard box now used is 
long, 20 inches wide and some 8 
inches deep. In each box there is 4 
made of cardboard about 48 inches 
“separated refrigerated unit” com- 
prised of a combination of dry ice 
and regular ice. Whether used in 
refrigerated car, truck, or air express 
transport, these boxes contain the 
refrigerating unit. 

With the potential expanding, how 
did the San Francisco flower industry 
sell itself to markets at a distance! 
Robert B. England Jr., of E. W. 
McLellan Co., says: “It was a mat- 
ter of taking our story to potential 


new customers in their own back | 


yards.” Wakeman G. McLellan was 


one of the pioneers in Eastern selling. | 
Many years ago he went East and, | 


figuratively speaking, rang the door- 
bells of the wholesale flower trade. 


While much of the national prom! | 


nence of the San Francisco flower 
industry is due to the resourcefulness 
of the local shippers in developing 
methods for getting the flowers inte 
the Eastern markets during desirable 
seasons and for special occasions, P® 
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EVOLUTION: There's as much contrast between today's and yesterday's flower 
packages as there is between the Super Chief and the ‘49er's Conestoga wagons. 


tential buyers had to be shown. Tim- 
ing is a crucial factor in marketing 
perishable goods. Over a period of 
vears, top men from larger shippers 
told their story and sold their wares 
to Eastern distributors and—most im- 
portant—followed up by delivering 
flowers in prime condition ahead of 
their Eastern competitors. They edu- 
cated wholesalers, accustomed to de- 


HRS HIGHER HOO 


RY MORGAN 


pending upon roses and carnations in 
fall and winter, lilies and daffodils in 
spring, to add a wide new range of 
offerings. They encouraged the offer- 
ing of many more varieties the year- 
round. They had multicolored asters 
ready well ahead of Eastern nurseries, 
endless varieties of gorgeous chrysan- 
themums as much as weeks in ad- 
vance, and still available after the 


end of the Eastern season. 
introduced and sold novelties. 

As an early spring offering when 
there is a relative scarcity of flowers, 
especially the longer lasting types, the 
industry developed in colors the 
Esther Reed Daisy. This is a large 
white bloom originally brought to the 
San Francisco area from England 
during the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. It has never been possible 
to grow it in color. But by employ- 
ing a vegetable dye process the indus- 
try was able to offer all suitable 
colors of this daisy to the national 
market. 

Up to 10 or 12 years ago, growers 
placed gardenias into flats and shipped 
them to retailers who then prepared 
them for corsage wear. McLellan, 
who pioneered so many innovations, 
conceived the idea of “tailoring” the 
Howers and then pre-packaging them. 
What the firm’s Robert England calls 
a ‘factory job” is done on each bloom. 
This means to staple the leaves to a 
collar backing. ‘This makes an at- 
tractive ready-to-pin-on corsage, leav- 
ing nothing for the retailer to do but 
sell the flower. 

The method was later carried over 
into the wholesale preparation of 
begonias and other flowers for cor- 
sage, centerpiece or other decorative 
uses. This constituted the first step 
to pre-packaging of cut flowers which 
appears to be the next big step in 
expansion of the industry. 

While personal selling and telling 
was the first and best means the in- 
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EASY AS N.A.S. 


Maybe the belle lettristic touch is 
lacking—maybe it's just plain ‘‘corny’”’ 
when read in a swank Bigtown office— 
but where it’s published and circula- 
ted, the Hometown Weekly Newspaper 
is enjoyed, appreciated — and read 
from cover to cover. 


Important news “beats”, profound 
editorials, clever cartoons and well 
written feature articles may win jour- 
nalistic honors but reading of ‘the ads’’ 
is what sells merchandise. Hometown 
Weekly Newspaper -readers read eve- 
rything, including the advertisements. 


SERVICE 


You can reach this rich, rural Ameri- 
can market with surprising ease. One 
order covers 5000 weeklies (or a 
selected test list). You receive just one 
bill. Our free insertion-checking 
service makes it Easy as NAS. 


Write for 1947 National 
Directory of Newspapers 
and Audited Weeklies, $2.50 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 


Business Corporation of the 
National Editorial Association 


SEATTLE 
301 White Bidg 


CHICAGO 
188 W. Rendoiph 


NEW YORK 
7O E. 45th Sr. 


SAN FRANCISCO + 441 Holbrook Bidg. 


ADVERTISING 


dustry found for educating Easterners 
to what it had to offer, direct mail has 
played a considerable part and con- 
tinues to be one of the favorite ways 
of following up. Some examples will 
follow. Florist magazines were used. 
Novelties, usually, are introduced by 
the shipper’s own sales representatives 
or by brokers who operate on commis- 
sion. 

Preparing and pre-packing of cut 
flowers (other than gardenia and cor- 
sage types) is still in the experimental 
stages but advancing fast. Experi- 
ments are being conducted at Cornell 


University and at Ohio State Uni- 
NEWSPAPER niversi and a 10 ate nl 


versity. 

| A result of successful pre-packag- 
|ing will be a great increase in the 
|potential number of retail outlets. 
|You need not be a florist to handle 
'these “packages.” Flowers are no 
| longer a luxury or a class item. Their 
| growers and shippers want to get 
'people away from associating them 
with funerals. Florists have done and 
are doing an excellent job, the whole- 
'sale flower men emphasize, but the 
industry does not need more florists; 
|it needs many more types of outlets. 
The traditional retail florist the 
country over does his big business in 


From 50 to 75% of his 
volume is accounted for by these mel- 


funerals. 


ancholy events. Weddings and the 
corsage trade account for most of the 
remainder. Not much of their busi- © 
ness is for everyday home use. That | 
is where some San Francisco flower 
men believe their future lies. 

A grocery food chain is interested 
in the idea of offering pre-packaged 
flowers to its customers. Housewives 
preparing a dainty tea or dinner table 
often might use flowers if they were 
more accessible, easier to buy, and if 
they weren’t awed by the average 
florist shop. In San Francisco, where 
the flower stands are city landmarks, 
people buy more flowers per capita 
than anywhere else. Flower stands 
may not be practicable in most cities, 
but pre-packaged flowers would seem 
to suggest unlimited possibilities. 

In short, the San Francisco flower 
industry, stimulated by what new 
packaging and modern transportation | 
makes possible in the way of new out- 
lets and greater markets farther and 
farther afield, is in a creative frame | 
of mind when it comes to selling and 
their aim of “getting more flowers to 
more people” is likely to take some 
interesting forms. 


FACTS ABOUT 


in the San Francisco Peninsula. 


nese, and 15% Chinese. 


FLYING FLOWERS 


Probably 75% of the flowers 
shipped out of San Francisco 
go by air. 
During 1945, flower ship- 
ments out of San Francisco 
by rail and air express to- 
taled nearly nine million 
pounds. Of this total, 
1,068 carloads of flowers 
were transported by rail- 
way express, mainly to 
Chicago and New York. 
One of the largest 
shippers, E. W. MeLel- 
lan Co., San Francisco, 
sends flowers daily to 
the East by chartered 
plane. Smaller ship- 
pers consolidate loads 
and ship by char- 
tered plane, too. 


The Directory of Floral Industries lists 19 shippers concentrated 


In 1945, sales of the San Francisco area flower industry came to 
some $25,000,000. A breakdown of production in two counties in 
the area shows that about three-fourths of the flowers were grown 
in greenhouses, one-fourth in the fields. 

In sales volume, fresh cut roses lead in greenhouse sales, accounting 
for $5,112,430 in Alameda and San Mateo counties, the chrysanthe- 
mum lead in field crop value, being $427,900 in San Mateo county. 


Prewar, of the growers, 45% were Italian-American; 40% Japa- 
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RED CARPET 


for Popular Publications 


Sey 


A royal welcome and our best white- 
gloved handshake for our friends-in- 

trade who realized—as we did—the need 

for an extensive marketing study of pulp 
magazine readership. It’s high time we all 
knew more about the ten million and more 
Americans who read the pulps every month— 


who they are, where they live, what they earn, 


have the facts, to realize the powerful selling force 
the pulps offer to national edvertioers. Perhaps you've 
already seen our presentation—THE BASIC MARKETING 
STUDY OF PULP MAGAZINE READERSHIP” — by famed 
researcher, DR. DANIEL STARCH. If not, drop us a line and 
we'll send it on right away. You can’t afford to miss it. 
It’s the first comprehensive picture of this tremendous mass 
market ever completed by a pulp publisher. And be sure to see 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS new survey, too. Both surveys will open 
your eyes to a low-cost, high-powered advertising medium you 


may have overlooked—the great American pulps. 


THR! LING FICTION GROUP 10 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 16 


9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET. CHICAGO 6 
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what they buy. Guessing’s no good. You have to . 
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Nation's Business 


600,000 Net 


STARTING JANUARY 1948 


Li 


The Cost Is Less Than Pre-War 


year look at the cost of advertising in Nation’s Business: 


New rate Black & White Net Paid Page rate 
effective 1-time page Guarantee Per thousand 
Aug. 1942 $1,800 325,000 5.53 
Feb. 1944 365,000 


Sept. 1945 

Feb. 1947 

Jan. 1948 

%* Actual circulatio 

$5 per page Pe t 

for advertisers because it requ 


costs. The current subscription rate is $5 a year—an 
must pay $15 cash in advance for a three ye 


(10% of subscribers aré members of 


Here is a 5- 
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THE ONE-TIME, BLACK AND WHITE 
PAGE RATE WILL BE $3,000 — 
$5 PER PAGE PER THOUSAND. NO 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE EVER BEFORE 
OFFERED ADVERTISERS SO MUCH 
QUALITY FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 
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How to Concentrate on 
A $500 Billion Market 


If you sell nuts, bolts, paper, oil .. . 
any product or service of wide appli- 
cation in business and industry 
have you ever thought of that vast 
market as one that totals $500,000,- 
000? There are a lot of digits in that 
figure. ‘hey are digits of American 
business’ buying power ... based upon 
an estimate of a 4-to-1 ratio of busi- 
ness buying to consumer purchasing 
ability. ‘This ratio was approved by 
a Harvard professor who has spent 
years studying the multiple buying 
done by industry in the business 
market. 


SALES MANAGEMENTS esti- 
mate of the nation’s 1946 effective 
buying income is $160,193,130,000. 
Multiply that by four, says Nation's 
Business in a current study. You 
arrive at a total somewhat over $500 
billions. ‘Vhat’s the annual dollar 
volume of business transactions. 


To get your share of that market, 
and to hold it, you must surround 
men in business with your advertising 
messages. ‘That means making a 
strong impact on the top executives 
who control that immense outlay,— 
and also their associates and the jun- 
ior executives. 


If your advertising does a good job 
of missionary work for your product 
on those people, a lot of sales resist- 
ance will be cut down. Your sales- 
men will make more calls—and more 
resultful calls. 


Nation's Business proposes a way 
for you to do it. It says to you: ‘Ap- 
ply to the business market the same 
mass market advertising technique 
that has proved successful on con- 
sumers. Go national. Concentrate 
your advertising on 1,310,000 execu- 
tive readers of four leading business 
publications — WNation’s Business 
(600,000), United States News 
(300,000), Fortune (235,000), Busi- 
ness Week (175,000). Used regu- 
larly each month, these publications 
offer a business advertiser the oppor- 
tunity of creating a favorable national 
business opinion for his product or 
service.” 


For more complete information on 
this big subject, write Nation's Busi- 
ness, Washington 6, D.C. 
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You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities. 


You’d like to know what brands the dealers 
are pushing—but you can’t visit all the stores 
to find out what is happening. 


Yet you can get a reliable check on retail 
dealer activities by ordering ACB to furnish 
Tear Sheets of each dealer advertisement, or 
having ACB furnish their Dealer Tie-In 
Report Service. ACB reads every advertise- 
ment published in every Daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. 


Brand preferences are reflected in local news- 


ance; Schedule Listings; 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Reports; 
Specified Tearsheets; Advertising Allow- 
Scrap Books; 
Mat Analysis; etc. Gives basic outlines of 
cost, coverage; list of users. Write today. 


CHICAGO (5), 538 S. Clark St. ° 


paper ads— where the dealer lists items he con- 
siders have enough pull to draw customers. 


The ACB research department can tell you 
what brands are being featured—what prices 
are being charged—the size of the space and 
if your cuts are being used. Such a service 
should be a part of your present and future. 
‘Twelve research services are offered by ACB, 
covering a wide range of subjects. You may 
have them continuously or periodically —on a 
country-wide basis or you can limit the check- 
up to specified stores, cities or areas. 
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A Sales Office - - 
As Buyers See It 


IT'S EASIER to 
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WALLPAPER NICHE in F. Schu- 
macher & Co.'s new display gallery, 
New York City, is papered in blue, ; 


green and white. Cabinets are oak. 


sell when prod- 


as if in a home. 


CRAZY QUILT wallpaper print 


montage brightens sales corridors. 
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SECTIONAL GROUPING of sofas sug- 


gests an uncluttered feeling in the room. 
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You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities. 


You’d like to know what brands the dealers 
are pushing—but you can’t visit all the stores 
to find out what is happening. 


Yet you can get a reliable check on retail 
dealer activities by ordering ACB to furnish 
Tear Sheets of each dealer advertisement, or 
having ACB furnish their Dealer Tie-In 
Report Service. ACB reads every advertise- 
ment published in every Daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. 


Brand preferences are reflected in local news- 


ance; Schedule Listings; 
Mat Analysis; etc. 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Reports; 
Specified Tearsheets; Advertising Allow- 
Scrap Books; 
Gives basic outlines of 
cost, coverage; list of users. Write today. 


CHICAGO (5), 538 S. Clark St. . 


paper ads— where the dealer lists items he con- 
siders have enough pull to draw customers. 


The ACB research department can tell you 
what brands are being featured—what prices 
are being charged—the size of the space and 
if your cuts are being used. Such a service 
should be a part of your present and future. 


Twelve research services are offered by ACB, 
covering a wide range of subjects. You may 
have them continuously or periodically —on a 
country-wide basis or you can limit the check- 
up to specified stores, cities or areas. 
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WALLPAPER NICHE in F. Schu- 
macher & Co.'s new display gallery, 
New York City, is papered in blue, 


green and white. Cabinets are oak. 


A Sales Office - - 
As Buyers See It 


IT'S EASIER to sell when prod- 
ucts—fabrics and wallpaper—are 


shown "in use,” as if in a home. 


CRAZY QUILT wallpaper print 


montage brightens sales corridors. 


SECTIONAL GROUPING of sofas sug- 


gests an uncluttered feeling in the room. 
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Dealers are realists. They know you're advertising when (1) they see it in the papers they read 


The annual problem of “‘merchan- 
dising”’ the advertising campaign to 
dealers often proves a headache to 
sales managers. For, as often as not, 
the campaign has been prepared 
with little thought of such merchan- 
dising in mind. As a result, the SM 
all too frequently has to invent his 
own merchandising slant. 


This hurts because—as any sea- 
soned sales manager knows—dealers 
are realists. If you want to interest 
them in your advertising campaign, 
it must make sense—not just from 
your standpoint—but (most impor- 
tant) from the dealers’ standpoint. 


That’s why so many sales mana- 
gers prefer /oca/ media. For, nothing 
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is so merchandisable to a dealer as an 
advertising campaign that appears 
in the very papers he and his custo- 
mers read regularly. 


Surprising to many sales managers 
is the fact that their companies can 
buy nationwide coverage and still 
provide dealers with /ocal support— 
through the 26 /oca/ly owned, locally 
edited Sunday magazine sections of 
Metropolitan Group Gravure. 


Yes, you can reach every other 
family (or better) not in just 26 or 52 
markets but in more than 500—40 of 
them with populations of 100,000- 
plus. This network of 26 magazine 
sections reaches 15,000,000 families 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Sales managers know the kind 


4" 


or (2) it brings customers to their stores. 


every week, coast to coast, blanket- 
ing key marketing areas where 7 out | 
of every 10 retail dollars are spent. | 


So...if you want a national ad- 
vertising campaign with merchandis- 
able impact at the /ocal level; it you § 
want your realistic dealers to know | 
you're advertising—because they'll . 
see it in their favorite newspapers 
and see the resulting traffic in heir 
stores; if you want mi/lions to see 
your product at its very best through 
MG’s high-fidelity reproduction— 
you'll get what you want iv abui- 
dance when your campaign appears 
in Metro Group Gravure! 


Sat Ra 


Have you heard the whole Metro 
Group Gravure story lately? 
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These are the 26 
Sunday magazine 
picture sections of 
Metro Group Gravure 


ATLANTA Journal 
BALTIMORE Sun 
BOSTON Globe 
BOSTON Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enguirer 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
DES MOINES Register 
DETROIT News 
DETROIT Free Press 
INDIANAPOLIS Star 
Los ANGELES Jimes 
MILWAUKEE Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 
NEW YORK News 
PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH Press 
PROVIDENCE Journal 
St. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 
ST. Louts Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 


SPRINGFIELD Union & Republican for the cover, eliminating the an 8” x 10” film transparency | 
: “barrel” cause se-fitting evenly illuminated from behind. It i} 
Somaru PuctSimaied barrel” caused by loose-fitting — ¢ yi d id 

covers. Another feature of the can be placed right on the client’s 4 


WASHINGTON Star 


... coming your way 


«ees transglo, a transparent fin- 
ish that makes wall paper washable 
is being marketed by The Transglo 
Co. It is a combination wax and 
preserver and is easily applied with 
a cloth. It is claimed that once 
wall paper is properly treated with 
the preparation, fingermarks, dust, 
dirt and stains can be removed 
easily with a damp cloth and mild 
soap. 


««s«: light weight 16mm sound 
film projector is now being man- 
ufactured by the Motion Picture 
Equipment Section of RCA. It 
weighs only 39 pounds. The mia- 
terial reduction in the over-all of 
the new projector was accom- 
plished by the use of a new “L” 
shaped amplifier mounting. “The 
powerful four-stage amplifier in 
the projector delivers a full 10- 
watt output at less than 5% dis- 
tortion throughout the lomm re- 
cording range. ‘The speaker util- 
izes the supersensitive RCA NII- 
6333-B mechanism and is engi- 
neered to deliver an optimum of 
high quality 16mm _ reproduction 
regardless of speaker location. A 
rubber gasket around the speaker 


case lid assures an acoustical fit 


projector is a new tilt-wheel which 
permits rapid raising and lowering 


COMPACT SALES AID: It enables the 


salesman to present products in color. 


of the projector by fingertip oper- 
ation of a small dial. 


-++«=portable display illumina- 
tor, which salesmen may conveni- 
ently carry, has been announced 
by Vuette, Inc. The unit is ex- 
tremely compact, measuring only 
101%." high, 814” wide and 6” 
deep. It weighs nine pounds and 
enables salesmen to demonstrate 
life-like reproductions of their 
product in brilliantly illuminated 
natural color. ‘The device displays 


desk and turned on without the 
usual dimming of the room’s lights. 


Unlike other national media, Metro 
Group Gravure is a national network of 
twenty-six (26) /ocally owned, Jocally 


edited, /oca/ly powerful Sunday maga- 


PO RET 


zine picture sections. Their /oca/ owner- 


gan 


© ship, /ocal point-of-view, Joca/ editing, 

© local power, add up to the greatest Jocal 
patronage and popularity accorded any- 
thing in print. 


Best of all for many advertisers—you 
can buy any combination of these sec- 
tions, from 10 to 23 publishing cities, to 
match distribution, beam c py to local 


holiday Ss or 


curves, change prices or dealer listings. 


customs, catch climatic 


Metropolitan 
Group 


Gravure 


220 East 42nd Street 
: New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
SEPTEMBER 15, 


FRE, SE 


IT WEIGHS ONLY 39 POUNDS: New RCA sound film projector has powerful 
four-stage amplifier which delivers a full 10-watt output at less than 5% distortion. 
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new elec- 
business, 
the home records 
phonograph _rec- 


acces magnesonic, a 
tronic instrument tor 
schools, and for 


radio programs, 


MACHINE RECORDS music or speeches 


automatically on a special magnetic tape. 


ords, and speeches on magnetic 
tape. It is a product of Sound 


Recorder & Reproducer Corp. and 
will be in distribution in time for 
the Christmas season. The instru- 
ment utilizes magnetic tape which 
comes on reels accommodating up 
to one hour of recording. It is 
compact and attractive in its black 
ebony-finished wooden cabinet. 


«see plastic windshield scraper 
is being introduced by Norton 


Laboratories, Inc. It is so designed 
that while it has a degree of resili- 
ence it is exceptionally strong. It 
is said that the blade will remove 
ice a quarter of an inch thick and 
will not scratch the glass. ‘The 
scraper fits into any standard auto 
glove compartment and is available 
in red, blue yellow and green. 


seess indusprayor, a product of 
the Tanglefoot Co., is being intro- 
duced to such volume users of in- 
secticides as hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, dairies, schools, steam- 
ship lines, warehouses, and manu- 
facturing plants. The efficient per- 
formance of Indusprayor is attrib- 
uted to its three precision-built 
nozzles. These nozzles have been 
engineered to break up Induspray 
or Difuso insecticide into a super- 
fine spray of only 4 microns. The 
Indusprayor creates a billowy fog 
of insecticide which floats through 
the air and drifts into the tiniest 
crevices. It is portable, simple to 
operate, and comes with a refill- 
able gallon container for Induspray 
or Difuso insecticide. The Indus- 
prayor is simply attached to the 
can and connected with a steam 
or air outlet. If automatic spray- 
ing is desired, a button is pressed 


THREE PRECISION-BUILT NOZZLES 
break up the insecticide into a fine and 
effective spray which hits tiniest crevices. 


and locked into operating position 
with a clip. Both insecticides, In- 
duspray and Difuso, have been 
approved by the American Re- 
search and Testing Laboratories. 


CIRCULATION TOPS 90,000 


Soulh Men 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


IN “TEST TOWN, U.S. A.” 


The circulation of The South Bend Tribune has climbed to 
90,388*— highest point in its history. Because “Test Town, 
U.S. A.” is covered to saturation by one newspaper, The 
South Bend Tribune, there is no duplication, no waste. Com- 
peting circulation does not exist, outside circulation is negli- 
gible. To get all the facts about the South Bend, Indiana 
market, write for free market data book,“Test Town, U.S. A.” 


* ABC Publisher's State- 
ment of March 31, 1947 
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In retail sales ...in wholesale sales 
New Orleans 


is first in the South 


Ze Louisville 


& Oklahoma City 


o 


Fort Worth 


Houston 4: 


Buying Power 
Buying power in New Orleans today is 
more than 2'2 times as great as it was 
5 years ago.* 


Income 


Effective income is higher than the 
United States average. In 1946, the na- 
tional index was 237. NEW ORLEANS 
INDEX WAS 264.* 


Retail Trade 


Retail trade in New Orleans area was 
20.3% above a year ago at end of first 
quarter of 1947. This increase is consid- 
erably greater than average gain of en- 
tire nation.** 


Industry 


New Orleans has retained its wartime 
industrial growth and continues to grow. 
New Orleans now shows an index of 
167 as compared with 146 in 1945—and 
100 in 1939. More industrial workers are 
employed this year than last—35,000 
more than in 1940. 


*Source: SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power, 1947. 
Map shows rank in wholesale sales. Rank in retail sales: 


1. New Orleons 5. Louisville 8. Fort Worth 
2. Houston 6. Memphis 9. Oklahoma City 
3. Dallas 7. Birmingham 10. Jacksonville 
4. Atlanta 
"Source: DUN’S STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
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& Memphis 


& Atlanta 


Birmingham 


New Orleans 


Jacksonville 10s, 


_,.and WWL is the greatest 
selling power in the 
South's greatest city 


Folks turn first to... i) 


iY 
N 
50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL A a. 
%, o 


CBS AFFILIATE 
Represented Nationally by the Katz Agency, Inc. 


icture with a point 


SEPTEMBER 


for advertisers 


At first look, this is a woman washing her daugh- 
ter’s ears. 


At second look, it may be a family group around 
a washstand. 

But what more do you see? 

You see a screen. And that’s where the big point 
for advertisers enters the picture. 

Better Homes & Gardens screens its readers. 

It sends 3.000.000 copies per issue to people who 


live in homes — and need all the things which it 


takes to keep a family going. 


These three million copies contain no fiction. 


Cover to cover, they concentrate on service 


eller 


service for folks whose interest is better living in 
better homes.* 


That brings us to the big point of the picture. 
We offer you a market screened for interest 
screened for income —a class circulation of 
3.000.000. 


Naturally, there’s more to our story. Buying power 
market coverage — advertising linage growth 
the whole array of things that are important to 

space buyers. 

Get the whole story of “editorial screening” from 
your BH&G representative. 

*BH&G families spend more for their homes and everything thas 


goes into them than even their prosperous neighbors in the same block. 
(U.S. Census survey, 1940). 
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and Gardens 


CIRCULATIQ, yER 3,990,000 
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Skelly Battles Untidy Washrooms 


With “Approved Service’ Plan 


BY HARLAN S. BYRNE 


To win the right to the coveted ''S. A. S."" plaque, service 
stations must meet rigid standards in courtesy, service and 
cleanliness. The company is making a sizable investment 
in training men at the stations, but it's paying off in sales. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
applies something of the Duncan 
Hines technique to service stations. 
Where Duncan Hines has a directory 


of Skelly Approved Service (S.A.S.), 
proudly calls it ‘‘a select association 
of service-minded dealers.” 

Skelly reasons that many customers 


are as discriminating in their choice 
of a service station as they are in 
deciding on a place to dine. And the 
company believes the customer has a 
right to expect prompt, courteous, 
expert, and clean service from a 
station operator. 

“Few things are more important 
about a business than the customer,”’ 
Mr. Ward contends, ‘‘and making an 
effort to look after a customer’s wants 


of the “right places to eat,” Skelly 
has its list of “approved” stations 
pledged to give customers the high- 
est standards of service. 

The company is just as choosey as 
that famed arbiter of restaurants, 
picking among dealers an elite who 
qualify for a program known as 
Skelly Approved Service. R. M. 
Ward, manager of the Service Mer- 
chandising Department and originator 


SAS. 
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; 
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© CUSTOMER INSPECTION REGISTIR © 4 
OVED SERVICE | 


aTion— Gr.enwoep, town 
CUSTOMERS: We invite every customer to sign this register with any comments you care to make ; 
when stopping at our station for service. When the Skelly Inspection Register has been filled, if will be sent 
to Skelly Oil Company’s Home Office at Kansas City, Missouri, and a new register furnished to replace it. The 
Skelly Service-Merchandiser will check the Inspection Register on each visit to this station. ah . 


is a lost art these days. Catering to 
the customer’s whim for service als 
is profitable in the oil business . . , jt 
prompts the customer to return,” 
Skelly Approved Service is made 
up of comparatively few station 
meeting a stiff test of service. This 


select society of approved station; | 
numbers some 500—with more than | 


100 now seeking membership—from 
among 4,500 Skelly outlets in the 
Middle West. There are Skelly Ap. 
proved Service stations in 12 states, 

The idea of S.A.S. was spawned 
by Mr. Ward in 1942, nursed 
through war years for fast post-war 
growth. Aggressive, service-minded 
station operators and personnel actu- 
ally are the strong points of S.A\S, 
but the power behind the power i 
the training program put on right at 
the station by expert, trained service 
men, known as “Service-Merchan- 
disers.” Working out of Skelly head- 


quarters in Kansas City, these Serv: | 


ice-Merchandisers have been _hand- 
picked for their jobs. All of them 
are experienced station operators, 
who, in addition, have been given 
training in Skelly’s training school 


and refinery to guarantee that they § 


3 
CANDOR: Neither Skelly nor its customers mince words. At upper left, oy 
Service-Merchandiser points to a sore spot; below, customers toss bouquets 


“D NAME OF CUSTOMER ADDRESS 


COMMENTS on Station Service and Rest! 
Cleanliness and 
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Best Farm Paper 
Buy in America! 


You who sell to farmers, did you ever hear of a bargain 
like this—436,000 net paid, non-premium circulation at $1.50 . 


a line, scaling down to 90 cents a line? 


Or if you are interested in state coverage, is there any 
proposition as attractive as the opportunity of buying The 
Weekly Kansas City Star by editions? 


RATE 
CIRCULATION PER LINE 


Kansas _ Edition 70 cents 
Missouri Edition ............168,029 80 cents 
Okla.-Ark. Edition ... .....136,653 70 cents 


Best way to a slice of Midwestern prosperity is to ad- 


vertise in the medium Midwestern farmers prefer. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


436.422 Paid-in-Advance Subseribers 
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will not meet their peer in the oil 
business among Skelly dealers. 

How much ground does a Service- 
Merchandiser cover and how does he 
get around? 

He spans at least one state or more, 
traveling in a glistening, white-panel 
truck, carrying his sample cases, dis- 
play boards, $.A.S. literature, inspec- 
tion forms, signs, plaques, posters and 
supplies, besides a stock of accessories. 

How does the Service-Merchan- 
diser work? 

When a station operator makes ap- 
plication for S.A.S., the 


a $600.000.000 


Service- 


Merchandiser makes his initial, quali- 
fying inspection call. If the station 
is ready and can qualify, he spends 
three or four days with the applicant. 
He lays down qualifications for ap- 
proval and starts training of the ap- 
plicant’s personnel immediately to 
bring his service up to requirements. 
The Skelly Service-Merchandiser 
shows ways to push sales of Skelly 
products through driveway and ex- 
pert lubrication § service. Service- 
Merchandisers have proven that they 
can hoist sales in their first short 
visit to a station. 


Market 3 ; 


Tenn. Conservation Dept. Photo 


With cotton from its own sunny acres made into textiles and clothing 
in its own mills and factories, Lincoln County, Tennessee, is one of the 
best integrated, economically, in the state. Burley tobacco, corn and 
livestock are other leading farm products. Both industry and farming 
are materially aided by TVA electric power distributed in Fayetteville, 
the county seat, and throughout the entire county. Lincoln is one of 
the thirty-six counties comprising the Nashville trading area—the rich 
market blanketed by Nashville's two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION ....... 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION ...... 


266,505 
920,843 


‘Nashville Banner The Nashville Te 
; EVENING MORNING SUNDAY 


; NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 
Represented by The Branham 


re 4 


Comp any 
i Siedler 


The Service-Merchandiser doesn’; 
try to tell the operator how to ryp 
his station; he actually shows him, x 
he trains. He greets motorists, wipe # 
windshields, checks tires, water, ané 3 
oil, gives travel information, and dem. 
onstrates how to skillfully and tact. % 
fully sell Skelly products. He shows & / 
the operator how to display products | 
attractively. Seeing it done by a sez. | 
soned service expert wins the station | 
operator. A few minutes of demon. 
stration do more than hours of talking | 
and thousands of printed words. At} 
night, after the station is closed, 
comes the real clincher in service and 
sales training, when the Skelly Sery. 
ice-Merchandiser stages his training 
school meetings. These last well int 
the night and are conducted in a 
organized manner, with a complete 
set-up of refinery oil and grease bas 
stocks, and finished product samples, 


Clean Rest Rooms 


Rest rooms, target of recent maga- 
zine salvos, come in tor a lot of 
attention. ‘The applicant is shown § 
that he must live up to peak standards 
of sanitation and convenience. 

At the end of the applicant's im 
doctrination period, the Service: Mer- 
chandiser fills out a form of approval 
which goes to Mr. Ward for a find 
O.K. The — Service-Merchandise 
makes a recommendation; it usuallj 
is followed by the home office. The 
applicant gets an attractive, red, blue 
and white S.A.S. sign which disti- 
guishes his station from others carry 
ing only the Skelly 

‘True to the methods of that tamed bé 
judge of restaurants, however, Skell ky 
doesn’t let an S.A.S. station rest§ 
smugly on a sign which stands for 
good service. Frequent check-up if e! 
spections are made by the a ’ 
Merchandiser to see that 5.A.5. ste teres 


sign. 


tions are living up to their pledge of tailing 
> = = 2 > >. ia 

excellent. service. The Service-Mer] hetuna 
chandiser pays unannounced visits and op 
is not hesitant to warn a member his 1S 


station is slipping. A Service-Mer)) depend 
chandiser even may go to the extetl) our mm. 


ot checking an S.A.S. station from af 
gan S.A B posted 


Any 
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C. C. Turner, District Manager, 
Acme Ste 0. t riglit), point- 
mad 


‘roducts Co., 
aper cones, 


| “Help the P. A. Appraise Your Product...” 


® “In our calls upon the Purchasing Agent, the place to deposit product information is with the P. A., 
-f interests of his firm and ours meet. Upon their dove- if you want to collect steady “interest” in sales. 
'} tailing depends the amount of business transacted That’s why PURCHASING heads the list on so many 
between us,” says Mr. Turner. well-balanced advertising schedules. It is the sure 
“His appraisal of our ability to supply his needs way to get “printed selling” to the Purchasing Agent. 
depends upon our giving complete information about It is the P. A.’s own book, the one he never misses. 
our materials, tools and service, and keeping him Ask your own Purchasing Agent about it, or write 
posted as to improvements and new developments.” PURCHASING, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Any sales manager will tell you that the primary Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. 


4 \ | A CONOVER-MAST 


”- PUBLICATION 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


is, 


ae 
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COMING: 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
_Y OY, 


Annual Report Awards Banquet 


, For the Presentation of Bronze 
"Oscar of Industry" Trophies to 
Corporations with the Best 1946 
Annual Reports as Selected by 
the Independent Board of Judges 

Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania 


The Statler Hotel in New York 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1947 


"Oscar" 


Winners Will Be First 


Announced in the October 8th 
Issue of FINANCIAL WORLD 


For Information on the Awards Banquet 


Wrte FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6 


Now! You Can Dictate 
As You Travel 


with SoundScriber Portable 
Electronic Disc Dictation Machine 


@ Dictate reports, instructions, memos, letters 
as you travel—on SoundScriber’s featherweight, 
unbreakable plastic discs. Mail the discs to the 
home ofhce or to any other office using Sound 
Scribers. No more night work. Get it done as you 
go—with the SoundScriber Portable. Self con 
tained. Works in car, at home, in hotel room, or 
trains. Get all the facts. Return coupon now. 


JSOUND/SCRIBER 


Trade Mark 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
Dept. SM-9, New Haven 4, Conn. 


O.K. Send me all the facts on SoundScriber. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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nearby vantage point from where he 
cannot be observed. ‘There is such a 
thing as checking a station out of 
S.A.S. if the offender consistently falls 
below set standards, but Skelly finds 
that most member station operators 
realize that measuring up to S$.A.S. 


rules pays off in fatter profits, and 
compliance is just good business. 
At the inception of $.A.S., com- 


pany officials knew that it would be 
a long, tough job to get any sizable 
number of Skelly station operators 
actually doing all of the angles of 
S.A.S. right. Many operators during 
the war were content merely to “get 
by,” as long as they enjoyed appar- 
ently good earnings. 

S.A.S. planners did not fool them- 
selves into believing every man who 
owned or leased a_ Skelly station 
would run a bright, clean place, and 
give top service simply because the 


| company had a service program. 


| deluge, 


Convincing a station operator to 
give better service would take more 
than a lot of pep talk or a pamphlet 
the company knew. ‘Talk, 
alone, poured out the other ear, and 
literature by itself rated a glance and 
flip into a wastebasket. Only by 
making it voluntary to join a select 
association of operators who actually 
believed in “good service by trained 
men” would this job be done right. 

“In setting up this plan, we weren't 
interested in every, slovenly, nonde- 
script station,” Mr. Ward declares. 
“We wanted a select group of oper- 
ators who would pledge themselves 


to top service. We wanted to make 
them stick by their pledge to the 
public and to give them an incentive 
by showing w here good service paid 
out in louder and more frequent rings 
of the cash register.” It is the dollar 
approach that really wins 


One dealer said: 


“In the first six months of this | 


year we sold 40,000 gallons more 
gasoline than we did in the first six 
months of last year. Our oil sale 
have nearly doubled, and lubrication, 
tire repair and accessories have more 
than doubled for the same _ period, 
The S.A.S. plan has more than paid 
for the work and effort of putting 
the plan into effect.’ 


S.A.S. dealers are guided by six 
principles, displayed on the new 
S.A.S. plaque. They are: 

“1. Quick, friendly, Skelly 10 


point driveway service by trained 
men! 

“2. Skillful and accurate ‘safe. 
driving’ checkup service that helps 
you avoid highway mishaps! 

“3. Assured, dependable, kelly 
Grease-Master lubrication service by 
trained Grease-Master experts! 

“4. Genuine high quality petro 
leum and related products recom- 
mended by experienced men! 

“5. Accurate, dependable travel in- 
formation on the best highways, 
hotels, cabins, and eating places! 


“6. Clean, spic and span station 


facilities including properly equipped, 
‘safety-checked,’ 


sanita ry rest rooms! 


pate 


nun ANSWERER: Retailers can solve some layout problems 


themselves with this 46-page brochure, ‘ 


Presentation,” 


issued by Reflector Hardware Corp., Chicago. 


‘Methods of Merchandise 
The 


brochure employs three-dimensional sketches to show counter top 
arrangements, notion department suggestions and other impulse type 


displays. 
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WOOD COUNTY... 
one of Ohio's richest 


in farm values 


The Dairy Farm 
of Alvin T. Ziss and Son 


Here is a farm quite typical 
of Wood County...120 
acres devoted to raising 
land and buildings, but in yearly farm income... / dairy cattle and growing 
their feed... with forty or 

an income that is exceptionally stable on ac- / more purebred Holsteins, 

and an average daily milk 
count of diversity of production: Dairying, / production of around 400 

quarts (800 pounds). Like 


Wood County rates high not only in value of farm 


Cr ee 


hog raising, soy beans, wheat, corn, poultry, / so many of the area’s farms, 
the Ziss farm is completely 

tomatoes and sugar beets —these all contrib- electrified, and field equip- k 

ment and methods are i 

ute importantly to Wood County’s wealth. modern throughout. ; 

4 

\9 

| DE 

© geeceee and this is the TOLEDO BLA . 

bd . . . . 4 

Be Wood County is one of the 14 counties of | Toledo’s 555 diversified industries, thus ‘ 

Be Northwestern Ohio and Southeastern forming the“Double- Value” market which | 

e Michigan which form the Toledo Retail is Toledo...a market whose economical 


' e@ Trading Area... By their productiveness development is made possible by the one- 


/ e they add generously to the income of paper coverage which The Blade provides. | 
: 3 1 
= TOLEDO BLADE | 
* Write for | 
7 “Tae & Teles" Sane One of America’s Great Newspapers 
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“Million Dollar’ 
Sales Stunt 


How close have you been to a million dollars? 


The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, recently put 1,000 
people an hour within a few feet of all that clean, 
crisp, long green in a promotional stunt that has 
made this bank one of the most talked about “‘sales- 
men of money” in the South. 


The display of a million dollars—in the form of 
$10,000 bills to 5,000 pennies in a piggy bank— 
was more than a stunt. The bank was seeking 
promotion for itself and the chance to show people 
what money is and who gets how much of it for 
what services. The bank’s president, Joseph E. 
Birnie, calls it “economic education.” 


The bank used more than word-of-mouth promo- 
tion to draw these tremendous crowds to its display 
—it employed tested promotional devices. Bank em- 
ployes gave depositors slips announcing the forth- 
coming display. “The bank’s newspaper advertising 
publicized it. “The promotional stunt landed in the 
news. Newscasters talked about it and local news- 
papers carried stories on the display. 


In the bank’s lobby, posters clear up some popular 
misconceptions about money. 


There’s a wide difference between what people 
think is so and what is true. The poster (below) 
says many people think bosses and stockholders get 
75c out of each $1, after outside costs are paid, and 
employes get 25c. The truth is that employes get 
$7c and bosses and stockholders get 13c. 


’ 
YOU MADE 


#1000000 A YEAR 
FEDERAL ¢ STATE TAKES 
WOULD LEAVE You 


LESS THAN 


$150,000 


CASE OF 
> SLIGHTLY 


GROSS INCOME $1,973 166 


Sai 


P 
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Every calf in the Memphis 
Market is “born to the 
purple,” representing a 
royal $40,000,000 Live- 
stock Industry—part of the 
billion-dollar sales poten- 


tial offered advertisers 
through the two Memphis 
newspapers. 


The Memphis 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 
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Department Stores: Today Nearly 
A Ten-Billion-Dollar Market 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING «© Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


Their highly concentrated huge volume and their great 
local prestige make America's big department stores a 
lush and desirable group of outlets for goods. Here are 
the figures which reveal their tremendous potential. 


One of the outstanding facts that 
the war years and post-war shortages 
impressed upon department stores was 
the importance to the retailer of the 
manufacturer. ‘There had been a 
growing tendency during the late 
1930’s for department stores to treat 
manufacturers’ representatives some- 
what less cavalierly than had been 
their habit during the 20’s and the 
depression, but it took the war years 
to shift the shoe completely to the 
other foot. 

The necessity for calling upon man- 
ufacturers to plead for goods gave 
department store executives a work- 
ing acquaintanceship with many pro- 
ducers whom they would never have 
met otherwise. In some cases firm 
and lasting working relationships re- 
sulted. In too many cases, however, 
the result was just the opposite. 

Retailers, under constant pressure 
to get the goods their customers 
wanted, could not or would not 
understand the problems of their sup- 
pliers. ‘They expressed resentment, 
compiled black lists, and now that a 
buyers’ market is back again there is 
some evidence that a few of them are 
beginning to carry out the threats 
implied in the black lists. 

Now it’s the manufacturer’s turn 
once more to approach the retailer, 
with a sample case in one hand and 
an order book in the other. And as 
he approaches the retailer, it’s impor- 
tant that the manufacturer under- 
stand the department store thorough- 
ly—how it functions, why the buyer 
reacts the way he does, and how the 
manutacturer can help the depart- 
ment store sell the goods he makes. 

To understand the importance of 
the department store, let’s look at a 
few figures which indicate what has 
happened to retailing during the past 
tew years, and from which we may 
determine future possibilities. 

Department store sales in 1946 
were approximately two and a half 
times what they were in 1941. This 


means that the total volume through 
this channel was in the neighborhood 
of $9,600,000,000. 

Obviously, all groups of merchan- 
dise sold through department stores 
did not share equally in this increase. 
Sales of major appliances dropped 
sharply because of lack of goods in 
this classification, and purchasing 
power which would normally have 
been used in this department shifted 
to ready-to-wear and other merchan- 
dise sections. The table (Table I, 
page 120) comparing sales trends in 
a number of merchandise groups from 
1941 to 1946 bears graphic witness 
to this fact. 

These figures show how sharp has 
been the increase in sales by major 
merchandise classifications, but it 
does not indicate with sufficient close- 
ness, perhaps, the size of the market 
that awaits your specific line if you 
sell it through department stores. 
Therefore these figures from the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association may shed 


additional 
subject. 

These are 1946 figures, and since 
they represent percentages rather than 
dollar volume they would normally 
retain their accuracy for some time. 
Today, however, they should be used 
as no more than a general guide be- 
cause of the rapidly changing rela. 
tionship of home furnishings depart- 
ments to the rest of the store: 


light on this important 


Percent of Total Store Sales by 


Departments 
Department 
Silks, velvets & synthetics ........17 
Woolen dress goods ............ 0.8 
Wash goods & linings .......... 1.0 
Linens (household) ............ 1.9 
Domestics, muslins, sheetings, etc. 1.5 
Blankets & comfortables ....... 1.4 
Laces, trimmings, ribbons ....... 0.6 
TEE, ic. bas enna the wae phewnran 1.5 
Toilet articles & drug sundries ... 27 
TN Ee ree 0.7 
Jewelry (costume) ...........-. 13 
Uebrelias & CAMES «2... .000s00%. 0.3 
Art needlework & art goods ..... 0.9 
Books & magazines ...........- 0.7 
ee MCE Te eT ree 13 
Neckwear & scarfs ..........---: Ll 
PRS OONEEES: oon vc cessiinccenes 0.7 
ee, MEE CCRC Peer. 22 
Women’s & children’s gloves ..... 1.2 


president. 


A NEW SERIES 


With this article SALES MANAGEMENT begins a new series 
on department stores as markets for goods. 


The first article is a bird's-eye-view of the market. Succeeding 
articles will cover such subjects as: The buyer and how to reach 
him, the functions of the merchandise manager, how to keep the 
controller interested, and the role played by the department store 


For space and timing reasons, these articles have not been 
placed on a rigid publication schedule. They will, however, ap- 
pear, about once a month.—The Editors. 
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Where are the People? 
WHERE IS TEXAS’ ? 


BUYING - 
POWER 


OVER 500,900 
250,000 To 500,000 
0,000 To 250,900 


0.000 To 100, 000 


The Dallas market area—where no other 


metropolitan newspaper challenges The News’ 
circulation leadership— is less than one-tenth 
of Texas’ area. 


Yet it has nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
: population. 


WEALTH AND POPULATION j 
Are Climbing" in the 
Dallas Marhet Area 4 


Nearly one-fifth of Texas’ farm income. 


i It has more rail lines, more highways, more 

f automobiles than any other section. And—it is 
growing at record-breaking speed. 

—=” THE WAR BROUGHT if 


This Dallas-Northeast Texas area is by far ¢ ), A MILLION NEW PEOPLE 
, ; A TO—OR THROUGH—THIS 
the most highly developed, richest, best inte- SECTION. MANY OF THEM 
grated market area in Texas. And that’s say- STAYED OR CAME BACK 


ing plenty. 


‘THIS IS ONE OF $ 


Here is a triple-star market, effectively cov- 


ered by one newspaper of world-famous pres- mao”, Its 9:00 A.M. ee MERON 
wi. 
{ 


tige and reader acceptance. 7 
Dallas, and The Dallas News, are vital spots DALLAS MARKET i 
in any advertising plan that looks to the great And Al hig Day Ahead / 


Southwest for bigger sales. : \ 


a 


eee Sy elVeR PR orcaiasy PEN" \ Membrr 
), Bee BE Se oe AMERICAN 

4 NEWSPAPER 
NaN ~ \ ADVERTISING 
NMETWORK 


_ He Dallas Morning News 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC 
RADIO STATIONS WFAA #20 xc. WFAA s70 xc. KERA Fm 


ee RTT 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Representatives 
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LUCCAGE PRIZES 


FOR YOUR SALESMEN/ 


FIELD EXECUTIVE SET Top Grain Cowhide 


SALES CONTESTS ARE BACK! 


The return of competition means the return 
of sales contests and a contest is 
only as good as its prizes. 


Here are quality prizes that will spur your 
sales force to that extra effort that is 
needed today. Every salesman wants and 
needs luggage. 


This nationally-advertised luggage is bench- 
crafted of choice leather . . . rugged steel 
frame construction. Two-Suiter has ex- 
clusive removable SUIT-PAC feature for 
quick, easy packing. Handsome brass hard- 
ware. 


YOUR COST: 24” Two-Suiter $39.50, 21” 


Overniter $31.50. Both for $71.00—na- 
tionally advertised consumer price, incl 
Fed. tax, $142.14. 


Sample orders invited. Manutactured and sold by 


Firman LeatHer Goons Corp. 
137 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 
patented Swing-O-Ring construc- 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space. 

Write us for name of nearest 
licensed binder; and for sample 
Swing-O-Ring bound pocket note- 
book, with flexible imitation leather. 
cover. Dept. S.M. 


Swing . Ofing INC. 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. 


320 DEAN STREET + BROOKLYN 17,N.Y. 
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Table | 


Sales by Departments in Department Stores 


1941-1946 
1941=100 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


WOMEN'S, MISSES’ WEAK 


Coats & suits 


EES eee OEE ne 100 105 134 159 189 220 
Housedresses, aprons, uniforms ....... 100 112 134 152 168 194 
Underwear, slips, negligees, robes ... 100 122 154 182 202 233 


MEN'S, BOYS' WEAR 
Men's clothing 
Men's furnishings, hats, caps 
Boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Men's & boys’ shoes & slippers 


PIECE GOODS, DOMESTICS 


All piece goods 
Cotton wash ame © 
Domestics ... as 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs ... 


Domestic floor coverings 
Draperies, curtains, upholstery 
Major appliances 


Source: 


ee ee | 


eee eee 


ee 
eee eeee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


100 127 162 170 194 229 


100 107 106 108 127 171 
100 WH 122 133 151 210 
. 100 120 146 176 192 216 
100 113 105 104 129 180 


100 126 173 
100 132 183 
. 100 114 132 139 141 197 


100 98 95 101 120 168 
100 105 116 109 105 167 
100 110 127 146 155 201 
100 76 27 16 34 191 


210 
216 


226 258 
207 239 


Corsets & Deaesierves 2... cccccece 


2.0 RANGED “sniccebausisnakouuveswemes 0.8 
errr ere re 0.4 ee $35 
Sg ee 2.8 
Knit underwear (all materials) 12 
Silk & Muslin underwear & slips.. 2.3 Domestics, blankets ............. 2.0 
ree 0.7 Small wares ..............eeeee 0.6 
Infants’ wear (including infants’ Hosiery ...........eseeeeeeeeees 2 

POE ere 3.0 Underwear & corsets ............ 1.0 
Handbags & small leather goods.. 1.6 I, Sve cokaccacy aaa Awa's one 0.6 
eS SS ee 0.8 TEC icc wenn sa weaaicawn ae 1.0 
EE CI! oa cadenninwwes 3.7 NI, ira cmcnih ow erhteocn'iw wake 1.6 
Junior miss coats, suits & dresses.. 2.3 Blouses, skirts, sportswear ....... 0.7 
Women’s & misses’ coats & suits.. 4.6 SE MT vc cxccdvhnctudeows 1.0 
Women’s & misses’ inexpensive Aprons, housedresses, uniforms .. 07 

0 EE RR ee any ee ee 23 NE MII tn atatctgis «pater eaorsa done 11 
Women’s & misses’ better dresses. 2.9 Home furnishings .............-: 1.1 
Blouses & skirts & sportswear .... 3.7 WES, Wianteale paso cares a) Valee ean 2.3 
gS Ee er 1.5 —<_ 
Aprons, housedresses, uniforms... 1.5 eee ser 11.5 
PD oe daak wae Wee ee ara ks 1.3 
edt v6 nin yp “eho aaa os So much for general figures. What | 
Boys) wear... -......c...-., 22 about the sales volumes of some 0 
AES GE Go EC 0.9 some of the outstanding individual 
Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs 4.0 department stores and groups? 
Domestic floor coverings ........ 2.3 These figures showing the 194 
Draperies, curtains & upholstery .. 3.3 and 1946 sales of a few specific retal 
ROE Oe GOOD icc cnc csnesens 0.S organizations will give a clear idea 
China & glassware seeee settee 1.4 of the size of the organizations with 
Major household appliances ..... 2.5 which you are working—and by ap 
oo FSR Ee RN op plying the N.R.D.G.A. percentages 
Pictures, framing, mirrors ....,., 02  Biven above to these totals you wil 
Radios, talking machines, records. 1.1 be able to reach a rough approxima 
UE EE EE, wa eecvics cenavees xo 12 tion of the sales in the departments 
Sporting goods, cameras ........ 0.5 through which you sell: (Table Il, 
ND on pecnsreeuesarsas knee 0.4 p. 122). 
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This philosophy applies strictly to horticulture. 
If the poet had anything else in mind —the flower-like sex, 
for instance — it is obvious he was barking up the wrong 


air shaft. For women possess strange powers — not the least 


of which is their ability to make deserts burst into bloom, 


and to bring to life so many of the things they encounter. 


The reason more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation is this: 
the Journal's entertaining, enlightening editorial 


fare has made it a useful part of their lives. 
0 q - ’ p 
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LUCCACE PRIZES 


FOR YOUR SALESMEN/ 


Ze 


FIELD EXECUTIVE SET Top Grain Cowhide 


SALES CONTESTS ARE BACK! 


The return of competition means the return 
of sales contests . . . and a contest is 
only as good as its prizes. 


Here are quality prizes that will spur your 
sales force to that extra effort that is 
needed today. Every salesman wants and 
needs luggage. 


This nationally-advertised luggage is bench- 
crafted of choice leather . . . rugged steel 
frame construction. Two-Suiter has ex- 
clusive removable SUIT-PAC feature for 
quick, easy packing. Handsome brass hard- 
ware. 


YOUR COST: 24” Two-Suiter 
Overniter $31.50. Both for 
tionally advertised consumer 
Fed. tax, $142.14. 


$39.50, 21” 
$71.00—na- 
price, incl. 


Sample orders invited. Manufactured and sold by 


Firman LeatHer Goops Corp. 
137 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING | 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 
patented Swing-O-Ring construc- 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space. 

Write us for name of nearest 
licensed binder; and for sample 
Swing-O-Ring bound pocket note- 


book, with flexible imitation leather. 


cover. Dept. S.M. 


Swing- OFiiag w: 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. 


320 DEAN STREET + BROOKLYN 17,N.Y. 
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Table | 


Sales by Departments in Department Stores 


1941-1946 
1941=100 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
WOMEN’S, MISSES’ WEAK 
ED 5. cara ish nieve w ean ebmie 100 127 162 170 194 229 
SE aiken abn wien) aencgimee 100 105 134 159 189 220 
Housedresses, aprons, uniforms ....... 100 112 134 152 168 194 
Underwear, slips, negligees, robes 100 122 154 182 202 233 
MEN'S, BOYS’ WEAR 
NS pose oe bes wine memcale 100 107 106 108 127 171 
Men's furnishings, hats, caps ......... 100 WW 122 133 151 210 
Boys’ clothing and furnishings 100 120 146 176 192 216 
Men's & boys’ shoes & slippers ....... - 100 113 105 104 129 180 
PIECE GOODS, DOMESTICS 
CO 100 126 173 210 226 =. 258 
Cotton wash goods ................. 100 132 183 216 207 239 
Ee ER ae Parner eee ree 100 114 132 139 141 197 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs ... 100 98 95 101 120 168 
Domestic floor coverings ............. 100 105 116 109 105 167 
Draperies, curtains, upholstery ........ 100 110 127 146 155 201 
SN MI 6s races ean seeewnde 100 76 27 16 34 191 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
ee ae 2.0 CE -atdccaeewdws mice nd cless cect 0.8 
Children’s hosiery ............... 0.4 Total main store ............. $8.5 
oe, re 2.8 
Knit underwear (all materials) .. 1.2 
Silk & Muslin underwear & slips.. 2.3 Domestics, blankets ............. 2.0 
Negligees & robes .............4. 0.7 I IIS 3. ceigsd onc k carpet 0.6 
Infants’ wear (including infants’ IE heh oid needs. ede aur ylaanwane 0.2 
0 EES OI lg ae aan 3.9 Underwear & corsets ............ 1.0 
Handbags & small leather goods.. 1.6 RSP taper aren: 0.6 
i CD kcicapaenukeaaas 0.8 Se OF EE 6.060265) 000 cncenvews 1.0 
pe eee $9 ON: ord Gated adate nen? ewe wee 1.6 
Junior miss coats, suits & dresses.. 2.3 Blouses, skirts, sportswear ....... 0.7 
Women’s & misses’ coats & suits.. 4.6 ON re ere 1.0 
Women’s & misses’ inexpensive Aprons, housedresses, uniforms .. 0.7 
NI Siexecnicnu anand eae eee ess 2.1 NUMAN sineicceccsus wpacuaan een 1.1 
Women’s & misses’ better dresses. 2.9 Home furnishings 
Blouses & skirts & sportswear .... 3.7 Shoes 
EE er EE rr rere 1.5 
Aprons, housedresses, uniforms... 1.5 Total basement 
DE Nvahueneankiw heed wins wakos 3 
se MEE cer sarirecceseesss ae So much for general figures. What 
Men’s furnishings, hats & caps .. 4.7 
MO ocd bcs buns dennwwas 2.2 about the sales volumes of ery . 
i ee 0.9 some of the outstanding individual 


Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs 4.0 
Domestic floor coverings 
Draperies, curtains & upholstery .. 3.3 


NO BI aa 10 ware aie meds 0.8 
China & glassware ............:. 1.4 
Major household appliances ..... 2.5 
Ee ee re rere 3.1 
Ct Se ce teiaenee nec iwawsinrwen 1.0 
Pictures, framing, mirrors ....... 0.2 


Radios, talking machines, records ._ 1.1 


EE UE hw ccvcccinccietes 1.2 
Sporting goods, cameras ........ 0.5 
SE So dccacaena pet ewecaxews 0.+ 


department stores and groups? 
These figures showing the 1941 
and 1946 sales of a few specific retail 
organizations will give a clear idea 
of the size of the organizations with 
which you are working—and by a 


: 


plying the N.R.D.G.A. percentages § 


given above to these totals you wi 
be able to reach a rough approxima 
tion of the sales in the departments 
through which you sell: (Table Il, 
p. 122). 
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This philosophy applies strictly to horticulture. 
If the poet had anything else in mind —the flower-like sex, 
for instance — it is obvious he was barking up the wrong 
air shaft. For women possess strange powers — not the least 
of which is their ability to make deserts burst into bloom, 


and to bring to life so many of the things they encounter. 


The reason more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation is this: 
the Journal's entertaining, enlightening editorial 


fare has made it a useful part of their lives. 


Dadiee Lowe 
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Table Il 
1941 1946 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn $ 27,216,000 $ 48,615,000 
Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 11,809,000 21,240,026 
Bamberger's, Newark 36,870,000 56,268,000 
Bloomingdale's, New York 28,925,000 51,777,000 
Broadway Dept. Store, Los Angeles 19,227,000 38,506,000 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 31,446,000 107,040,039 
Burdine's, Miami 7,630,000 21,323,000 
City of Paris, San Francisco 5,220,957 16,068,202 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 13,720,000 25,295,794 
Davison, Paxon Co., Atlanta 8,494,000 29,735,000 
Emporium, San Francisco 28,196,000 62,736,940 
The Fair, Chicago 18,735,000 34,653,314 
Julius Garfinckel & Co., Washington 5,832,000 13,913,811 
Gilchrist's, Boston 9,329,000 13,156,602 
L. Hart & Son, San Jose, Calif. 1,463,261 4,126,773 
Hearn Department Stores, New York 18,575,790 33,300,472 
Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh 22,682,789 44,179,241 
Lasalle & Koch, Toledo 8,478,000 17,750,000 
Macy's, New York 99,679,000 162,417,000 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 19,815,000 35,073,753 
Outlet Co., Providence 9,801,000 15,466,366 
Penn. Traffic Co., Johnstown 3,776,000 7,339,000 
Rich's, Atlanta 13,548,447 42,405,746 
Rike-Kumler Co., Cleveland 9,887,226 24,475,495 
Sanger Bros., Dallas ** 6 222.013 17,319,997 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee *19,832,453 35,799,529 
Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney, St. Louis 20,915,000 49,148,000 
Strouss-Hirshberg, Youngstown, O. 7,946,959 19,808,407 
Raphael Weill & Co., San Francisco 7,694,588 16,768,909 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington 22,940,000 ‘ 35,515,000 
Table Ill 
1941 1946 
Allied Stores Corp. $151,808,858 $361,712,370 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 73,923,000 141,950,574 
City Stores Co. 53,872,064 138,487,552 
Federated Department Stores 131,427,000 234,132,000 
Gimbel Bros. 117,433,355 293,352,489 
Goldblatt's 54,735,000 86,164,395 
Hale Bros. 16,872,000 27,545,749 
The Hecht Co. 34,763,187 65,378,442 
Interstate Department Stores 31,302,000 52,320,060 
Kobacker Stores 13,644,000 21,186,114 
Lincoln Stores 7,308,000 10,943,120 
May Department Stores 134,916,000 330,331,868 
Mercantile Stores Co. 34,867,000 103,007,184 
National Department Stores 50,316,000 85,821,976 
J. C. Penney Co. 377,571,000 676,570,117 
Western Dept. Stores 11,388,126 28,899,078 
Wieboldt's 29,488,000 56,791,824 


** 1942 figures—latest available 
* 1943 figures—latest available 
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Table IIT, (below) shows the 
total 1941 and 1946 volumes of some 
of the groups, or chains, of depart. 
ment stores. 

Admitting that these figures are 
impressive and that as a manufacturer 
you may share in these sales by mar. 
keting your product through depart. 
ment stores, what are the other 
advantages of selling through this 
channel ? 

1. Although department stores sell 
about 10% of all the goods sold at 
retail, they represent only one-tenth 
of 1% of the total retail outlets. This 
means increased sales and distribution 
efficiency for you. 

2. They are financially _ stable, 
When you sell them you won't lie 
awake nights worrying about credit 
risks. 

3. Department stores are in a posi- 
tion of leadership in their own com- 
munities. They add prestige to your 
merchandise when they sell it. 

4. Department stores have huge 
followings of the type of consumers 
who are best able to buy your prod- 
ucts in any locality. 

5. Department stores have promo- 
tional ideas of their own which they 
will put to work on your behalf. 
What’s more, they'll put their own 
time and money behind your promo- 
tional ideas—if you know how to 
develop the kind of ideas department 
stores can use, and if you know how 
to present those ideas to your retailers. 


C.C.N.Y. Offers Sales 
Training Course 


A new seminar, “Organizing and 
Conducting a Sales Training Pro 
gram,” will be offered by the Eve 
ning and Extension Division, The 
City College School of Business, New 
York, on November 3 for six weeks. 


Class membership will be limited 
to 10 students so that training can § 
be conducted mainly through discus § 


sion and individual practice. One of 
the main projects for each class men 
ber will be the preparation of a trail 
ing program designed for the company 
for which he works. 

Some of the subjects are: Methods 
of conference leadership, evaluation 
of training results, speech improve 
ment, and the use of aptitude testing 
and visual aids. 


This new seminar will be the third F 


course in C.C.N.Y.’s Intensive Bust 
ness Training Program dealing with 
selling. The two other courses af 
the regular sales training course ane 
the advanced salesmanship class 10! 
experienced salesmen given under tht 
supervision of Jack Lacy. 
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This comprehensive Sales Operating Control 


gives an up-to-the-minute portrait of your 
market in the Los Angeles territory. Factual ; 


* 66,900 retailers classified and data to help you visualize your objectives... 


routed. . i 
= - to probe and develop sales potential block i 
© 48 city sales division maps for ti 


market visualization. by block. When a sales executive puts this 
* 428 shopping centers and shop- book to use it becomes his own Sales 
ping streets located. ; h hy ‘il pl 
© Sales managers’ maps of the Operating pattern where he will plot 


Los Angeles jobbing territory. current and future operations with 
* Air-view perspective map of the 
Los Angeles retail market. 
® 6 Sales managers’ maps of the We'll be glad to show it to you. i 


greater assurance, greater profit. i 


Suburban Retail area. { 


los Angeles Pinter" 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER + REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Manuals Arm Deepfreeze Men 
For Tooth-and-Nail Selling 


As told to Lester B. Colby by F. F. DUGGAN 


Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corporation 


Motor Products boils down all essential selling informa- 


tion about its home freezers into four pocket-size hand- 
books. They cover: (I) The market, (2) The Product, (3) 
Selling techniques, and (4) Questions and answers in full. 


Signs and portents in the specialty 
appliance field indicate that the cream 
has just about been skimmed off. To 
put it another way, manufacturers are 
catching up. ‘The day of excited 
buying when eager purchasers flocked 
into stores and shops, their pockets 
filled with money anxious to be spent, 
and grabbed up what was to be had 
with small regard for brand name or 
price is in the past. We've turned 
the corner. 

When people begin to shop and 
explore, comparing one article against 
another, looking for values, salesman- 
ship comes back into its own. As 
one old-time sales manager put it 
recently, ““We have passed out of the 
time when a blind man could sell 
rainbows.” 

It is the experience of merchandis- 
ing that a seller's market always 
breeds cat-and-dog products; that a 
buyer’s market drives them out. In 
a buyer’s market only the fittest sur- 
vive. And that works for the good 
of everyone except those who make 
and trade in cat-and-dog items. 

Getting ready for the inevitable 
buyers’ market which is now with us, 
Deepfreeze months ago began to 
compile written material to be used 
as a selling aid by salesman. ‘The 
result is that we now have in printed 
form four small volumes, in pocket 
size, which every one of our salesmen 
can carry and study any time he may 
have a few moments of leisure. Each 
is a digest of a special phase of home 
freezing. ‘They are: 


Vol. |. History, Market, Use Values. 
The story of home freezing, the mar- 
kets where home freezers may be sold, 
and the many time, food and money 
saving advantages that the home- 
maker receives through ownership of 
a home freezer. 


Vol. Il. Product. A study of the 
Deepfreeze home freezer which will 
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help the retail salesman to evaluate 
and compare it with any other make 
of home freezer. 


Vol. Ill. Selling Techniques. A re- 
view of sound and proven selling 
methods for the retail salesman. 


Vol. IV. Questions and Answers. 
All of the questions any prospect 
might be expected to ask about home 
freezing and home freezers . . . and 
the answers. 

A fifth booklet, larger, in black 
and “cool” blue, impressively illus- 
trated with halftones and drawings, 
was printed for use’by salesman and 
as a handout to be given to live pros- 
pects. It is titled, “Deepfreeze, the 
Talked-A bout Home Freezer.” 


JUNE IN DECEMBER: You take the "'sea- 
son" out of foods. That's one of Deep- 
freeze's appeals for weary meal planners. 


These five booklets, properly used, 
should do a complete job of selling 
Deepfreeze units. The four pocket- 
size books give the salesman a full 
background of everything he needs 
to know to do a sound selling job. 
The fifth is aimed to condition the 


General Sales Manager 


prospect for the sale. It 
closing easier. 

In Booklet No. I, giving a thumb. 
nail history of food preservation, 
Deepfreeze points out that: The 
Neanderthal man, as long ago a 
10,000 B.C., kept his foods longer 
by storing them in cool caves; that 7 
in the year 400 A.D., Nero had 
groups of slaves carry ice and snow 
from the mountains to keep his fruits 
and fish from spoiling and his wines | 
cool; that in 1620 A.D., Sir Francis 
Bacon demonstrated by stuffing a 
chicken with snow that cold would 
preserve quality and taste in foods. 

George Washington, the story con- 
tinues, built an ice house at Mount 
Vernon, filling it from the Potomac 
River in winter so that he could pre- 
serve foods through the hot months. 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1797 com: | 
missioned Nicholas Appert to find a 
long-time method of food preserva- | 
tion so that his armies could move | 
into foreign lands carrying their foc’ 
supplies with them. Appert disco\ 
ered the principle of canning. 

The possibilities hidden in hard- 
freezing were revealed accidentally in 
1900 when a mastodon was discov- 
ered in Arctic Siberia’ which pre 
sumably had been frozen for 10,000 
years. Its meat, when thawed, was 


found to be edible. 


Clarence Birdseye, as a result of 
observations made in the Far North 
in 1920, began his experiments which 
have resulted in the frozen food in- 
dustry as we know it today. More 
than 500 companies now process and 
pack frozen foods; more than 50,000 
retail stores sell them; more than} 
2,000,000 families use them. Ten 
years ago there were in the United 
States only 250 locker plants; today 
there are more than 7,500 with more 
than 3,000,000 lockers serving 
excess of 14,000,000 people—with the} 
number growing daily. 


makes 


| IY Clo 3 0 =e eae tates 
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“Source: A 


The story goes on to say that mor} 
than 22,000,000 homes in the United) 
States now enjoy some kind of refrig} 
eration and that, according to ¢st§ 
mates, 50% of these are good pros) 
pects for home freezers; that rural 
electrification is getting into high 
gear a great new market for hom? 
freezers. Marriages, averagineRepresente 
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THE HUGE SEATTLE MARKET 


% Local advertisers place the bulk of 
their advertising in The TIMES. 


pre “Source: Media Records 


The local merchant knows! His cash 
register measures results daily. Use his 
time-tested advertising and selling method 


—concentration in The Seattle TIMES. 


You can’t sell Seattle without The TIMES. 


You can sell Seattle with The TIMES. 


ATTAE 
“TIMES 


FIRST in Circulation « FIRST in Advertising + FIRST in Results in Seattle 


- = . 
ingWRepresented by O'MARA G ORMSBEE, Inc e NewYork « Chicago e¢ Detroit « Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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At your service... 
courteous, efficient Bellmen. 
Trained to the last detail to serve 


you well—from tying bowties 


staff of 1700, Hotel New Yorker 


Bellmen take pleasure in 


Y 


HOTEL 


Largest in Manhattan, 2500 Room 
34th Street at Eighth Ave 
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Now starring nightly... 


JERRY WALD’S 
ORCHESTRA and 


spectacular Jee Shou in our 
TERRACE ROOM 


ow 


providing the important ‘‘extras” that 


otel New Yorker | 


to packing luggage! Like our whole iy 


4. 


increase your comfort and convenience, 


etl 


around 2,000,000 a year, are creating 
another vast market. 

Given this groundwork, which 
_should wet the salesman’s enthusiasm 
|for his job, he is told that to sell a 
| Deepfreeze he must convince his pros- 

pect to a point where she will make 
five separate decisions. Before she 
| will sign the order she must be con- 
| vinced: 

1. That she needs a home freezer. 

2. That Deepfreeze fits the need 

as no other home freezer will. 

3. That your store is the place to 

buy her home freezer. 

4. That your prices and terms are 

fair and reasonable. 

5. That now is the time to buy. 


The Five Decisions 


“Knowingly or not,” says the book- 
let, “every salesman who successfully 
closes a sale finally brings his pros- 
pect to each of these five decisions.” 
Chapters in the booklet are titled: 
The Convenience of Shopping Less 
Often; The Convenience of Buying 
Foods in Season; The Convenience 
of “Clean” Foods; the Convenience 
of Buying Larger Quantities of 
Food; The Convenience of Avoiding 
Waste; The Convenience of Baking 
Ahead; The Convenience of Cook- 
ing Ahead; The Convenience of 
Cutting Meal Preparation ‘Time; 
The Convenience of Being Prepared ; 
The Convenience of Farm Freezing; 
The Convenience of Freezing and 
Storing Game; The Convenience of 
Special Uses. 

Dollar saving through buying in 
quantities in season or freezing home 
grown foods; the advantage of treez- 
ing in quantities when foods are at 
their best, and the work-saving and 
time-saving elements are themes run- 
ning through the whole story, stressed 
by repetition. 

Booklet No. II, titled ‘Product,’ 
is devoted chiefly to giving the sales- 
man a full knowledge of the con- 
struction and mechanical performance 
of the Deepfreeze unit. It discusses 
appearance, construction, convenience, 
performance and economy step by 
step. If he is fully grounded in all 
these things, he is told, he can impress 
the prospect in turn and so make more 
sales and close them quicker. Full 
use of this knowledge properly im- 
parted to the prospective buyer, the 
salesman is informed, should make 
her want Deepfreeze and no other. 

Booklet No. III, titled “Selling 
'Techniques,” in its opening chapter 
discusses canvassing for prospects. It 
starts with this story: 

The retail sales manager of a large 
appliance store was once asked by a 
prospective salesman he was _ inter- 


viewing, “Do I really have to can- 
vass from house to house?” 
“Certainly not,” replied the sales 
manager. “You do not have to can- 
vass house to house unless you want 
to, but Mrs. Homemaker who lives 
at 1014 South Main Street may, or 
may not, be a prospect for a home 
freezer. Now the only way I know 
of to find out is to go and ask her. 
If you can think of a simpler, surer 
way to find out, let me know. We'll 
copyright it and get rich.” 
Commenting, the booklet adds: 
“To sell your products you must 
expose them to prospective buyers. 
When a method is devised that does 
away with making sales calls, you may 
be sure that the salesman is 
away with at the same time. 
“The money you collect for a sale 
is not paid for making the sale. It is 
being paid for your having made 50 
calls and 50 sales presentations to 50) 
prospects—49 of which you did not 
close.” 


done 
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"A FRIEND FOR DINNER:" With a Deep- 
freeze the Missus can save the day when her 
husband brings home the unexpected guest. 


It conditions the salesman for work 
with this preachment: 

“You are in partnership with you: 
employer. You and he are in business 
together. Your employer supplies the 
capital and his share of the brains. 
You, not having the capital, suppl) 
the labor and your share of the brains. 

“The capital which your employer 
supplies provides rent, heat, light, ad- 
vertising and all of the other things 
necessary to make a properly func: 
tioning business—and without which 
your labor and brains would prove 
worthless. He also buys and displays 
the products you sell. He carries al! 
of the accounts and collects all of the 
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bills. He pays you your salary or cation of a Deepfreeze Home would sooner use a Deepfreeze home 
commission even before he gets his Freezer ;; Questions on the Service of freezer just for storage of their foods. 
share. a Deepfreeze Home Freezer. . 
“Without his capital he could do Herve are a few of the questions and Q. Which foods should | freeze? 
none of these things and both of you answers given: A. Anything your family eats. Any 
would have no means of capitalizing , meat, poultry, fish, fruits, vegetables, 
on your combination brain power and Q. Is it ae for me to freeze Juices, cooked and maked goods, 
: willingness to work. But, because en food? ahh salads, puddings, butter, eggs and so 
, he has the necessary capital, he enters A. No—but you will find it easy on and on. 
into partnership with you, anticipat- and pleasant. It will also provide 
» ing of course that vour labor and food of peak quality in addition to Q. What are the advantages of 
i brains will make a profit for both of saving many dollars on your food home freezing ponte a buying com- 
vou. There will be profits for both budget. More and more stores are mercially frozen foods? : 
of vou if you really know vour sales handling frozen foods for those who A. You can be sure of the quality 
st story and if you repeat it enough 
S. times.” (eae ee 
" How to "Close" 
a 
Certain questions which a prospect Sales morale uP. 
le may ask can be recognized by an Hob) wr , 
is alert salesman as signals for a “close . With a brand-new car every 12 
5() an indication that now is the time to monte... wie ensdinted wn tor 
5() get the order. ‘Typical questions of : Fai 
hin hind ave elven: personal as well as business a girs... 
" “How soon can you deliver it?” with pitbvetsicky wrangling a ee 
“What terms can | buy it on?” pyaar. ctnc econ 
at yy > > "ft 3 “ ee eee 
am me — nt ™ - og ‘ and with it sales achievement? It does! 
rm 3 a You can give your sales and vp 
“Can you give me a list of frozen xy ines - ee —— gonad ae ont 
foods that I can keep in it?” = cop ftinw aed orev mona e pt 
Questions such as these, the booklet Qian? prot hove find the MOTORLEASE 
points out, are cues to stop talking. oro lan has enormous advantages all 
Get that order. “Take your pen and P d 
order blank. Ask her: oe Weike for complete information 
“Will Friday or Saturday be the MOTORLEASE CORPORATION 
most convenient day for us to deliver 209 Pearl Street Hartford, Connecticut 
it to you?” 
“Will you pay cash or would you 
prefer to use our credit plan?” 
“When would you like to have us 
install it—this week or some time 
next week ?”’ 
‘ “Would you like the large model ?” neon 
“If you have figured your prospect 
correctly,” the text says, “the chances FOR THE OFFICE 
are greatly in your favor that she 
Jeep: will give you the right answer and LEAHY’S HOTEL GUIDE 
her @ You can quickly complete the sale.” and TRAYEL ATLAS 
guest. This booklet also tells how to 1947 Edition 
handle objections, how to sell ‘‘use- is Clie: Dein ot iii 
value,” how to handle special deals transportation ent tutel infemetion 
P such as may be built around used or for business men who travel in U. S., 
wors ] reclaimed merchandise. It lists avail- Canada and Mexico. 
sil “a selling helps, display pieces, etc. Included for the first time: | 
: t explains the value of demonstra- . . Complete Bus Maps of North America 
were tions and how to use them. It tells ee ae ene 
°S th how to get new leads and how to use Also revised: 
rain f pleased users for making added sales. sp guna uaa ealaas 
uppl; Booklet No. IV titled “Questions : ee, Sore See 
moe © No. LV, tit (Ques : - Rand McNally 2-color Highway Maps 
"§ and Answers,” is divided into chap- - Airlines Map for 1947 
ployet ters under headings such as: General | “** SSeasiian sa haul Gate ie eee 
. |. Ss bs . Por pol in 
+e Questions About Home Freezing and apres RE arora Rly hai <r + engi oa 
things Hom Disianine Questions Ping en : American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
rel Freezing of Food: Questions on the ee ee a eee 
WE Ti aed Genciee af Cons mitt | sateen ian 
as awing and Serving of Frozen Large page size 1134x15% 
Las Foods - Cisnalen ae ie Whe ak 7nd edition .. 278 pages : [) Check enclosed. C) Please bill me. | 
a Deep/reeze Home Freezer ; Questions Order Your Copy Now. ; BE Avner Sain Giarsslipandinde ROE eee eG | 
S the on the Construction ot a Deepfreeze | $5.00 Prepaid ; et isd cto comadiannetetedeesasar wemenoretee dane 
; Home Freezer ; Questions on the Lo- A ee ah ee ae Zone..... State ....... 
MENT 
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of the food, freeze it in the quantities 
you require and save substantially on 
your food budget. 


\). Are there any books on home 
freezing? 

A. Yes, several. The best digest of 
the most detailed modern information 
is the Deepfreeze book, “An Invita- 


tion to Better Living,” included with 
each model. 


©. Is freezing as much work as 
canning? 

A. No. in canning there are ap- 
proximately 13 steps to go through. 
In freezing only 7—with no steriliza- 
tion of jars necessary, or long hours 
leaning over a hot stove. 


©. Can | freeze baked goods? 


A. Baked goods such as bread, rolls, 
muffins, biscuits, doughnuts, pies may 
be stored with all their original oven 
freshness, flavor, texture, and color 


“frozen in” in'a Deepfreeze home 
freezer. 


Q. Can corn-on-the-cob be frozen? 
A. Yes, and very successfully. 


The above described four volumes 
were compiled for use as training 
books to be placed in the hands of re- 
tail salesmen. They run from 28 to 
54 pages and are sold to the dealer 
for 50 cents a set. The fifth book, 
called ‘““The Deepfreeze Retail Sales- 
man’s Visualizer,” is a moving word- 
and-picture treatment of the Why, 
Where, When, What and How a 
Deepfreeze home freezer means a 
better living to its owner. This book- 
let costs 30 cents. The costs cover 
only a part of the expense of prepar- 
ing facts, art work, writing and edit- 
ing, printing, binding etc. 

Charge is made for all such adver- 
tising material because it is an axiom 
in sales work that anything paid for 
is held to be of value and is used 
while much “free” material is thought 


lightly of and too often lies on shelves 
to be eventually consigned to waste 
paper baskets. We make a charge, 
therefore, as a matter of self-defense. 

There is considerable evidence to 
prove that dealers recognize need for 
adequate training such as this to fit 
their salesmen to do a better job. 
There seems to be incontrovertible 
proof that now, with a buyer’s mar- 


YOU SHOP LESS OFTEN—And get price 
advantages buying in volume. These ap- 
peals gain hearing for Deep-freeze salesmen. 


ket developing and competition rais- 
ing its head, sales training is increas- 
ingly an essential in the home freezer 
field as well as any other major appli- 
ance field. ‘The planned selling ap- 
proach now for the first time since 
the early war years has become just 
as necessary to success as having the 
products themselves. 

Our method of getting them into 
the hands of the retail salesmen is: 
Deepfreeze to distributor to dealer. 
Distributor salesmen work with the 
dealers to help them get the most out 
of the books. 


The Salesman’s Visualizer, 32 


VISUALLY TRAINED 


Mi esimen °f 


@ GREATER ACCEPTANCE 
@ GREATER UNDERSTANDING 


@ GREATER MEMORY IMPRESSION WHEN USING THE HEI LE-DAMROTH 


METHOD 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET = HILE-DAMROTH,INC., 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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pages and cover, carries an illustrative 
cartoon and heading on each left-hand 
page with sharp, concise text on each 
right-hand page. Sample: 

Left hand: Heading, “You Save 
Time and Labor by Home Freezing 
with a Deepfreeze.” 

Right hand, text: 

You “Freeze” instead of “‘can’’ to 

preserve foods. 

It’s quicker, cleaner, cooler. 

Results are better—there is no 

spoilage. 

In home canning there are approxi- 

mately 13 different steps — in 

“home freezing only 7—with no 

long hours leaning over a hot stove 

—no preparation and sterilization 

of storage jars. 

Another sales tool that Deepfreeze 
has used and will use to good advan- 
tage is its new and modern experi- 
mental test kitchen which is also fitted 
out as a home economic laboratory. 
This has been used to test selling fea- 
tures and to find new ones. It is 
equipped with home freezers and re- 
frigerators, gas and electric ranges, 
dishwashers and mixers, and practi- 
cally every kind of appliance. Com- 
petitive freezers of every type are con- 
tinuously tested for their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Our dealers are kept informed on 
test results in our bulletin which goes 
to them regularly and is known as 
“Notes from the Deepfreeze Pantry.” 
We believe in keeping our dealers and 
their salesmen posted on all knowl- 
edge available to us. This bulletin 
also goes to appliance dealers, depart- 
ment stores, utilities, schools, and 
home economists. In knowledge there 
is strength. 


Tips for 
Word-of-Mouth Promotion 


You can tell the prospect all about 
the merits of your product but the 
sales story picks up real zing when 
a third party tells your story, too. 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., is capi- 
talizing on this fact. It has just 
issued a pamphlet, “Third Party Pro- 
motion,” a hand book to help gas 
utilities conduct dinner meetings for 
architects, builders, bankers, engineers 
and realtors. 

The 12-page pamphlet shows util- 
ities the ABC’s of staging successful 
meetings. It tells how to explain the 
meeting’s purpose, how to arrange [or 
speakers, and a checklist of all the 
mechanical details that must go 0 
smoothly for a successful meeting. 
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READ BETWEEN THE LINES AND YOU’LL DISCOVER THE 


ETO ERLE EN RD PLL OLMIS ONC DRS ELE GELS RG PSOE TT LENS 


CONFIDENCE MORE THAN 300 ADVERTISERS HAVE 


CLR TE LEB SI ED LEER ETE LIE IO LEE SOL LED GEOLIDO CE DVCF LEAL EEL LEONE SNS RIVALS SPO 


IN SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE — ADVERTISERS IN MANY 


ORLEANS LT ig LED BLS OEE ODED GRICE ELISA LA DED Fal SAI CLES SR VRS Go OL TLL GE NIAC OSOLGA 


FIELDS, ADVERTISERS OF MANY PRODUCTS, ADVER- 
GEES ILA TT OUR BIEL TAL ERLE LO LIED LOE PELL ISICON STO APG TR EL RIND 


TISERS WHO KNOW SEVENTEEN IS THE MAGAZINE 


BES OOO La OT Ei hlg REPROD AL, IIL SS GIDE Fg IE NGL iG REE RAE LOE, GOLD 


THAT DELIVERS THE MANY-MILLION TEEN-AGE MARKET 


PRES AON GAGS LOONIE LE PLE CLAP OIL VEER LOR OR 


See Vr ee B i WN VR oF we 


A 316-page issue— more pages and 
more advertising than any issue to date 
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Now Paper Challenges Textiles 


For Window Decoration Market 


An infant industry, suffering from price colic and other 
ills, plugs away at building distribution and begins to 
invest sizable dollars in advertising. Paper drapes have 
three sales appeals: price, labor-saving, and good design. 


Consumer acceptance of paper 
napkins, handkerchiefs, towels and 
even paper diapers is a strong factor 
in consumer interest in another paper 
product: Paper draperies. 

About a dozen manufacturers—one 
with an advertising budget this year 
of $400,000—have moved in to de- 
velop the market for paper draperies. 
Among these are: Benmont, Carole, 
Clopay, Celu-Suede (Paper Drapery 
Corp.), Decolure (Wallscott Prod- 
ucts), Pervel, Steiner and ‘Trimz 
(United Wallpaper). 

Oddly enough, the textile industry 
puts its finger on the market for its 
competitor, paper draperies. In 1940, 
a textile industry survey found that 
80% of U. S. homes had no over- 
draperies. ‘his was a virgin market 
for someone, it appears. 

Development of this market has 
been based on the idea that women 
might not be persuaded to spend $5 
for cloth draperies, but they could be 
induced to spend from $1 to $2 for 
paper draperies. Makers of paper 


draperies reasoned that they could 
offer women paper draperies which 
could be replaced when soiled at a 
cost of no more than the price for 
cleaning cloth draperies. Out of this 
approach to an old market by a new 
group of manufacturers has come a 
bustling business. 

From present indications, the larg- 
est volume of sales will be through 
syndicate stores, with department 
stores second. Other outlets are re- 
tailers of furniture, curtains and 
draperies, paint and hardware. Com- 
petition is understandably keen, which 
accounts for a downward price trend. 
One manufacturer’s line has been re- 
duced from $1.69 to $1.49, and an- 
other has gone from $1.49 to $1.29. 
In general, prices appear to be tend- 
ing toward stabilization at a figure 
in the neighborhood of $1. ‘The 
smaller cottage sets and curtains for 
attic and bathroom windows, and 


other miscellaneous and odd sizes, 
are being offered at prices from 39c 
to 59c, and in some instances 89c. 


There are some headaches in the 
merchandising of paper draperies. A 
job of consumer education must be 
done to teach the public what to 
expect from the product and how 
to treat and care for it. ‘This is 
being taken care of, to some extent, 
through advertising, and through 
training of store personnel. ‘To be 
sold, draperies must be displayed ; not 
all stores are willing to take the time 
and trouble this entails. “To make 
matters worse, many 
bought last year and are reluctant to 
invest in this year’s new styles and 
patterns until they dispose of all 
old stock. 

With prices sliding downward, re- 
tailers see another reason for not 
exerting themselves to sell paper cur- 
tains. Yet Clopay Corp., an aggres- 
sive merchandiser, (and one with an 
extensive background in merchandis- 
ing paper shades and _ Venetian 
blinds), is highly optimistic about 
the future of paper draperies. ‘lhe 
company recently sponsored a survey 
conducted by its agency, The Ralph 
H. Jones Co., through which it claims 
to have discovered that the average 
unit of sales is three to four pairs 
(one or more being the lower price 
cottage or Hollywood set), at $3 or 
thereabouts. Of 1,000 purchasers of 
Clopay draperies interviewed in New 
York and Cincinnati, only seven per- 


stores over- 


CLOTH OR PAPER? They're paper draperies and 
they are going into the homes of some of the 80% 
of homes not previously using any over-drapes. 
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$55,000 Worth of : 
Cosmetics Market Data 


FREE to Advertisers 


. Dell’s 15th Survey of Beauty is NOW AVAILABLE 


a" The long-established Dell Survey of Beauty is e How does your product stand among younger 

d the only national survey that gives 10-year women? 

1] trends in product usage and brand preference. @ Is income an important factor in your mar- 
This 15th survey (the first postwar study in the ket? Citv-size? 

. series) permits comparison, postwar vs. pre- ’ 


e Where do women prefer to buy your prod- 


war, of your brands and competitors’. It is also uct? 


the broadest national study available, including 
nearly all major toiletries and cosmetics (52 ; 
separate classifications). General findings developed in this survey per- 
tain to style trends and their influence on cos- 
metic sales, relation of age and price to retail 


e Are cosmetic prices too high? 


Here is a source for answers to many postwar 


Sanitary Napkins 
Hair Tonie HAND CARE Taleum Powder 
Home Permanent Wave Set Nee Tampons 

‘ Cuticle Softener 3 a 
Shampoo (cream) Hand € tact Manka? Toilet Soap (bath) 
and Cream (not liquic ee i ee 
Shampoo (liquid) 1 Toilet Soap (face & hands) 


mn er , "ela : ; 7 
marketing problems. The Dell Surv eys of toiletry outlets, age and price factor in cosmetic 
‘ Beauty are used as a primary source of infor- sales. In addition, we offer a special service 
mation by prominent research organizations. (outlined in the survey) for analyzing in 
ie They are frequently cited in the Department greater detail as-many as 15 possible market 
- of Commerce publications. Some questions an- factors in relation to a given brand. 
ns ve : i aiciiame mais : eae 
As swered by this survey are: Below are listed the products studied in the 
vail e At what age are women peak purchasers of 15th Survey. Just use the attached coupon to 
= your product? send for your copy. It’s FREE! 
or 
ot ——— ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee esse e eee = ae —— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
ew CONTENTS : 
aa HAIR CARE Mascara (cake) Vanishing or Foundation ; 
Bob Pins Maseara (cream) Cream ; 
Brilliantine ; ; BODY HYGIENE ; 
Combs MOUTH CARE Bath Salts or Softener \ 
; 1 
oat a Mouth Wash Deodorant or Anti- ! 
: s perspirant 
30% Hair Lacquer Tooth Brush dit ' 
pes. Hair N Toss Paste Depilatory (Hair remover) |! 
seine Leg Make-Up i 
Hair Oj Tooth Powder ee : 
air Oil Dentifrice (liquid) Perfume : 
Hair Rinse entiirice iqui¢ i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
" 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Hand Lotion (liquid) Toilet Water 

Meveset Lotion Nail Polish 

FACE MAKE-UP Nail Polish Base Coat 

: orwcae ; DELL MODERN GROUP SM9-15 a8 a 
Fece Powders Nail Polish Remover 


149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Lipstick Nail Whitener Gentlemen: Please send me FREE — Dell’s 15th Survey of Beauty. 
Powder Puffs , y 

SKIN CARE 
Rouge (cake) i Name a | ees ae ee eb Re as See LS 
Rouge (cream) oe — 

‘leansing, / urpose or , iti 
EYE MAKE-UP Cold Coen Company —————————--——————--—---- === Position. on amma mmm 
Eye Shadow Cleansing Tissues a ee. a TS 
Eye Wash Sunburn Preventive 
Eyebrow Pencil Sunburn Remedy sehen 5 5h ele oo ———n State_ 
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cent had purchased just one pair, 
and 21% had purchased five or more 
pairs. 

Clopay, which sells paper shades 
and Venetian blinds through syndi- 
cate stores, is now spending $400,000 
in national advertising, through Ralph 
H. Jones, in a campaign to last three 
months. Its ““Lintoned” draperies are 
available in a wide range of patterns 
and colors, including a plaid and a 
stripe. (The firm’s stylist, Peggy Mc- 
Bride, points out that though women 
say they want new and unusual de- 
signs, they nearly all buy the more 
familiar florals, similar to those com- 
monly available in cretonne drapery 
fabrics.) Clopay’s draperies retail at 
98c a pair. The company’s seven- 
piece cottage set (including tie-backs 
and valance), introduced last fall at 
89c, now retails at 59c. For odd 
windows, there are the new Holly- 
wood sets, in five pieces, two 54-inch 
panels, two tie-backs and one 16-inch 
valance, at 39c. 

Clopay is aggressively acquainting 
the syndicate store field with what 
it is doing and with what’s going on 
in the whole paper drapery industry. 
The company regularly sends bulle- 
tins and other material to syndicate 


store buyers, to suggest ways of 
increasing paper curtain sales. Bul- 
letin No. 239, recently issued, men- 
tioned the Jones survey of those who 
had previously bought Clopay paper 
draperies and their willingness to buy 
them again. The bulletin stated that 
60% of the stores which received 
shipments of the “Hollywood” line in 
February had reordered “up to four 
times the original quantity pur- 
chased.”” Attached to the bulletin was 
a breakdown of sales of the Holly- 
wood line by 20 independent variety 
stores, giving in tabular form the 
quantity received, units sold in spe- 
cified periods, and size of reorder. 
For example, a store in Closter, N. J., 
had received 96 sets: they sold 75 in 
six days, and then had reordered 
192 sets. 

Clopay also publicized to the trade 
the results of a “baby” one-column 
advertisement in Liberty, at the op2n- 
ing of the current campaign, which 
brought in 5,266 requests for a free 
booklet, “Beautiful Windows at Low 
Cost.” The advertisement carried 
small illustrations of the firm’s dra- 
peries, cottage sets, as well as one 
showing window shades, also manu- 
factured by the company. 
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© Sheds Dust—Easily Wiped Clean 


STORE NAME OR DEPARTMENT 


STIMULATES RETAIL ADVERTISING: To help dealers cash in on Clopay's 


national advertising, the company furnishes display and newspaper mat service. 
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Unlike Clopay, which concentrates 
on distribution through syndicate 
stores, most other manufacturers di- 
rect their selling efforts chiefly to- 
ward sales through department stores, 
The Paper Drapery Corp., which 
claims to have the capacity to manu- 
facture one million pairs of its Celu- 
Suede draperies a month, sells through 
both department and syndicate stores, 
and also through curtain and drapery 
shops, and paint and hardware com- 
panies; but confines distribution to 
one store in a city. The company’s 
line was formerly priced at $1.69 
per pair, retail, but is now being 
sold at $1.49. Benmont, Carole and 
Pervel’s lines, all retailing at about 
98c, are sold only through depart- 
ment stores. Wallscott’s is sold 
through syndicate and department 
stores, and through jobbers. ‘The 
retail price is about 98c. The com- 
pany is also making cottage sets, 
which are priced at less than one 


dollar. 
Aid Retailers 


Thus far, only Clopay and Trimz 
are advertising to consumers, but 
several other manufacturers furnish 
mats for local newspaper copy to be 
placed by retailers. Benmont furnishes 
mats of logotypes for advertising the 
brand name, and gives suggestions for 
copy to accompany the _ logotypes. 
Most of those in the field advertise 
to the trade in Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser, Retailing Home Furnish- 
ing or in Curtain & Drapery Depart- 
ment Magazine. 

Advertising claims do not vary 
greatly. Most manufacturers use the 
word “plasticized” to refer to the 
finish of the product (which implies 
that the curtains may be wiped clean, 
as is the case). ‘They also refer to 
“drapability,” a quality common to 
most of the new fabric-like paper 
draperies. ‘Those who stitch, rather 
than glue, hems are likely to use this 
as a sales point. That wrinkles quick- 
ly disappear; that the draperies are 
economical (replaced at less than the 
cost of dry-cleaning fabric ones) ; and 
that no bottom hem is needed—all 
these are claims found in_ business 
paper copy. 

Merchandising aids furnished by 
those in the field take several forms. 
There are, of course, the advertising 
mats. Carole furnishes a sales train- 
ing manual; Wallscott has one in 
preparation. Benmont is educating 
dealers, through leaflets, one in ques- 
tion-and-answer form, which covers 
such points as length of service to 
be expected, how to clean and care 
for the draperies, and how to hang 
them. Another leaflet which is ad- 
dressed specifically to dealers, is en- 
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titled “Forty-three Ways to Build 
Your Sales on BETTER PAPER DraPE- 
RIES.” 

Samples of the Wallscott line are 
presented to buyers in printed bind- 
ers, with photographs showing dra- 
peries in use at windows opposite the 
pages to which actual samples of the 
plasticized paper are attached. In 
each binder there is also the name 
of the particular pattern, and a para- 
graph of copy including such phrases 
as.... colors resistant to sun... 
will not smudge .. . headings and tie- 
backs stitched . . . forty-five inch top,” 
etc. 
The Trimz Co., a subsidiary of 
United Wallpaper Co., is aggressive- 
ly merchandising its line of paper 
draperies, at $1.49 for the 90-inch 
kind, and 98c for the kitchen cottage- 
type sets. During the spring the firm 
conducted a market-by-market cam- 
paign, concentrating on roto inser- 
tions in Sunday magazine supple- 
ments of newspapers. The advertise- 
ments, in four colors, were placed 
through Swaney, Drake & Bement, 
Inc. 


Tie-In Campaigns 


In each city covered, spring mer- 
chandising events were developed to 
tie in with the campaign. In Indian- 
apolis, for example, the campaign was 
begun on Sunday, April 27, with the 
four-color roto insert of four pages 
in the Indianapolis Star, featuring 
Trimz products—including ready-to- 
paste wallpaper and DDT-treated 
wallpaper for ceilings, closets and the 
nursery. A wide range of patterns 
and colors in both wallpapers and 
draperies was shown in the center 
spread of this “catalog-type” adver- 
tisement. Hibben Hollweg, UW’s 
local jobber, ran a large-space adver- 
tisement listing all dealers in the area 
handling Trimz paper draperies. Lo- 
cal stores participated through special 
displays of Trimz merchandise and 
by sending reproductions of the Jn- 
dianapolis Star advertisement to their 
mailing lists. Some stores also placed 
their own advertisements tying in 
with the program. 

Trimz draperies are distributed 
direct to major stores and syndicates ; 
and also through jobbers to other 
outlets in the dry goods, hardware 
and drapery field. Advertising and 
Promotion have been aimed at both 
tural and urban markets, and to all 
economic groups, since the draperies 
hould be welcomed even by those 
with high buying power, for summer 
homes and under temporary housing 
conditions. Most of the firm’s adver- 
tising has been directed to consumers, 
but markets have also been sought 
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among resorts, hotels, and similar 
institutions with multiple curtain 
problems. 

That the paper drapery industry, 
young as it is, is expanding, is indi- 
cated in the addition of new lines. 
Clopay, for example, after introduc- 
ing cottage sets(kitchen curtains) last 
fall, has just added the new Holly- 
wood line. Wallscott is already pro- 
ducing cottage and dinette sets in 
addition to full-length draperies; and 
Carole has announced the addition ot 
a line of cottage sets, to be brought 
out soon. 


Though paper draperies may never 
attain the status of a major industry, 
they should become well established 
as more and more persons become 
used to the idea behind them. They 
are not destined to supplant fabric 
draperies, but to go to a new market 
—that 80% of the nation’s windows 
formerly without over-draperies. As 
a symbol of our “use-it-up, throw-it- 
away’ era, they are_ interesting. 
Viewed from long range, the trend 
might be faintly disturbing to mem- 
bers of the dry-cleaning and laundry 
industries. 
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...a@ big red apple for Johnny 


We have written a little booklet enti- 
tled "A Big Red Apple for Johnny." 

It seems that Johnny is grown up now, 
and he is a salesman. 
used to bring a big red apple to teacher, 
is responding beautifully to big red 
apples from teacher. Teacher, of course, 
is the wise fellow known as 
manager" who finds that Johnny needs to 
know many things he apparently did not 
learn at school. 

If you face the task of trying to con- 
vert Johnny from the self-satisfied 
salesman accustomed to allotting mer- 
into an informed eager sales— 
man who sells merchandise, you might 
find "A BIG RED APPLE FOR JOHNNY" 
interesting. It's yours—merely ask us 
to send a copy on your company letter- 
head, we'll mail it today. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON 


Palmer House Annex Bldg. 
119 So. 
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Competition nosing into your profits? Then maybe it’s time to reappraise the efficiency of 
so-called “national” advertising. 

Case in point: tea. Numerous brands are advertised in “national coverage” media. Yet 11 
states plus Washington, D. C.—with only 30.5% of the people—buy more than half of all tea 
sold in the U.S. Sure proof that markets are as individual as people’s tastes—and as variable. 

Newspaper advertising puts that vital fact to work—allows scientific concentration of sales 
effort where and when it pays off best. 

Let our sales analysis staff help you put local marketing facts to work. Their help is yours 


for the asking. Or write for the new booklet, Services Available to Advertisers and Agencies. 


Bwvrvcuu of AWvertiding 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, Caledonia 5-8575 * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, State 868! * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 


prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States in the interest of more effective advertising 
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Reynolds Display 
“Hits the Road” 


Aluminum roofing, siding and other building products are some- 
thing new. As with any basically new product, the public likes to see 
and feel it before accepting it. To satisfy this human desire, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. is hitting the road with two truck display 
rooms loaded with samples—in use—of Reynolds’ Lifetime aluminum. 
The displays, in the accompanying photographs, show how to frame, 
fit, nail and finish aluminum. 


Each truck is routed in a sales territory by the local Reynolds sales 
manager. ‘Three weeks before the truck enters his territory, the 
truck’s advance man works out with the district sales manager the 
invitation list, plans tie-in advertising with local Reynolds distribu- 
tors, and prepares newspaper and radio publicity. Both the truck’s 
advance man and the district sales manager operate by a master check- 
list prepared by the Reynolds home sales office for getting the maxi- 
mum promotion out of each stop. 
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What New Orleans Is Doing 


To Build Itself as a Port 


Advertising is only part of the story. Interested firms 


and groups are planning an International Trade Mart, 


sponsorship of trade conferences, development of a 


Foreign Trade Zone, and organization of a trade council. 


-duardo Castello owns a construc- 
tion company in Bogota, Colombia. 
Like the United States, Colombia is 
short of steel, lumber, and _ other 
building materials. Like most Latin 
Americans, Mr. Castello thinks of 
the U.S. as the land of milk, honey 
and steel without limit. So he under- 
took a trip north of the border to 
secure the materials he needed. 

Betore he left Bogota, a business 
friend gave him an address in New 
Orleans. Mr. Castello went to that 
address, liked what he saw, then con- 
tinued on to New York. On his 
way back, he stopped once more at 
the address—International House—- 
and did some popping off. 

“You have a fine institution here,” 
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he told Charles Nutter, managing 
director of International House. 
“You know how to work with a 
Latin American businessman. In 
New York, I was pushed around: 
ignored, ran into all kinds of trouble. 
Nobody lifted a finger to help me. 

“But in New Orleans—things are 
different! Here I have a secretary 
who speaks both Spanish and English. 
In New York, it took me eight days 
to find one. Here I have a private 
office for the asking. Neither love 
nor money would get me one in New 
York. I think that when I buy, I 
will buy from my New Orleans 
friends, and I will mark all my pur- 
chases to be shipped through New 
Orleans. Furthermore, | wish to be- 


come a member of your International 
House.” Eduardo Castello’s reaction 
is that of many Latin businessmen 
who have taken kindly not only to 
New Orleans’ combination meeting 
place-clubhouse, International House, 
but to the vigorous sales promotion 
efforts of the New Orleans agencies 
selling the city’s port. 

Department of Commerce figures 
show that New Orleans today is the 
fastest growing port—in tonnage— 
in the country, and when additional 
wharf facilities are built, the tonnage 
is expected to increase still further. 

There is a reason for all this. In 
the past five years, the city govern- 
ment, the state port authority, and 
New Orleans businessmen _ have 
joined to put on a hard-hitting sales 
promotional campaign that has made 
Middle Western manufacturers and 
shippers as well as Latin buyers con- 
scious of the port of New Orleans 
as they never before had been. 

There are many points from which 
this coordinated selling campaign has 
been a'med, and many selling schemes 
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DOES YOUR ADVERTISING GET TO THE MAN 


wHosE YES’ cers ACTION ? 


Sell him through the pages that Top Management 


values more highly than any other publication 


SEDAN or a truck fleet? A vaca- 

tion trip or a company shipping 
policy? An electric fan or a battery 
of turbines? You’ve got a_ better 
chance to sell if you put it up to the 
men with authority to order and the 
means to buy. 

By the thousands, these men—top 
management in many industries— 
each day read The Journal of Com- 
merce. It is a vital part of their 
morning mail. 

Because they know it is America’s 
most complete daily business 
newspaper—with many profit-news 
features to be found in no other 
publication. 

Because the J-of-C’s vital, up-to- 
the-minute business news, and reports 
of trends and exclusive price and 
supply factors help them make the 
day’s decisions. 


* * * 


A Few of Thousands of 
J-of-C Advertisers 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Fruehauf Trailers 
Bankers Trust Company 
Martin Aireraft 
DuPont Products 
New York Telephone Company 
KLM Royal Duteh Airlines 
Ford Motor Company 
Schenley Distillers 


National Sugar Refining €o. 
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The $20-a-year circulation of The 
Journal of Commerce represents prob- 
ably the highest concentration of 
policy-making executives available to 
advertisers. 

Do you advertise a business prod- 
uct or service? A commercial or in- 
dustrial commodity? A consumer 
product with a top-income market? 
Do you have an institutional message 


o 
t 


for top-management? Write or tele- 

hone for The Story of the J-of-C 
Market and a rate card. GET TO THE 
MEN WHO DECIDE .. . IN THE DAILY 
THAT HELPS THEM DECIDE. 


THE NEW YORK 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD RIGHT HAND 


Intensive concentration of top management 
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have been employed. International 
House, in operation now for two 


years, is the principal one. Other 
schemes include plans (which are al- 
ready financed) for an International 
‘Trade Mart to be operated much like 
the Chicago and San Francisco mer- 
chandise marts, but with an interna- 
tional flavor; a yearly Mississippi 
Valley Foreign Trade Conference; a 


permanent Mid-Continent Trade 
Council; a Foreign Trade Zone 


where goods may come in duty free 
for packaging, bottling or re-ship- 
ment; and a many-sided advertising 
campaign. 

The agencies principally concerned 
in this promotional campaign are In- 
ternational House, the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans—the state port authority; New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., the lo- 
cal utility; and Greater New Orleans, 
Inc., a business cooperative formed 
to advertise New Orleans’ advantages 
internationally. In addition, shippers 
and steamship lines such as Lykes 
Bros., which makes its headquarters 
in the Crescent City, cooperate by 
emphasizing the Gulf Ports in na- 
tional advertising. 


Speakers Convoy the Word 


Advertising isn’t all of the picture. 
International House, the Dock Board, 
and the Mid-Continent Trade Coun- 
cil send out visiting teams of expert 
speakers not only to sell the idea of 
shipping through New Orleans, but 
to help manufacturers grasp the im- 
portance of overseas selling, and to 
help them set up export sales depart- 
ments as well. The Port Authority 
also maintains offices, whose function 
is purely selling, in Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, New York and Washington. 

The hub around which much of the 
selling is done is International House. 
This is a non-profit organizatior. 
whose members each subscribe $250 
yearly. International House does not 
sell anything—except itself. It does 
help to bring Latin buyer and Ameri- 
can seller together, and has often 
talked manufacturers whose overseas 
sales were negligible into expanding 
foreign sales departments, often 
shown them how, sometimes dug up 
markets for them. For example, 
there is a firm in Demopolis, Ala., 
which is in foreign selling today be- 
cause of the International House 
World Trade Development Depart- 
ment headed by Michael M. Mora. 

The firm manufactures all types 
of agricultural implements and equip- 
ment. Its head knew nothing about 
foreign trade, how to go about setting 
up an export business, whom to write, 
what forms are necessary, nor other 
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technicalities. The manufacturer 
after discussions with Mr. Mora and 
his assistant, George E. Roper, Jr., 
learned how to conduct foreign trade. 
He was also given a list of 30 prospec- 
tive buyers. The list was taken trom 
International House World Trade 
Development files, where names are 
kept of companies and individuals 
throughout the world who have writ- 
ten requesting this or that commodity, 
or offering to sell something. Just 
two weeks after his visit to Interna- 
tional House, the Alabama manufac- 
turer was in the export business. 

That was one case—one of the 
more than 2,500 contacts Mr. Mora’s 
department has made in 11 months. 

International House occupies a 
nine-floor ex-bank building, which has 
been remodeled into a plush club- 
room-office building. Inside the 
bronze and glass door is a reception 
lobby, paneled in varnished wood. 
Upstairs, cocktail lounges, and offices 
offer the Latin businessman facilities 
for everything from a smashing party 
to the business for which he came. 
At his disposal are suites of offices, 
secretaries able to take dictation in 
English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
trade references, even diplomatic help. 
Most of the Latin American consuls 
at New Orleans now have their 
offices in International House, and 
more plan to move there. A repre- 
sentative of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is on hand to iron out diplo- 
matic matters. 

An offshoot of International House 
is the International Trade Mart, on 
which construction will begin very 
shortly. Planned as another device 
for focusing interest on the port of 
New Orleans (like International 
House, it is a non-profit organiza- 
tion), the mart will feature Latin 
goods for U.S. buyers as well as 
American goods for selling south of 
the border. So determined is the 
mart’s sales manager, Clay Shaw, to 
feature Latin goods, that when leases 
totalled 75% of available space in 
May—before construction had begun 
—he cut off further sales to American 
firms and concentrated a space selling 
drive in South and Central America, 
even though enough applications to 
fill the remaining quarter of the 
building were soon forthcoming from 
USS. sellers. 

When the mart is completed in 
early 1948, it will be advertised ex- 
tensively in Latin America as well 
as in the U.S., and permanent rep- 
resentatives will be stationed in key 
Latin cities. All money received above 
operating expenses will be devoted to 
sales promotion. 

As one means for selling the Gulf 
ports (the largest of which is New 


Orleans), the Mid-Continent World 
Trade Council is an important factor 
in the sales scheme of New Orleans’ 
promoters. Presently headquartered 
in International House, the Counc’! 
serves to sell the mid-continent area 
on the importance of building over- 
seas trade. 

It is a permanent version of the 
Mississippi Valley Foreign ‘Trade 
Conference, which has met in Inter- 
national House for two years past. 
Delegates are the foreign sales man- 
agers and shippers of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

To keep manufacturers and ship- 
pers appraised of the sales pointers 
of the port of New Orleans and its 
facilities such as International House, 
three main advertising campaigns are 
presently being conducted in this 
country and below the border. 


Port Promotion 

The heaviest is that of Greater 
New Orleans, a business cooperative 
formed to sell the city’s port and its 
advantages for industry placement. 
While most of the advertising run 
by Greater New Orleans, Inc. has 
concentrated on industry placement, 
each advertisement serves to promote 
the port because the industrial appeals 
are built around New Orleans’ posi- 
tion and advantages for foreign trade. 
Some of the advertisements are de- 
voted exclusively to port promotion. 

Four photographs illustrated the 
“Four good reasons for using this 
gateway to new markets and supply 
sources.” ‘They showed a general shot 
of the city’s business district, empha- 
sizing its over-all advantages; one of 
the Foreign Trade Zone; Interna- 
tional House; and the modern 
wharves. 

Another campaign, using Missis- 
sippi Valley newspapers, is being run 
by New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
the local utility. Another major cam- 
paign is that of Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., which emphasizes the ad- 
vantages of using the Gulf ports. 
The Public Service campaign, con- 
centrating on selling only the Port 
of New Orleans, features the advan- 
tages and facilities of the port, such 
as one advertisement headlined “New 
Orleans, meeting place of the Ameri- 
cas.” Copy concentrated on Interna- 
tional Week, celebrated to mark In- 
ternational House’s world opening re- 
cently: 

“In celebrating _ International 
Week, New Orleans proudly calls 
attention to its unique facilities dedi- 
cated to the advancement of trade 
and understanding between this city, 
the Mississippi Valley, Latin America 
and the world: — International 
House, 
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the new Foreign Trade Zone, and 
the great Port of New Orleans. 
“Here in New Orleans, Interna- 
tional House provides a_ friendly 
meeting place for businessmen from 
al! over the world. It has private 
oefices for use by visitors, bi-lingular 
stenographers and interpreters to 
assist them in conducting business, 
and a research staff which maintains 
data on foreign markets and informa- 
tion on sources of supply. For the 
foreign buyer, International House is 
an office away from home where 
every facility is placed at his disposal 
to speed transactions and develop 
closer mutual understanding. For 
American business men, International 
House provides experienced counsel 
cn conducting foreign commerce as 
well as a meeting place with foreign 
business men in an atmosphere of 


friendliness and understanding. Here 
thei, is an outstanding example of 
“International Realism at Work— 
NOW’’—furthering free enterprise, 
world trade, prosperity and world 
peace through the development of 
practical business relationships. 

“To back up International House, 
International Trade Mart (to begin 
operations in 1947) and the Foreign 
Trade Zone, New Orleans offers you 
the advantages of its great port and 
unexcelled low cost transportation 
facilities by water, land and air to 
help you develop your foreign busi- 
ness. 

Even the city government now has 
a hand in promoting the port, with 
a Department of International rela- 
tions, which functions under R. J. 
Urrella, a native Guatamalan, as a 
sort of municipal state department. 


Industrial Helps Sell War 
Surplus of Own Products 


BY W. E. BENNINGHOF 


Tocco Division Manager, The Ohio Crankshaft Co. 


The ‘Tocco Division, “The Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, is helping 
industrialists buy war surplus Tocco 
induction heating units. This is a 
program of customer relations, the 
long-range advantages of which, we 
believe, will outweigh immediate dis- 
advantages. 

Tocco, by the way, is simply a 
compounded word taken from our 
company name. ‘The Tocco process 
of heating by high frequency elec- 
trical currents was developed in 1935. 
It is a means of surface hardening 
crankshafts. But in recent years we 
have found that it is equally adapt- 
able to the surface hardening of 
thousands of different parts, and for 
annealing, brazing, soldering, shrink- 
fitting, melting, heating for forging. 

Obviously, the sale of war sur- 
plus units at a fraction of the original 
cost hurts sales of our new equipment. 
But this is partly offset by two fac- 
tors: |. With certain exceptions, ma- 
jor companies do not buy surplus 
equipment. 2. Many companies can 
not buy new equipment anyway, be- 
cause their budgets do not permit. 

I'he exceptions to the first factor 
are these: War surplus sales mean 
immediate delivery. But all of our 
arger units of over 200 kilowatt 
Capacity are made upon order, and 
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there is necessarily a time lag between 
the order and delivery. For that rea- 
son some companies will buy surplus 
units which they otherwise would 
not buy. Secondly, a company may 
have an operation in which it is 
problematical whether or not an in- 
duction heating unit will work. This 
company will be willing to spend 
$5,000 for a surplus unit in order 
to meet the problem. But it might 
not be willing to spend as much as 
$10,000 for new equipment. 

As an example of the experimental 
aspect, one company bought a sur- 
plus unit. It installed the unit in one 
of its plants, used it to work out its 
particular manufacturing techniques, 
then bought new equipment. ‘The 
surplus machine was then moved to 
a second plant, then to a third, etc. 

Therefore, assuming we can guide 
surplus sales correctly, we believe they 
will spread the gospel of the induc- 
tion heating unit, so that eventually 
we shall benefit more than we are 
hurt by surplus sales. 

But we have to guide those sales. 
No one would sell a high price pas- 
senger car for use as a tru¢k. And 
for the same reason, we must see that 
a company gets the right equipment 
for the job it has to do. If it does 
get the right Tocco unit, we know 


it will be pleased with the job induc- 
tion heating can do, and particularly 
with Tocco equipment. 

We maintain a complete record 


of every Tocco unit made. Thus, 
when the War Assets Administration 
offers a Tocco unit, we know its 
capacity, and the jobs for which it was 
designed. In fact, we know all about 
it except its present condition. So 
we make it our job to see that a 
buyer of war surplus induction heat- 
ing units gets the size and kind best 
fitted for the required job. Actually 
we are able to render four kinds of. 
services to these companies. ‘These 
are inspection, re-conditioning, engi- 
neer consultation, and the setting-up 
of the unit. 

Inspection is necessary because 
some machines are practically worth- 
less as they stand. For instance, in 
its desire to protect the machines, the 
Government took the covers from 
some units and completely sprayed 
them with grease. These machines 
have to be overhauled before they 
are suitable for use. 

If a machine needs to be re-con- 
ditioned before it is useable, we so 
advise. When the machine leaves our 
plant, we know it has been put into 
perfect shape and that it will give the 
service for which it was built. 

Engineeririg consultation is neces- 
sary for several reasons. Some com- 
panies have no conception of the 
power required for a given job. A 
company might buy a unit of low 
kilowatt capacity because of price, al- 
though that unit has not sufficient 
power for the job to be done. 

When a company wants to try out 
a war surplus Tocco unit, we some- 
times engineer the job for its particu- 
lar application by designing and tool- 
ing up for it. And finally, our own 
engineers often set up the unit and put 
it into operation. 

These services are not given free. 
We usually charge for inspection, 
engineering service, for tooling, for 
re-conditioning, setting up the ma- 
chine, and getting it into operation. 

Inquiries for service originate 
through answers to our advertise- 
ments in various magazines; through 
letters originating from stimuli which 
cannot be checked; contacts by our 
salesmen; War Assets Administration 
bulletins which we receive from com- 
panies that have bought without con- 
sulting us and now need help in 
getting the machine into operation. 

All cases are handled by our sales- 
men. If a salesman knows that a 
company needs a Tocco unit but will 
not buy a new one, he tries to sell 
that company a surplus unit. He is 
always selling industry the benefits of 
the induction heating unit. 
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Another View 
On Direct Mail 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The article by James Cumming (‘what 
Happens to Direct Mail that Does Get 
Past the Secretary?”) was particularly 
interesting to me because one of my ac- 
counts is a publication. In general, I 
would agree with Mr. Cumming, but 
he asks one question which surprises me 
a bit, “—why does one magazine give 
advertising to its competitors? Would 
Ford name Chevrolet in its advertising?” 

In the first place, I think the comparison 
is poor. The customer for Ford is un- 
likely to also be a customer for Chevrolet. 
On the other hand, a reader of the Ladies 
Home Journal is just as likely to be a 
customer for household articles as a 
reader of Good Housekeeping. 

Most advertisers and their agencies 
are thinking in terms of a market. Ideally, 
they would buy any publication that rep- 
resented a portion of that market. Unless 
their appropriation was very limited, they 
would want to buy both the Ladies Home 
Journal and Good Housekeeping, and as 
many other publications in that group 
as they could afford. Consequently, it 
seems to me that any publication which 
presented its story in terms of its market 
and its own competitive position in that 
market would be following one of the 
most important rules of selling in attun- 
ing its thinking to that of its prospects, 
the advertisers and the agencies who 
might use the publication. This approach 
not only offers the publication an oppor- 
tunity to present the advertiser and the 
agency with market data which should 
be helpful to them but it also allows the 
publication to tell a highly competitive 
story within its own field. 


Vicrork WHITLOCK, JrR., 
Account Executive 
Albert Frank—Guenther 
Law Incorporated 

131 Cedar Street, 

New York 6, N. Y. 


Circulation Correction 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In the August 15th issue of your publi- 
cation we ran an advertisement headed 
“Another New High in Home Delivery.” 

Unfortunately, our Promotion Manager 
failed to detect an artwork and subse- 
quent engraving error. Our advertise- 
ment read as follows: 

“The Largest Regular Carried (ABC 
Recognized) Home Delivered Circu- 
lation in the History of the Detroit 
Times, and the Second Largest Circu- 
lation in the United States.” 

The copy was correct insofar as the 
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Largest ABC Recognized Home Delivered 
Circulation in the History of the De- 
troit Times is concerned, but should have 
read “and the Second Largest ABC Rec- 
ognized Home Delivered Circulation in 
the United States,” insofar as our national 
position is concerned. 

If your policy permits, I would appre- 
ciate your publishing some correction ref- 
erence in order that our integrity may 
be preserved and our embarrassment re- 
duced. 

Jess FLECK 
Advertising Director, 
The Detroit Times 
Detroit, Mich. 


Co-ops 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It surprises me to find your Washing- 
ton Bulletin Board (SM, August 1) re- 
porting on cooperatives in the language 
of the National Tax Equality Association’s 
propagandists—to wit: “Congress ‘ 
may get ready to crack down on the 
Co-op tax loopholes,” “opponents of 
the Co-op privileges,” “whitewash 
report which was issued on Co-ops.” 

Cooperatives pay every tax that any 
other corporation pays, with the single 
exception that farmer cooperatives are 
exempt from payment of Federal Income 
tax provided they restrict their business 
activities as prescribed under Section 101 
of the Internal Revenue Act. 

Only about half of the farmer coop- 
eratives which might qualify for exemp- 
tion have chosen to so limit themselves. 
This means that the remaining half of 
the farmer cooperatives, and all urban 
cooperatives, receive no preferential tax 
treatment whatsoever. 

Cooperatives do not, themselves, pay 
income tax on the money they refund to 
their customers in the form of patronage 
savings. But neither does profit business. 
In terms of income tax liability, coopera- 
tive patronage refunds are comparable to 
the dividends insurance companies pay 
to policy holders, the book dividends book 
clubs give to their members, the quantity 
discounts manufacturers and wholesalers 
grant to their customers, the trading stamp 
and premium offers retailers use to en- 
courage housewives to buy. All represent 
either a cost of doing business or a legal 
obligation to pay. In no case is it re- 
quired that the cooperative, the insurance 
company, the book club corporation, the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, or the re- 
tailer, pay income tax on the money re- 
turned to the customer, the credit allowed, 
or the value of the goods given. To do 
otherwise would be to levy a discrimina- 
tory tax on the merchant or business for 
lowering prices. : 

For the record and in support of the 


statements just made, let me add two 

quotes from sources which could hardly 

be claimed to be co-op dominated 
“Any decision to construe patronage 
dividends as income to the cooperative 
while price adjustments by private 
corporations are recognized as costs of 
operations would result in confusion 
of existing practices.” (Committee on 
Taxation and Public Revenue, Com- 
merce and Industry Asseciation of 
New York.) 
“No justification is found for taxing 
at the source patronage refunds paid 
to customers of cooperatives.” (Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
official position approved by the exec- 
utive committee.) 


JoHN H. GoreEHAM 
National Cooperatives Ine. 
Chicago, IIl. 


. 
Reprints 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Kindly forward 100 reprints of “Sales- 
manship as a Profession” by Mr. Wilson, 
at the earliest possible date. 

This article is without doubt the finest 
SALES MANAGEMENT has had in many a 
moon. 

R. V. DANCEY 
Nicolay-Dancey, Ine. 
Detroit 


(Fifth printing of the study by Good- 
year-man Wilson is now whooshing 
through Readers’ Service Bureau. It has 
now broken the 1947 record for number 
ot reprint orders, is pushing Arthur 
Hurd’s series of last year in number of 
individual orders. Thus far: orders from 
31 states, Canada, Hawaii.—The Editors.) 


Scared? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Congratulations on the article “Are the 
People Scared? No!” A thousand times 
NO! I wish you could send a reprint to 
all the salesmen in America. It’s too bad 
we can’t find a way to have similar ar 
ticles reach top management every Mon- 
day just ahead of those pessimistic “dope 
sheets.” 
A. J. FLANAGAN 
National Adv. Mgr. 
Newark Evening News. 
Newark, N. J. 


Eating Places 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Did you recently conduct a survey t 
discover the favorite eating places of a¢- 
vertising men? 

If so, where is the report? I’m hungry! 


R. J. GUNDER 
Dealer Service Manager 
Hamilton Watch Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
(Reader Gunder is referred to Duncad 
Hines. Not ours, that survey. Right now 
our interrogators are asking women theif 
preferences in packaging.—The Editors.) 
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Inc. 


LARKIN PLAZA 
YONKERS (1), N.Y 


Exclusively for Families of the Westchester Market 


NEW YORK CHICAGO &0STON 
OttRon ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


National Representatives KELLY SMITH CO 
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° ’ hungry which is the privilege and the 

Foreign Trade: Why it Ss heritage of the strong and well-fed, 

If we are afraid that a humanitariay 

4 aspect makes us look soft or “sisg. 

A Two-Way Business fied’ then let’s put it on the basis oj 

protecting our own way of life fron 

the inevitable consequences of ; 

BY A. J. WIELAND hungry and disordered world. One 

family in a village could not sta 

Vice-President in charge of Distribution, Willys-Overland Mofors, Inc. healthy, well-fed and prosperous, sur 
rounded by starving neighbors. 

. ° ° The world is on the threshold of 

Unless we import how can foreign nations pay us for our the greatest industrial revolution j 


° ° the history of man, but it will k& 
exports? Should we fear tariff cuts? Mr. Wieland dusts citi torn if the artificial barriers » pl 


off the ABC's of international trade and suggests seven 2. free exchange of goods are nx 
eliminated. Currencies are again be. 
ways to hurdle barriers confronting free flow of goods. ing controlled, imports and expors 
restricted, and the economies geared 
to a philosophy of sharing a scarcit 


We must import to live on any knows that he cannot buy if he does rather than dividing a surplus. 
such scale as we are now enjoying, not sell, and the same homely prin- Although gold is the medium o 
and we must pay for those imports ciples hold true in foreign trade. We exchange for the world, it is not free 
with exports. Stated the other way, cannot sell if we do not buy. Throughout the world local curren: 
our productive capacity today cannot We are now facing the necessity cies are “pegged” to some fixed rate 
be completely and gainfully employed tor making loans to foreign countries —artificially, of course, or ther 
unless we add to our consuming pub- so that they can purchase from us and would be no need for ‘“‘pegging 
lic the great populations of the world keep our production rate high. We . . 
sah ol ae aa boundaries. aa of dollar loans. heal no Using Dollar Credits 
We hear people orating about our dollars are loaned. Material, pro- Due to huge war purchases all ove 
favorable trade balance — finding ductive equipment, and commodities the world and the maintenance ¢ 
great comfort in the fact that we sold are the final form of a loan, and if American armies overseas, there wa 
$11 billion worth of goods and com- we keep those loans confined to self- built up in foreign countries a reser 
modities and bought only $5 billion, liquidating propositions we can be of gold credits and American dollar 
giving us a so-called favorable balance repaid. However, this payment again A great part of this has already bee 
of $6 billion. Unless some method will not be in dollars but in things used by foreign countries paying | 
is devised for getting paid for that that you and | want and need in our for our “favorable” balance wit 1) 
balance of $6 billion, we have really daily life. I am not speaking of the gold and dollars instead of good 
given it away. ‘The corner grocer humanitarian aspect of feeding the At the present rate, before the « yo 
of this year a great part of the foreig of 
markets will be down to a minimu 
of gold, having used up dollar credit yo 
At that point trade will stop unle b.t 
we make loans or accept goods | An 
services in payment. The first ste els, 
has already been taken: Restriction} pay 
to trade are being set up and the flow ie 
of trade slowing down. % 
The reciprocal trade agreenen Cor 
which were started about 15 ye the 
ago by our Government, are heli 
—but we should use this opportuni £ ue 
to scrap our antiquated tariff sche} adv 
ules. The fear that cheap foreg®® act 
labor would create hardship here thar 
not borne out by the fact that autiy a 
mobiles, agricultural implement , 
tires and machine tools are admitt® Ine 


into this country practically witho 
duty—and yet the rates of pay he 
and the degree of employment ! 
these industries is now at an all-tinf 
high. 

We have been traditionally a hi 
tariff country and the world is watt 
ing anxiously to see what our P® 
war policy will be. I believe it wo 
galvanize the world into new hi 
: and new beliefs if we would # 
—— . nounce that for the next five ye 
we would eliminate or greatly ' 
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> EME? 


Heres one place 


where a dollar 


BUYS MORE TODAY 
than in 1939! 


HEN YOU PAY almost double the 

1939 price for a ton of coal, 
you're still only getting 2,000 pounds 
of coal. No matter how you burn it, 
you won't average more than 12,500 
b.t.u.’s per pound—same as in 1939. 
And that goes for almost everything 
else that has gone up in price—you’re 
paying more today, but you get no 
compensating increase in value. 
Compare the cost of your advertising on 
the same basis, and what do you find? 
Even with the increase in rates, your 
advertising dollar, in business papers, 
actually buys more today—not less— 
than in 1939. And in most eases, it’s 
much, much more. 


In every industry, in every field served 
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by ABP publications, the actual unit 
sales in these markets, the purchasing 
power, the dollar volume —all are much 
greater than in 1939. That means that 
your business paper advertising is not 
only covering a broader area, but a 
much more fertile one. 


Example: there are 48,000 more manu- 
facturing firms today—large, medium- 
size and smal] —than were in opera- 
tion pre-war, and almost half again 
as many employees. There are more 
the 
more dealers in 


jobbers by thousands, more 


wholesalers, every 
field. And our gross national product, 
according to government reports, is 
119% above the 1939 level. 


As Alfred M. Staehle analysed it, before 


the N.I.A.A. convention in Milwaukee, 
advertisers in ten major industries to- 
day are paying from 13% to 58% less for 


theiradvertising than they paid in 1939! 


Space rates, naturally, have increased 
with circulation gains. But the biggest 
gain belongs to the advertiser who 
understands how to use business paper 
space effectively in these tremendously 
expanded markets. 


And that’s where ABP can help. If 
you haven’t seen our latest literature 
on advertising results, we'll be glad 
to send you free copies — together 
with reprints of this ad (for the bene- 
fit of those friends of yours who still 
grumble about “‘the high cost of 
advertising’’). 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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Why It Will Pay You 
To Employ 
One of 12 Agencies 


that Specialize in 
' Export 
Advertising- 


Good export advertising, skillfully 
prepared and properly placed, can 
be just as effective in boosting sales 
as well-planned domestic advertis- 


ing. In fact, proportionately, re- 
turns are often greater. But the 
many problems involved call for 
highly specialized knowledge. 
That’s why it will pay you to engage 
expert counsel before investing a 
penny in export advertising. 

The agencies below specialize in 
planning and carrying out effective 
export advertising campaigns. 
Training, experience and extensive 
foreign contacts have given them a 
unique knowledge of overseas mar- 
kets, media, sales distribution. They 
serve a long list of the largest and 
most successful export advertisers. 

For information on the services 
available, write to any agency listed 
below, or direct to: 

Association of 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y¥ 


qeeeerce Member Agencies: 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
j2nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
422 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 
T. B&B. BROWNE, LTD. 
551 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE BUCHEN COMPANY 
i00 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 
3 
3 
3 


60 I 


DORLAND, INC. 
(International Division) 
247 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 

307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, Ill. 
EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, Ill. 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 

342 Madison Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
> W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

J. ROLAND KAY, INC. 

230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ul. 
NATIONAL EXPORT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 

405 Lexington Av., New York 17, N-Y. 
ROBERT OTTO & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
271 Madison Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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duce all duties into the United States. 
lf there are a few industries in the 
United States that cannot compete 
on a low tariff basis, should we pro- 
tect them at the expense of the great 
majority of our consuming public? 
Should they not meet competition 
with improved methods rather than 
to operate inefficiently behind a high 
duty barrier? 

All of us in sales work have wished 
we could find a new state that would 
suddenly spring to life and take all of 
the sales quotas that didn’t “jell.” 
‘There are 357 such states and coun- 
tries in the world speaking 3,000 
languages and using over 300 differ- 
ent kinds of currency. ‘These states 
include some two billion people, all 
with the same real desires, hopes and 
ambitions that we 
America. 


have here in 
‘They would be happy to 
be customers tor the marvelous things 
we make in this great land of ours 
and would give the fruits of their 
labor in exchange. But the pipe lines 
are getting blocked and without some 
drastic action this exchange at a high 
velocity rate tor the benefit of man- 
kind everywhere will not take place. 


Utopia? 


We often hear export sales man- 
agers (They are dreamers too.) con- 
jecture on the marvelous business on, 
let us say, shoes, if we could get every 
one ot the 400 million Chinese and 
500 million Indians to buy just one 
pair. But, betore we can begin wrap- 
ping up those shoes, some way must be 
found to make a native economically 
productive so that he has surplus labor 
with which to buy. When he works 
18 hours a day with a crooked stick 
on a piece of land just to get rice 
enough barely to keep his family 
alive, he will never be a factor in 
the purchase of anything. In America, 
through mechanization and_ efficient 
methods of production, a man can 
buy a motor car with 800 hours of 
labor. In India a man would have 
to give 15 years of his labor for the 
same car. We need have no fear of 
such a world. England and Canada 
are two ot the most highly industrial- 
ized countries in the world and they 
are best customers. China has 
little or no industry and it is one of 
best 


our 


oul prospective customers tor 
loans. 

Just as a bit of local color to em- 
phasize the necessity for export trade, 
| would like to mention a few per- 
tinent facts about Willys-Overland. 
Since V-] Day we have exported $27 
million worth of Jeeps, station 
wagons, and parts. This has been 
approximately 25% of our production 
—which means that one out of every 


four people at Willys-Overland js 
being paid by our exports, and that 
goes all the way back through our 
suppliers. You will say that we could 
have sold all of them right here. Un- 
doubtedly that is true under present 
circumstances; but I have been in this 
ousiness 25 years and have seen the 
ups and downs in the industry, and 
the downs have been cushioned by 
export markets which were developed 
in prosperous days. 


What's Ahead? 


Let us “crystal ball” the tuture 
and see if we can find the answer 
to what is ahead in foreign trade. 
As I see it, we must first clear the 
pipe lines through which trade will 
flow. That means that we must have: 

1. A Government foreign policy 
that is stable and insures exporters 
that the rules of the game will not 
be changed while they are running 
from first to second base. 

2. Stabilized currencies so that we 
know the selling price of our mer- 
chandise and know that we can be 
paid. 

3. A minimum of restrictions such 
as duties on international trade so 
that it can get going at high velocity 
on a theory of plenty rather than on 
a theory of scarcity. 

4. An understanding of the tunda- 
mentals of foreign trade by our peo- 
ple and our politicians. An under- 
standing that we must import. in 
order to export and that imports are 
good for us. 

5. The acceptance on the part of 
our people in industry of the desir- 
ability and the necessity for foreign 
trade which will keep our local pro- 
duction at a high rate and make it 
possible to pay for the imports we so 
badly need; not only an acceptance. 
but a burning desire on the part ot 
our industrialists to take part in this 
necessary and profitable venture. 


6. A fundamental understanding 
that without trade the world will 


stagnate and economic ills all over 
the world can end only in revolution 
and war. 

7. A policy on Government loans 
which is predicated on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis so that the end result will 
be not a palliative to ease the current 
situation but a fundamental  eco- 
nomic remedy which eventually will 
remove the causes necessitating the 
loan. 

In this process it will be necessar 
for public investors to become inter- 
ested in the creation of industry, rail- 
roads, and other means of building 
economic progress in foreign cout 
tries. Our Government cannot keep 
on indefinitely making loans to close 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


2 
LOOKS LIKE ANOTHER 
CASE FOR You, 


MR. LAWSON |” A g 


<S 
CO 


Whodunit? Who murdered kindly 
old Mr. Murgatroyd at his desk in 
the family library? 

To Detective Lance Lawson this 
scene of violence is practically 
crawling with clues. In 35 seconds 
Lawson will find enough useful 
items for evidence to justify nabbing 
a suspect. Can you beat Lawson’s 
time and guess the probable iden- 
tity of the murderer? Could you 
do it, as Lawson does, with several 
hundred thousand kibitzers looking 
Over your shoulder? 

Every weekday hard working 
Super-Sleuth Lawson tackles a fresh 


homicide, forgery or safe-cracking 
case. He snoops for clues, ponders 
motives, collars the culprit—all in 
the brief time it takes a typical Min- 
neapolis Star reader to get through 
a four-panel comic strip. 


Lawson, in fact, is a comic strip 
character, newest of the popular 
pen-and-ink Hawkshaws to win a 
huge audience of devoted followers. 
His case-a-day technique, complete 
from corpse to confession, currently 
fascinates mystery fans throughout 
the Upper Midwest, will soon de- 
light many new fans when this novel 
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Minneapolis Star and Tribune fea- 
ture is nationally syndicated. 
Lance Lawson, written by Tribune 
copy reader Harry Cherney, is an- 
other of the lively home-produced 
features developed by Star and 
Tribune staff members, to join the 
best of the nationally-syndicated 
comics and columns which crowd 
the pages of the Upper Midwest’s 
best-read newspapers. Such pioneer- 
ing in new feature development 
helps explain the appeal and influ- 
ence which make the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune the favorite news- 
papers of the Upper Midwest. 


MORE THAN 


939.000 Sunday 
420.000 Daily 


in the 
_UPPER MIDWEST 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
creates greater customer good-will 


NDUSTRIAL leaders today insist on Illustravox 
two-way training because they know from experi- 
ence that a competent staff creates better business, big- 


ger profits, and greater customer good-will. 


@ @ Portable and inexpensive, Illustravox sound slide- 
film training assures maximum two-way effectiveness at 
minimum expense. Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest, focus full attention on your message. 


@ @ @ Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and re- 
member up to 70% longer than under former training 


methods. They are ready to meet your public with 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Ma meawOxX COMPANY - FT. WAYNE 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


MAKERS OF 


efficiency and complete knowledge of your product, 
plant and services. 

@ @ @ @ Field-proven in peacetime and war, Illustravox 
comprises over 80% of all sound slidefilm equipment 
now in use. In all types of sales, service and industrial 
training, Illustravox presentation is the one best way. 
The Magnavox Company, IIlustravox Division, 
Dept. SM-8, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 

. + *8 

See “The Illustrated Voice.’ Outstanding commercial film 
of the year, it shows how Illustravox can best be applied to your 


training and selling needs. Ask your Illustravox dealer or film 
producer for a showing today! 


Your story is HEARD 
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the gap between exports and imports. 
Private investors in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
sent their funds to this country over 
one hundred years ago to build our 
railroads and finance some of our 
industries. We are now the wealth- 
jest nation in the world and it is 
our turn to make self-liquidating in- 
vestments within the borders of our 
foreign neighbor's countries. 

We are afraid, for instance, of 
communism, and we sit in our well- 
fed concern and wonder what man- 
ner of man would sell himself into 
economic bondage for some kind of 
an “ism.” Armies will not stop its 
spread, for it is an idea, and jumps 
ahead of armies across borders. 

We cannot stop this ideological 
force by conversation, debate or Gov- 
ernment edicts. We will stop it only 
by substituting a philosophy of hope 
for one of despair and by selling our 
way of life. 


Sales Managers Turn 

Part-time Teachers 
There will be practical 
sales ideas at Boston's 
fall course. 


Honest-to-goodness sales managers 
who are on the job every day will 
be “professors” for a practical, learn- 
by-doing course in advanced salesman- 
ship to be given this fall by the Sales 
Managers Club of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Boston Univer- 
sity. While the club has full charge 
of the preparation of the course, the 
college will supervise it, and see that 
instructors are adequately paid. 

The “professors” will be John 
Adams, Jr., Boston manager, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Co., who is chairman of the club's 
Education Committee responsible for 
the arrangement of the course; How- 
ard Lewis, general sales manager, At- 
lantic Register Co.; Karl N. Myers, 
owner and sales manager of the Pallet 
Production Co. 

Starting September 23, the course 
will be given two evenings a week, 
with each session two hours long. It 
will continue 15 weeks. 

Instructors will devote 40 of the 60 
hours to teaching the Jack Lacy 
Course in Advanced Salesmanship and 
Impressive Speaking. This has been 
taught successfully by Mr. Lacy per- 
sonally to large sales groups in many 
parts of the country. The remaining 
20 hours will be given over to supple- 
mentary subjects, such as writing 
good sales letters, how to run a sales 


meeting, how to find the best sales 
Prospects. 
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The News-Sentinel has more than doubled its lead 
in circulation over Fort Wayne’s morning paper during 
the past 10 years. More specifically, News-Sentinel 
gain in circulation since 1937 has been more than 5 
times as great as the morning paper’s circulation gain. 


Advertising in the News-Sentinel offers 46.7% 
more coverage in the City Zone; 22.1% more coverage 
in the Retail Trading Zone; and 34.5% more coverage 
in both Zones combined. 


The News-Sentinel is all that is needed for cover- 
age of the Fort Wayne area. 


* 
The News-Sentinel is delivered to 97.8% of all homes 
in Fort Wayne six evenings each week. 


* 


* 
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FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. » NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


“BIG TOWN" 


Hooperating 
{Winter-Spring '47) 
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ASK JOHN BLAIR 
In Columbus It’s 


163,550 WBNS FAMILIES IN CENTRAL OHIO 
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IS your sales 
appeal right ? 
IS your copy 
“slant” right ? 
IS your market 
right ? 
IS your product 
right ? 


The answers to these and a 
hundred other important ques 
tions can be positively deter- 
mined. We are doing it every 


day for clients whose names 


spell leadership in many fields. 


We provide a nation-wide re- 
search and analysis service that 
is fast, flexible, accurate and 


imaginative. 


Brief case histories are told 


in a booklet called 


“ACT ON FACT” 
Ask for it 


GOULD, BROWN 
& SUMNEY INC. 


MARKET RESEARCH AND 
ANALYSIS 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Tel. Wabash 7604 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 


Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number: 


ADVERTISING 


159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes”. (Price 5c) 

160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 

138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 

121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
try: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 
tion? A portfolio of a 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 

133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes”! (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


158—Primer on Prize Contests by Frank 
Waggoner. (Price 5c) 

157—Self Appraisal Test for 
Managers. (Price 5c) 

155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 

154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
(Price 50c) 


Sales 


of 12 articles.) 


153—A Heart-to-Heart 1taik with Sales- 
men About the Company’s Advertising 
by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 

142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (4 port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50« 

132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c 

131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If Yoy 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 

130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 

129—How to Solve Salesmen's Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c)- 

126—What Makes a Star 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


Robert 


Salesman 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in three population Groups. (Price 25c 

125—New York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of New York 
buying offices.) (Price 10c) 

142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 

152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


Low-Pressure Selling: 


Customers can see for 
the Electromode heater makes good on its claim: “No fire, no 
shock, no burn.” This cutaway model, minus case, is being supplied 
to dealers as a sales aid by Electromode Corp., Rochester. Attrac- 
tively chrome plated for window and counter display, the skeleton 
model contains all working parts. 


themselves how 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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GRIM CHASE! THE HIGH EFFICIENCY OF 
OXFORD'S RECOVERY SYSTEMS IS THREATENED WHEN 
ONE STRAY PUFF ALMOST ESCAPES THE PROCESS 
WHICH RECOVERS CHEMICALS FOR USE AGAIN 


OOK at the way a business 
handles its details and you 
get a good picture of its efficiency. 
Here at Oxford no detail is too 
small for attention if it contrib- 
utes to the over-all job of making 
paper better. 


For example, chemicals play an 
important part in the series of 
steps which transform wood into 
a sheet of paper. After these 
chemicals have performed their 
part in the process, the inorganic 
residue is trapped by an ingeni- 
ous recovery system which makes 
a substantial proportion of these 
chemicals available for use again. 
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Even an item like this must be 
considered in the careful plan- 
ning that enables Oxford to turn 
1,000 miles of 
quality paper every day. 


out better than 


For the making of quality paper 
is not one thing, but many. Each 
element—good location, plentiful 


reserves, fine craftsmanship and 
thorough planning—adds up to 
satisfaction for users of Oxford 
papers. 


On your next printing job, spec- 
ify Oxford papers for complete 
satisfaction. Sold by reliable mer- 
chants coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel. Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated. Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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1 10 32,000,000 BUYERS | 


Ain of Nation’s 
Retail Business 


Never before anything so timely! Street by street, 

block by block, 41% of the nation’s retail business is bared 

mo ’ for your detailed analysis. Outlets in 18 product classifications 
— are clearly charted by type, size and location. 
- " These Sales Operating Controls are a vital and timely aid in planning 
your sales strategy . . . plotting your full sales potential, 


market by market. We would like to go over them with you 


... all nine, or any individual markets in which you are specifically interested. 


For each of the 9 Major Markets these Sales Operating Controls provide— 


@ mapped marketing visualization @ shopping centers and 


shopping streets located @ a working market analysis 
breakdown of retail outlets @ a sales and sales- 
men’s working control @ factual evaluation of 


each market and its parts. 


Hearst Advertising Service 


HERBERT W. BEYEA, General Manage 
959 Xth Ave., New York 19, N. ¥ 


Oftices in principal CItles 
Repre entinNg’ 


1al-American Pittsburgh Sun-Tele 


Detroit Times 
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Allis-Chalmers Finds Novelties 
Sound Low-Cost Advertising Buy 


Based on an interview with CHARLES M. KARR 


Sales Promotion Manager, Tractor Division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


They handle ‘em by the millions—caps, toys, calendars, 
key chains, map cases, pencils—and sell them to dealers 
at cost. The bill, to A-C, is half a million a year, and 
they call it a sound investment in good-will development. 


The ‘Tractor Division of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, does an annual “novelty busi- 
ness’ totaling more than half a mil- 
lion dollars a year. No profit is 
sought. Many of these are low cost 
novelties, imprinted with the Allis- 
Chalmers name or trade-mark. They 
are sold to dealers at cost and are 
classed as “give-aways.” At the other 
end of the line are such items as 
uniform service coats, sold for $3.95, 
and coveralls at $4.95. All carry 
the company name or insignia. The 
object is to dress up workers and 
attendants who meet the public, im- 
proving outlet atmosphere and giving 
that extra plus in appearance that in- 
creases respect. 

‘The give-away items start with a 
3c thimble and continue through 30 
or more numbers such as metal ash 
trays, key chains, memo books, watch 
fobs, road map cases, book matches, 


celluloid rules, pocket case and comb, 
pocket secretaries, leather bill folds, 
mechanical pencils, and even cigars. 

Other articles, bought by dealers 
to be resold, usually at cost, include 
for example, a full lined ear-muff 
cap. It has advertising value, bearing 
the well known diamond-shaped 
A-C trade-mark in color. It usually 
sells in retail stores at $1.25. Allis- 
Chalmers, buying in quantities, makes 
it available to retail at 70c. Farmers, 
truck drivers, and others buy around 
40,000 a year and do not object to 
the advertising angle. For summer 
there’s a straw helmet, enameled in 
Allis-Chalmers orange, with trade- 
mark lettering, which sells for a few 
cents. Farm workers like it—buy 
approximately 60,000 a year. 

‘Toys, usually made of cast iron, 
miniature duplicates of machinery in 
the Allis-Chalmers line, are in strong 
demand. Dealers buy them and either 


sell them or give them as lagniappe 
customers with children, generally gg 
top off a profitable deal or to he 
put one over. Small boys are espe 
cially fond of the tiny bulldozers ang 
farm tractors. 

The company has just placed # 
order for 100,000 miniatures of it 
Model C tractor. They will be sof 
to dealers at $1 each and will 
available to the general retail t 
to be sold over the counter at abe 
$2.60. All are painted in A 
orange, and are company identifie 

One item in big demand is a whit 
sports shirt. An _ orange-and-blat 
diamond trade-mark label is sew 
above the left breast pocket. Athletic 
teams like them as they add distine 
tion through uniform effect. 


LAGNIAPPE: In the South that's § 
baker's dozen, the little extra sales aid 
that puts over or tops off the sale 
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Tops in performance... quality... and operating ease 


The new RCA - “400” Projector is the result of 


sixteen years of leadership in research and develop- 
ment by RCA—the pioneer in 16mm sound-on-flm 
equipment. 


This newest of RCA 16mm Projectors combines 
striking beauty with outstanding performance. 


® Better Sound. Precision sound scanning system 

. matched amplifer and new type 16mm loud- 
speaker—reproduce voices and music with the dra- 
matic realism of theatre-like sound. 


® Brighter Pictures. RCA’s “true optical-axis”” 


system .. . theatrical framing . . . coated lens... 
1,000-watt projection lamp give you increased picture 
contrast and clarity. Full-color and black-and-white 


pictures are clearer, more brilliant. 


® Easier Operation. Threading diagram embossed 
on side of projector . . . cushion-action sprocket shoes 


-. conveniently located controls— p/us many more 


FIRST IN SOUND . 


new improvements mean trouble-free performance, 
longer life for films. 

@ Available in Two Models. Sound speed only and 
Sound and Silent speeds. Select the model best suited 
to your utilization need. 


SEE IT... 
HEAR IT... 
with your own 


sound films 


Compare the RCA + ‘'400”’ with any other projector. 
Your RCA 16mm Equipment Dealer will gladly ar- 
range a demonstration for you. For complete informa- 
tion, and name of nearest dealer, write: RCA 16mm 
Motion Picture Equipment Dept. 72-I, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


-. FINEST IN PROJECTION 


16mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N. J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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They can’t wait to get at the easy sales c 


in the rich IOWA market 


Who wouldn’t jump at the chance to capture a THE DES MOINES 
whole state full of free spenders—in one con- REGISTER anp LRIBUNE 


point 
tor 
prize 
topp 
ceive 


venient package! You can do it with the Des if ¢ 
Moines Sunday Register, the unique newspaper I. 
that covers 67% of lowa... wraps up a state-wide _ 
market ranking with America’s top 20 cities! This an 
rich parcel is yours for a milline rate of only $ 1.66. elec 
3. 

a ae lum 

ABC Circulation March 31, 1947: i 1 

Daily 365,559—Sunday 480,803 PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET - 

RANKING AMONG AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES nt] 

PEP 


Basic Member American Newspaper Network 
SALES MANAGEME 


IT'S ADVERTISING FOR A-C and a good 


outdoors cap buy for farmers in winter. 


A half million dollars’ worth of 
such items, get the company a lot of 
low-cost advertising in a year, Charles 
M. Karr, sales promotion manager of 
S the Tractor Division, points out. The 
costliest item listed in the company’s 
“mail order catalog” is a dictionary, 
price $15. It is not a big seller. 

Over and above all this, Mr. Karr 
has another ace up his sleeve in his 
drive for advertising, sales promotion 
and good-will: Calendars. Over a 
period of years the ‘Tractor Division 
has produced calendars in volume to 
be sold at cost to distributors and 
dealers. Prior to 1945, an average of 
about 200 000 were put out each year. 
In 1945 sales jumped to 450,000. 
With a little more pushing, 950,000 
were sold in 1946. 

But wait and see what’s coming 
of in 1948! Early this year Mr. 
Karr decided that the calendar busi- 
ness could be expanded. ‘To arouse 
calendar enthusiasm among the com- 
pany salesmen he staged a contest. 
There are 30) branch houses in the 
) Tractor Division. Under each branch 
manager are from 10 to 15 field rep- 
resentatives known as “blockmen.” 
Each blockman is assizned to a fixed 
number of counties. 

Each branch was divided into four 
sections to increase competition. 
pPrizes were not expensive: a_ ball 
point pen for the winner, a bill fold 
sor the runner-up, and a few lesser 
prizes. Branch managers whose men 
topped competition in the contest re- 
ceived similar prizes. Three kinds 
ft calendars were offered: 

|. For industrial dealers. a hand- 
ome number to be sold at 55c. 

2. A Kodachrome calendar to be 
sven by farm implement dealers to 

elected customers, at 20c. 

9. An attractive mass distribution 
lumber, selling in lots at 6c each. 

lhe contest was launched early this 
ear. Calendars are ordered early 

n the year so that they will reach the 
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ultimate user along in November or 
December. Here’s how many have 
been sold to date: 

Fifty-five-cent calendars, 75,000; 
twenty-cent calendars, 750,000; six- 
cent calendars, 1,900,000, a total sale 
of 2,750,000 calendars. Each carries 
the imprint of the local Allis- 
Chalmers dealer plus A-C’s own 
identification. It adds up to a big 
deal in attention and good-will at no 
cost except for doing the sales job. 

Before starting this year’s calendar 
sales, Mr. Karr obtained a limited 
list of persons who had been given 
calendars by two dealers. Men were 


sent to call at homes to find out if 


the calendars were on the walls. ‘his 
is what they found: 

Higher price calendar: Dealer No. 
1—Calendars in use 100%. Dealer 
No. 2—Calendars in use 90%. 

Low price calendar: Dealer No. 
1—Calendars in use 50%. Dealer 
No. 2—Calendars in use 40%. 

This would indicate, Mr. Karr con- 
tends, that it pays to send out calen- 
dars that impress the persons who 
receive them. Calendars which are 
too cheap defeat their purpose. So, 
a better calendar can easily push the 
competitor's calendar into the waste- 
basket. A calendar represents you 
only if it is up and in use. 


Market ? 
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Se 


Owned and operated by 


National Representatives 


HOW WELL 
DO YOU 


KNOW YOUR MARKETS? 


TIMELY MARKET QUIZ FOR SALES-MINDED EXECUTIVES 
What is the Effective Buying Income of Memphis and the Mid-South 
$1,150,000,000 ? 
$1,300,000,000 ? 


$1,500,000,000 ? 
$2,150,000,000 ? 


ANSWER 


te MEMPHIS y% 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Memphis is the hub of a mar- 
ket with an Effective Buying 
Income of over $2,150,000,000! 
Tell your story to this rich 
market over WMC, the favo- 
rite of 684,460 Mid-South 


families! 


“the station most people 
listen to most" 


AFFILIATE 


WMC-FM—The first FM Broadcasting 
Station in Memphis and the Mid-South! 
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Watch for DeVRY's latest tri- 
umph in 34 years of motion picture equip- 
ment invention, development and manufac- 
ture—a NEW, LOW PRICED, LIGHTWEIGHT, 
QUALITY—I6mm. _— sound-on-film _ projector, 
modernized in design and combining the lat- 
est in optical, audio and mechanical improve- 
ments. This new model is part of DeVRY's 
extensive program for making their 35th year 
one of maximum contributions to the progress 
of audio-visual teaching, training and selling. 


Yes—yesterday, today and tomorrow—your 
best buy is DeVRY! 


DeVRY CORPORATION 


111! Armitage Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 


DEVRY 2 


SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


a 
Sound Equipment 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 
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Never Underestimate the 
Power of Repetition! 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


Memories are short and it takes a long, long time t 


register a name or a slogan in the consumer's mind, 


Sales managers, salesmen and field 
men of all descriptions—gentlemen. 
please, please, in the name of all ad- 
men everywhere, stay with an adver- 
tising theme when you start it. Don't 
think that a new theme is needed an- 
nually like new models. 

Your advertising campaign (though 
it may strike you as tremendous) is 
but a drop in the tremendous bucket- 
ful that’s tossed at the public each 
year. The coined words and taglines 
which you think so powerful have 
hardly one chance in a thousand of 
achieving any degree of penetration 
in the mind of the average reader. 

Take a trade paper, get a piece of 
paper (better make it a big piece), 
and tabulate the trade names and 
coined words and taglines and _ slo- 
gans which your industry (just one 
industry among hundreds) is throw- 
ing at users (and dealers). Realize 
then, that some optimistic soul a 


some plant is day-dreaming on ea¢ 
of them that public acceptance ay 
magical sales power are “imminent 
I'll give you 2 to 1 that you'll me 
some words that are new to yu 
even though it is your industry ani 
though you may be a well-informe 
guy in it. It’s almost impossible 


stay familiar with all the stuff theft 


you and your competitiors are tryin 
to cram into buyers’ minds. 

An awareness of how severe is th: 
competition for the public eye a 
ear should encourage resolve to gi 
continuity to advertising efforts. Ty 
“known” trade-marks today below 
to those smart and courageous 0 
fits who long ago got this awarenes 

By way of helping you up yo 
awareness, let’s take just one is 


> “aw > a 


A 


of one weekly magazine and cop§ 


out some of the taglines, slogan 
coined-words and ad_ slants toss! 
hopefully at the public. Be impress 


Nation 


uying! 
SG EME 


“Stage-Door Johnnies” 


....1947 Version 


lhe longest waiting line this nation has ever known is the line-up of folks 


waiting impatiently for shiny new cars rolling off production lines of Detroit's huge auto plants. 


Wow long will it take for this waiting line to be served? Detroit's production experts 
say several years, even with steady full-time employment of over a million Detroit workers. 
That’s what makes Detroit one of the nation’s most stable markets, with assured buying 


power through the years ahead. 


“To tap this wealth, advertisers most logically use The Detroit News... with the largest week- 
day circulation of any Michigan newspaper... and with the 
greatest coverage in the greater-income group. It’s 
ttle wonder that The News leads consistently 


In advertising lineage in Detroit. 


Nationa! Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St.,\New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWJ-FM. WWIJ-TV 
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Kemember there are 52 of these each 
year—plus thousands of other ad 
media. 

Summerproof your Hair with Vi- 
talis—‘‘60-second workout’’—Band- 
aid—There’s a Ford in your Future 
— multi-leaf ‘‘Rest-ride” springs — 
America’s Luxury Bacon—The best 

. and nothing but the best is lab- 
eled Armour Star—Personna Preci- 
sion Blades—SHURON for your op- 
tical wardrobe—Sunrex—Shurset— 
Johnson & Johnson—Dr. West’s 
Miracle Tooth Paste—Miracle-tuft 
Toothbrush—“U.S.” Koylon Foam 


—Eberhard Faber—Leadership in 
Fine Writing Materials since 1849 
—ball-point pen perfection—Stude- 
baker—First by far with a postwar 
car—Florsheim Shoes—First Always 

Finer all ways — Balanced 
PACIFIC sheets—POLAROID Day-Driv- 
ing Visor —KREML Hair Tonic — 
“Sun-Baked” Hair—Jewelite by Pro- 
Phy-Lac-Tic — Roll-Wave brush — 
Pan American World Airways— The 
System of the Flying Clippers—Al- 
ways Buy Chesterfield—Right Com- 
bination—World’s Best “Tobaccos— 
Properly Aged—Four Roses—Keep- 


VACUUM cy EANERS 


Ovess 
nn 
Bee feeg ~mwee dee feat 


+re 


VITAL HELP FOR YOUR 


1948 CAMPAIGN PLANNING 


sake Diamond Rings—The Wheele 
46 Double Cabin Fly Bridge Cruise; 
—An Honored Name in Shipbuilding 
—Wheeler Streamsheer design—Lip 
ton Tea—Community—The Finey 
Silverplate — American Airlines — 
Life Savers — Wembley Nor-Eag 
Non-crush Ties—Firestone Velon— 
Best Today Still Better To 
morrow—Du Barry beauty prepar. 
tions — Kleenex Tissues — LEstg 
Betsy Ross Spinet-—One name, qua. 
ity, price—Mennen Quicool—Weg. 
ern Union Telegram—New Mobil. 
oil—Stop at the Sign of Friendly 
Service—Rexall Drugs—Rexall {or 
Reliability—Neet Cream Deodorant 
—Give EVERSHARP — and you give 
the finest!—Not for Years—Not for 
Life — But Guaranteed Forever! — 
“Krene”’ is Queen—Coronet . . . th 
highball Brandy—Max Factor—Tn. 
Color Lipstick—LANeE Cedar Hop 
Chest—The Gift 
Home — Girard Perregaux — Fin 
Watches since 1791—Veedol Motor 
Oil — 100% Pennsylania — B. Ff. 
Goodrich Silvertown rubber heels~ 
PAL Hollow Ground Razor Blades— 


And Still More 


Philadelphia Blended Whisky— 
The Heritage Whisky—Reis Scan 
dals—O’Sullivan—America’s No. | 
Heel—Fleet’s Chap Stick—Ronrio 
—Best Rum bar none—Kalamazo 
Home Appliances—Quality Leades 
Since 1901—‘Save-Way” control- 
“Cold-Keeper” Electric Refrigerator 
—‘Torridtest” special furnace steel— 
Ronson—Makers of World’s Great: 
est Lighter — ‘“Thermagic” oven — 
“Uniflow” one-piece top—‘Flame 
Ray” broiler — Kelvinator — “Aw 
tomatic Cook” Electric Range —- 
Frozen Food Chest and Moist-Ma 
ter Refrigeration—Hi-Speed ice trays 
— Quaker State Motor Oil — For 
Almost Half a Century — Th 
World’s’ Premium Quality Moto] 
Oil—Santa Fe System Lines—Roa‘ 
master—America’s finer  Bicycle-§ 
Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder — Ref 


That Starts tht 


“T] 
OF 


YOUR PRODUCT AND 1,535 OTHERS are reviewed in detail 
in the 1947 St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press Consumer Analysis. 
175 fact-filled pages that give you the facts you need in pre- 
paring your 1948 advertising campaign. These reports are now 
available ... free... 


Heart—3-Flavor Dog Food—Scher§ 
ley Reserve Blended Whiskey -§ 
Camels—““T-Zone”’ test— 

Purposely we’ve kept this list shor 
We could have gone on and on 
until, finally, you’d throw up you 
hands and swear never again to 
into the rat race that is U. 5. # 
vertising. 

But that would be painting 
black a picture. It’s not like tha! 
Used intelligently, advertising is lov 
cost selling. 

Just keep always in mind that the 
means taking a theme and stay! 


It will be helpful if you make your request on your business letterhead. 


National Advertising Department 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


RIDDER-JOHNS INCORPORATED 


342 Madison Ave., New York Penobscot Building, Detroit 
with it. 


MST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESSH  “‘s/uer: 


on SALES MANAGEMEN 


Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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“Au 
hs No “sequestered place” for this “Sunday — with a choice of two outstanding croups: 
pest Punch”! The power of the FIRST 3 MAR- (1) rhe ; Magazine and Picture-Roto 
~ Fo KETS GROUP is concentrated in the Combination, or (2) rhe All Picture- 
Th FIRST 3 cities of the U. S._New York, Roto Group. The first combination in- 
Moto} Chicago, and Philadelphia—with an cludes GRAFIC, the Magazine section of 
Roal average family coverage of 75%. The Chicago Sunday Pribune, EVERY- 
bre But far-reaching is FIRST 3’s influence, BODY'S WEEKLY. the Magazine section of 
~ Rell too, with a 46% coverage in more than The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer, and 
Schen 1600 cities and towns and a 48% coverage _ the PICTURE-ROTOGRAVURE section of The 
kev Ee in 379 counties. In this 379-county area New York Sunday News. The second 

" &§ live 36% of the U. S. families who ac- group includes the PICTURE-ROTO sections 
t short count for 42% of the total retail sales, of all three of these newspapers. 
| on-# 44% of the food, 38% of the drugs. For detailed information about FIRST 
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What's Happened to 
“The Carriage Trade” 


BY WILLIAM J. PLATT 


Executive Assistant in Market Research, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


Today people in high income brackets represent a de- 
clining market. Now there are only 67% as many con- 
sumer units in the $10,000-$15,000 class as there were in 
1935-36, and only 17% as many in the over $15,000 class. 


By nearly every economic compari- 
son, present markets appear to be far 
greater than they were 10 years ago. 
Income, population, employment, 
wages, and production have all risen 
sharply. Notwithstanding all these 
upward trends there is a significant 
segment of the market which is 
smaller today than it was in the pre- 
war depression period. That segment 
is made up of the high income con- 
Summers. 

As an example of how high taxes 
have cut down the rich, today there 
are only 67% as many consumer 
units in the $10,000-15,000 class, as 
there were in 1935-36, and only 17% 
as many in the over $15,000 class. 

If 1935-39 figures are expressed 
as 100%, the index for 1946 na- 
tional income was 251%, compared 
with a Consumers’ Price Index for 
the same year of only 139%. The 
difference between these two indexes 
represents a net gain in over-all pros- 
perity occurring in the 10-year pe- 
riod. This gain, however, was not 
distributed evenly among economic 
groups. Instead, there have been sig- 
nificant shifts in buying power. 


Buying Power Shifts. The extent 
to which each buying power group 
has grown or contracted over the last 
10 years is shown in the Marketing 
Pictograph, “Shifts in Buying Power 
for ‘Real Income’ classes.”” 1945 con- 
sumer units in each buying power 
class are expressed as a percentage 
of the 1935-36 consumer units having 
the same buying power. The buying 
power groups include adjustment for 
changes in both taxation and cost ot 
living. The profile shows that there 
has been a decrease in consumer 
units in the lowest (below $2,000) 
real income groups. There has been 
a greater than two-fold gain in the 
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number of consumer units having real 
incomes between $3,000 and $6,000 
per year. 

Owing to the effect of progressive 
taxation and to the general redistri- 
bution of wealth, there has been a 
significant decline in the number of 
consumer units in the income groups 
above $10,000 (expressed in 1945 
dollars). In the class above $15,000 
per year, for instance, there are only 
a sixth as many consumers as there 
were in that class in 1935-36. The 
decline in consumers receiving high 
real income was registered even 
against a counter trend from relative 
depression to prosperity. 

It seems likely that 1947 and 1948 
income distributions will continue to 
show the decline in number of per- 
sons having high buying power. Even 
if the recently vetoed tax reductions 
had been enacted, 1948 taxes would 
still have removed much more from 
high incomes than 1935 taxes did. 
This taxation tactor, combined with 
(1) a long-range economic trend to- 
ward equalization of income; (2) a 


generally higher price level, suggests 
that the decline in aggregate buying 
power among high income groups js 
relatively permanent. 


Effect of Buying Power Shifts upon 
Markets. The last 10 years’ upward 
shifts of consumers from low to mid- 
dle buying power has been widely 
recognized. However, the simultane 
ous decline in the number of people 
having high buying power has escaped 
general notice. ‘The contracting mar- 
ket among high incomes has great 
significance in the fields of marketing, 
advertising and product development. 
Its political implications, although 
considerable, cannot be treated here. 

All business concerned with sell- 
ing or making the goods and services 
purchased primarily by upper income 
consumers need to scrutinize product 
and marketing policies in the light of 
this down-trend. A. slackening of 
emphasis upon luxury services and 
product lines is indicated. 

A manufacturer of a_high-price 
automobile, for example, will have to 
price his cars at a level nearer that 
of medium-price autos, if he wishes 
to retain his share of the market. 
This greater concentration of auto 
production has already occurred to 
some extent. The spread between 
prices of low and high price cars has 
been narrowing for the last 20 or 
more years; this is a reflection of the 
redistribution of real income. | 

Expensive jewelry and _ expensive 
clothing are affected by the decline 
in number of people having high 
purchasing power. Services appealing 
to the luxury trade, as well as prod- 
ucts, are likewise involved. High 
price pleasure cruises are an example. 

The expanding market in the mid- 
dle incomes will bring about greatet 
concentration and emphasis by su 
pliers and merchandisers of consumet 
goods upon medium-price, mass-pro 
duced articles. There are now many 
more consumers than ever before who 
have greater than subsistence-level i 
comes. These consumers are if 
position to buy a variety of product 
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Shifts in Buying Power 2 
By ‘‘Real Income” Classes — 


1945 Consumer Units* as a Percentage of 


INCOME RETAINED AFTER TAXES 


1935-36 Consumer Units 


*Assumes no population change 1935 to 1945. The approximate 10% ‘e 
the sesnde: com On eHownd fe Oy Avnet Seemnar aoe g 
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(Based on Family of Four, 10% Deductions) 
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1929, 1935, 1945 and Proposed 1948. 
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+ Cleartype+ 


MAPS 


for all kinds of 
SALES PLANNING 


A wide variety of detailed 
yet easy-to-read Cleartype 
marketing maps are now 
available to assist you in 
outlining territories, laying 
out sales routes, spotting 
dealer locations and in 
other phases of sales 
planning. 


» . . . 
Printing Mounting 


BLACK AND WHITE 


or 
COLOR PRINT MAPS 
y a. 


Write for our price list 


AMERICAN MAP CO., INC. 


16 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Mu. 2-7581 


when you give 


this truly distinctive gift 
this Christmas— 


@ TO CUSTOMERS 
@ TO EMPLOYEES 
@ TO ASSOCIATES 


vew \-S-R uicirer 
$750 


Special discounts to firms 
making quantity purchases 


SA coal y new lighter r 
NEW ‘light switch tion 
lights in or 


NEW fue 
drink’ for weeks! 


opens and 
smooth motion! 


capacity — doesn't need a 


NEW filling ease. Just pour! 


Manufactured by the makers of GEM RAZORS 


Premium Division, American Safety Razor Corp 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
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such products can be mass-produced 
and sold in quantity at medium prices. 
Since there are so many more per- 
sons economically able to make dis- 
cretionary purchases, advertisers and 
sellers of non-subsistence items have 
a larger audience to which to appeal. 

The recent boom in luxury items, 
such as furs and high-price jewelry, 
may seem to contradict the declining 
market in upper incomes. ‘This boom 
can be accounted for, however, by 
expenditures out of wartime accu- 
mulated savings and by the fact that 
scarcity of other goods forced the 
inevitable post-war buying spree to- 
ward available luxury items. ‘The 
end of 1946 brought an increased 
supply of non-luxury consumer dur- 
able goods. Much of the “hottest” 
savings had been spent, with the 
consequent widely recognized soften- 
ing of the market for luxury goods. 

Therefore, the immediate post-war 
sales of luxury products represented 
to a large extent a one-time market. 
In the long run, a continuing market 
is one in which goods are purchased 
primarily out of income. We con- 
clude that savings cannot be relied 
upon to counteract permanently the 
decline in market for luxuries, nor 
can consumer credit do so. Except for 
housing and real estate, consumer 
credit runs for periods of less than 
three years; its effect here can be 
considered approximately the same as 
that of purchasing out of income. 

The following is a brief review of 
how shifts in buying power were 
measured. 


Distribution of Income. 1935-36 
and 1945 distributions of consumer 
units by income level are shown in 
‘Table 1. 1945 is the most recent 
year for which estimates of income 
distribution are available. ‘The small 
increase in national income since 1945 
is likely to have had a _ negligible 
effect upon consumer income distri- 
bution; the 1945 figures are therefore 
satisfactory for comparing the current 
situation with that of 1935-36. 

While the percentages of consumers 
earning incomes above $10,000 are 
fairly close in both periods, a sig- 
nificant shift is noticeable in the lower 
income brackets.* In 1945 one out 
of every five families earned more 
than $4,000, while only one out of 
28 families received that income in 
1935-36. Similarly, the median in- 
come, or the income on either side 
ot which half the consumers lie, rose 
from about $1,100 in 1935-36 to 


*Percentages offer better comparisons 
than the number of consumer units them- 
selves because thev eliminate the effect of 
population growth. 


TABLE | 


DISTRIBUTION OF CON. 
SUMER UNITS BY INCOME 
LEVEL 


(Money Income Before Taxes) 


Annual Money Income 
Before Taxes 


% of Consumer Units) 
Receiving Col. 1 Income 
in 1935-36) in 1945(0) 


Column (1) (2) (3) 
Over $15,000 0.4% 04% 
* $10,000 0.8% 1.3% 
i $ 6,000 18%" 6.6% 
“$5,000 2.3% 11.9% 
“$4,000 93.5% 20.2% 
“ —- $ 3,000 6.9% 35.5% 
“$2,500 10.7% 47.0% 
“  $ 2,000 18.2% 59.4% 
“ $1,500 31.3% 71.4% 
” ~~ $ 1,000 53.5% 80.5% 
“—-$ 500 83.0% 90.0% 
“$0 and loss 100.0% 100.0% 


— 
a 
— 


Consumer units include families 
whose members pool incomes 
and expenditures, and single in- 
dividuals who do not pool in- 
come and expenditure with other 
persons. 


Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1939, page 313. 


(c) Bureau of the Census 


(b 


— 


(d) Interpolation 
(e) Extrapolation 


$2,400 10 years later. 

The data in ‘Table I reflect a redis 
tribution of income: a raising of it- 
comes of the low economic group 
without a corresponding increase ia 
the number of consumers receiving 
high incomes. This redistribution 8 
reinforced by the effect of changes in 
income tax rates and in cost of living. 


Effect of Taxation. Income 1% 


a). > \l 


ceived by consumer units represent 
effective buying power only after pet 
sonal taxes have been removed. Th 
income remaining after taxes 10 
various annual incomes during th 
last 10 years is shown in the Picto 
graph, ‘Income’ Retained _ alte 
Taxes,” based on a family of fou 
and 10% deductions. Tax rates hav 
been increased to the extent tha 
1945 taxes removed about half 4 
the income of a consumer makin 
$50,000 per year. The Pictograpl 
shows also the effect of the propos 
tax reduction bill, whose veto W4 
recently sustained by Congress. 


Because of tax rate changes, 
apparent that distribution of © 


sumer units must be expressed INA T 
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OUT OF THE HORSE’S MOUTH by FB 


TM 


If you, too, missed the news that Baltimore is 57,620* 


st families bigger, get wise: 
i h 
in the t Now more than ever, to cover bigger Baltimore, you 
need the biggest paper — 194,063 City Zone circula- 
i tion among 321,158 families, and the News-Post total 
circulation is 221,127. 


*Sources: Director of Statistical Section, Baltimore City Health 
Department; Building Engineer, Baltimore County; Super- 
visors of Assessments, Howard and Anne Arundel Counties. 


FOR 1947, MORE THAN EVER, IT'S THE 


e? 


Baltimore News-Post 


of col 
essed | 


—EMEN 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Offices in Chicago 
New York « Detroit 
St. Louis ¢ Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


& COMPANY 


»REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO’ STATIONS 


'y Anke Quick Passage of Teacher Pay Bill 


New 
Fup! 
+ Tecarhwre  carvonek Steer VE Many Fem Bier Bene Rhema News Tomoae Boose Cait 


in Eight Counties of 
97 Western New York. 


% in City and Retail 
90 Trading Zones...sec- 
ond highest among Sunday 


newspapers in cities of over 
500,000 population. 


7% Family Coverage in 

City Zone... highest 

among ALL Sunday news- 

papers in these 15 lorges! 
cities. 


REACH BUFFALO’S BUYING 


POWER thru the 
ress 


flare 


Morning and Sunday Newspaper 
National Representatives: 


OSBORN, SCOLARO. MEEKER & CO. 
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TABLE Il 


DISTRIBUTION OF CON- 
SUMER UNITS BY INCOME 
LEVEL 


(Money Income After Federal 
Taxes) 


Annual Money Income 
After Federal Taxes 


% of Consumer Units 
Receiving Col, 1 Income 


in 1935-36 in 1945 
Column (1) (2) (3) 
Over $15,000 0.4% 0.1% 
* $10,000 08% 0.5% 
$ 6,000 1.8% 3.2% 
* — $ 5,000 2.3% 66% 
$ 4,000 3.5% 14.0% 
$ 3,000 6.9% 29.0% 
$ 2,500 10.7% 41.0% 
$ 2,000 18.2% 58.0% 
$1,500 31.3% 70.0% 
“ $1,000 53.5% 80.5% 
“ —-$ 500 83.0% 90.0% 
$0 and loss 100.0% 100.0% 


(Derived from Table | and Figure II 
by graphical analysis of Pareto-type 
income curves.) 


terms of money retained after taxes, 
if we are to compare 1945 disposable 
income with that of 1935-36. This 
comparison is shown in ‘Table II. 

The effect of taxation upon high 
income brackets can be noted by com- 
paring lables I and II. Before taxes 
were deducted there were more con- 
sumers earning $10,000 in 1945 
than there were in 1935-36, the per- 
centages being 1.3% against 0.8% 
After taxes the situation is reversed: 
0.8% of consumers received over 
$10,000 in 1935-36 as against only 
0.5% in 1945. The effect continues 
down into middle income brackets. 
The ratio of 1945 to 1935-36 con- 
sumers earning over $4,000 before 
taxes was about 6 to |. This ratio 
reduces to + to | for income after 
taxes. 


Real Income. The final adjust- 
ment which must be made to con- 
sumer incomes in order to compare 
true buying power from one year to 
another is that of adjusting for 
changes in the cost of living. Money 
income so adjusted is known as “real 
income.” The B.L.S. Consumers’ 
Price Index was shown in Figure I. 
This index was derived for moderate 
and low incomes, with the various 
elements of food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation, etc., weighted in accord- 
ance with the average expenditures 
of a moderate income family. No 
separate Consumers’ Price Index is 
available for each income level, but 


reasonable accuracy can be obtained 
by applying the same index to all 
income classes. 

Table III is similar to Tables | 
and II, but shows income distribu- 
tion adjusted for both changes in 
taxes and changes in the cost of 
living. The Consumers’ Price Index 
shows that a family earning $1,000 
in 1935-36 had an income equivalent 
to about $1,300 in 1945 dollars. 

Even after tax and cost of living 
adjustments, the 10 years have 
brought a substantial increase in the 
number of people receiving middle 
incomes. ‘The percentage of families 
receiving over $4,000 real income per 
year has risen from about 7% to 
14%. Median real income after taxes 
rose from about $1,400 to $2,250. 

But the striking fact, is that above 
$6,700, in real income after taxes, 
there are actually fewer consumers 
today than in 1935-36, despite the 
enormous increase in national income 
that has occurred during the last 
decade. 

The decline in aggregate buying 
power among upper income groups 
promises to be a permanent market 
shift requiring corresponding changes 
in the product and marketing policies 
of manufacturers and merchandisers. 


TABLE Ill 


DISTRIBUTION OF CON- 
SUMER UNITS BY BUYING 
POWER LEVELS 


(Real Income after Taxes, in 1945 


Dollars) 


Annual Real Income 
(After Federal Taxes, 
in 1945 Dollars) 


% of Consumer Units 
Receiving Col, 1 Income 


in 1935-36 in 1945 
Column (1) (2) (3) 
Over $15,000 0.6% 0.1% 


“ $10,000 1.2% )~=— 0.5% 


“ —$ 6,700* 2.2%* 2.2%" 
* —— $ 6,000 2.6% 3.2% 
“  — $ 5,000 3.9% 6.6% 
*  —- $ 4,000 6.6% 14.0% 
“ —-$ 3,000 12.5% 29.0% 
“ —§$§ 2,500 20.0% 41.0% 

$2,000 30.5% 58.0% 
“ —§$ 1,500 45.0% 70.0% 
“ —§$ 1,000 65.0% 80.5% 
“  € 500 88.0% 90.0% 
$0 and loss 100.0% 100.0% 


(Derived by applying Consumers 
Price Index adjustment to Table |! 
and analyzing distribution on Pareto- 
type income curve.) ; 
*Income for which percentage dis- 
tributions are equal in the two 
periods being compared. 
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® Station Scene, 1957. Find the man who is getting a steady income from 
e@ U.S. Savings Bonds. He was smart enough to start buying, back in 1947. 


Permission Peter Arno 
©The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Of all the ways of saving up a tidy available to you, but you do have a Save 
sum of money, one of the easiest and checking account, through the Bond-a- one week 
safest ways is to invest your money in Month Plan at your local bank. $2.50 
U. S. Bonds. Both ways repay you $4 for every $3 3.75 
You can buy Bonds either through you save, by the time your Bonds mature. 7.50 
the Payroll Savings Plan at your placeof | Choose the sum you can afford from the 12.50 
business—or if the Payroll Plan is not chart on the right. Start saving today! “18.75 


|___ AND YOU WILL HAVE 


| In 1 Year 
$130.00 
195.00 
390.00 
650.00 
975.00 


In 5 Years 
$668.97 
“1,004.20 
“2,009.02 
3,348.95 

~ 5,024.24 


In 10 Year: 


~ $1,440.84 

2,163.45 
4,329.02 

7,217.20 | 


10,828.74 


s 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Time Sponsors World 
Trade Advertisements 


Ordinarily, the man on the street 
dismisses the thought of world trade 
as not concerning him. Time-Life 
International, in the interests both of 
its publications outside the United 
States and of the general welfare, is 
working hard to break down this 
fallacy and rouse Mr. Average Man 
to an awareness that the subject does 
concern him most vitally. 

The latest step of ILI in this 
program is sponsorship of the Adver- 
tising Council’s advertisement with 
the same objective—the one cap- 
tioned, ‘““Look....How Main Street 
Has Grown!” Its illustration, which 
will become familiar (‘TLI hopes) 
to an audience of 37,000,000 both 
here and abroad within the next 30 
days, shows the globe with a super- 
imposed Main Street girdling it and 
covering the greater part of the North 
American continent. 

Like others in the series, this ad- 
vertisement will appear in the domes- 
tic issues of Time and Life; and in 
the fortnightly edition of Life Inter- 
national and the three foreign edi- 
tions of Time (Latin-America, At- 
lantic and Pacific overseas); as well 
as in a group of United States news- 
papers, and magazines (including 
business and export publications). 

‘Thus far, the most successful step 
in ‘T'LI’s current campaign was the 
fourth ad in the series, published 
during World ‘Trade Week last May. 
Now known familiarly as ““The living 
room ad,”’ it made advertising history 
by virtue of the attention it attracted, 
literally, all over the world; and by 
the 50,000 reprints requested. 

The secret of the success of the 
living-room advertisement is that it 
did bring home to the average Ameri- 
can the part that imports play in his 
daily lite. The illustration depicted 
a typical (well, a mite above typical, 
if truth be told) living room with a 
couple and a child in it. Circled 
figures, corresponding to explanatory 
text below the picture, indicated the 
countries of origin of the various fab- 
rics, woods and other materials, 
manutactured items and their com- 
ponents, in the illustration. 

The room photographed for the 
advertisement had been set up by 
W. & J. Sloane of New York City. 
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Information in the text is tersely 
written, but with the peculiar charm 
of a travel folder. Here are excerpts: 
‘The mahogany in this desk comes 
from Honduras. . . cross-banded with 
satinwood from Ceylon. ‘The hurri- 
canes (lamps) are made of Czecho- 
slovakian glass. ‘The inkwell stand 
is of English silver, and the writing 
ink is durable only because of the 
gallic acid it contains—which comes 
from China, Syria and ‘Turkey 
The telephone on the table contains 
36 different materials—18 of which 
come from abroad. This lampshade 
and base are made of Chinese prod- 


Look eee How 
Main Street 


Has Grown! 


put 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of TIME and LIFE 


ucts. . . . Over a half-dozen nations 


meet on the coffee table. ‘1. coffee 
itself comes from Brazil, Colombia, 
and Central American countries. The 
sugar comes from Cuba, the coffee 
cups from England, the marble top 
from Italy . . . Oriental rugs, of 
course, are imported—and this one 
comes from Sarouk in Iran.” 

The sections telling about people 
are particularly well done. The 
young American mother is termed 
‘‘a veritable walking United Nations” 
—her perfume possibly containing 
ambergris from France, civet from 
Ethiopia, musk from China; the dia- 
mond in her ring coming from South 
Africa; and her alligator and croco- 
dile skin shoes coming from Mexico 
or Calcutta. ‘““Father’s suit is English 
Hannel, and the brier for his pipe 
comes from Italy and Algiers.’ Even 
his tobacco is a multi-nation blend, 
the American base being combined 
with tobacco from ‘Turkey. Bulgaria, 


he publishers of PP Pave 


SALES SUPER-HIGHWAY signposted by Time-Life International's world trade campaign. 
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1. Resiliency 


3. Sampling 


C] Desirable quality in type metal 
(} Ability of paper to repel ink 


Selecting a specimen of paper for analysis 
Making a paste-up of printing proof 


Measuring depth of etch in engraving 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Chase 


[| Shallow tray for holding type 
Cj Frame for locking up a printing form 


[} Ability of paper to recover from distortion C) Locked-up printing form 


4. Outline Halftone 


ANSWERS 


Resiliency is the ability of paper 

lo recover from distortion, pro- 
Viding a cushioning action important 
in printing. Leveleoat* printing 
papers have excellent resiliency 
derived from their uniform formation 
and the proper formulation of fibers. 


Chase is the frame for locking 
_upa printing form. After lock-up 
will come the actual press run — 
and here wise advertisers choose 
dependable Levelcoat coated papers 
'o protect the full effectiveness of 
0oklets. catalogs or mailers. 
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3 Sampling, in papermaking, is 

selecting specimens of paper or 
pulp for analysis. It is a continuous 
process at Kimberly-Clark where one 
of the world’s finest testing laborator- 
ies keeps a close, constant check on 
Levelcoat quality. 


4 Outline Halftone is a halftone 

with the background cut away to 
emphasize important objects. What- 
ever the technique employed in its 
production, a fine engraving glows 
with warmer life when printed on a 
background of clean, bright Levelcoat. 


(} Halftone with background cut away 
_}) Halftone with highlights etched out 
_] Halftone with rule border 


re 
: PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


T.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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Greece, Cuba, Syria and Sumatra, 
and flavorings from 57 countries. 

Though four months have passed 
since the living-room advertisement 
was originally published, it is still in 
active circulation in one way or an- 
other. A good many _ geography 
teachers, here and abroad, will start 
their classes with it this autumn. 

Of course, this was not entirely 
accidental. TLI’s Promotion Depart- 
ment knew in advance that it had 
something good in the living-room 
advertisement and prepared to use 
it to full advantage. Advance copies 
were sent to department stores, with 
reply-postcards for ordering 25 x 36- 
inch blow-ups, poster reprints, tie-in 
radio scripts, suggestions for news- 
paper advertisements and glossy re- 
prints for reproduction. Orders 
poured in, not only from stores and 
schools, but also from labor organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, clubs, 
manufacturers and ordinary individ- 
uals. A ‘Texas store had its artist 
make a drawing from the illustration 
and published a full-page advertise- 
ment on the theme of world trade. 
Many stores set up window displays 
similar to the one in the original ad- 
vertisement. ‘The ‘LI people took 
the reaction of department stores in 
their stride, shrugging it off as being 
only natural, since department stores 
are among our largest importers. 

‘Though overshadowed by the liv- 
ing-room advertisement, others in the 
series have also been winning a favor- 
able response. The first four resulted 
in requests for 150,000 reprints. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, 
is the advertising agency. 

“Over four million Americans have 
jobs due to our trade with the rest 
of the world . . . Our international 
trade is an important factor in creat- 
ing jobs and prosperity here at home 

. . To keep our export trade, we 
must be willing to buy from other 
nations, so that they can earn the 
money to buy from us.” By hammer- 
ing away at such truths, TLI is help- 
ing to teach Americans the importance 
of two-way world trade. It’s a smart 
policy, and in the public interest. 


MAGAZINES 


When contracts were signed in 
New York City recently between the 
newly incorporated Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau and Leading National 
Advertisers, the final step in the re- 
organization of P. I. B. was accom- 
plished. 

‘The new set-up insures, through 
modern methods, the continuity of 
the 35-year-old P. I. B. reporting of 
advertising linage and revenue, and 
makes for faster and wider distribu- 
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tion of the monthly P. I. B. reports 
throughout the advertising business. 

This major development in the 
field of advertising record-keeping is 
the culmination of several months 
of work on the part of magazine 
publishers working through a number 
of committees under the supervision 
of Magazine Advertising Bureau. 
The result was the purchase of the 
P. I. B. name, records and assets by 
M. A. B. magazine publisher mem- 
bers and the signing of the long-term 
contract with L. N. A. as the P. I. B. 
production agency. 

The arrangement is as follows: 1. 
Each month L. N. A. will turn out 
for the publishers, on a cost basis, 
detailed monthly linage and revenue 
reports, much as P. I. B. now does. 
These new reports will be according 
to the publishers’ specifications, and 
will be distributed to publishers, 
under the P. I. B. name and copy- 
right. 2. Then L. N. A. will take the 
press over-runs of these P. I. B. re- 
ports, bind them into sections, sell 
advertising on covers and inserts, and 
sell them on a subscription basis to 
advertisers and agents under the 
L. N. A. name. Each copy of the 
L. N. A. edition will, however, carry 
the P. I. B. copyright. 

The new service will be in effect 
around the first of the year. 


STEPHEN P. GLENNON, 
president of Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Co., is now named adver- 
tising director of Outdoor Life. 


vice- 


Seventeen Magazine, published by 
Triangle Publications, celebrates its 
third birthday with the September 
issue. “The magazine has increased 
from an initial print order of 400,000 
copies to one of 1,040,000. The Sep- 
tember 1947 issue contains 272 pages 
and more than 112,900 lines of ad- 
vertising compared with the 88 pages 
and 29,969 lines of advertising in 
the September 1944 issue. 

© 

On the 70th anniversary of its 
founding, The Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. has completed a huge 
expansion of its Springfield, O., print- 


ing plant and has published a brie 
historical book outlining the develop. 
ment of the company. The book 
titled “This is Crowell-Collier,” js 
now being mailed to employes. |; 
will also be available to guests during 
an open house period when the ney 
addition of the plant is opened this 
month. 

With the new expansion, the 
Springfield plant covers a city bloc 
and has 917,000 square feet of oper. 
ating space. Much new equipment 
has been added, including eight high. § 
speed multi-gravure presses. 

In this plant 1,000,000 magazines 
—including Woman's Home Con-¥ 
panion, The American Magazine, ané 
Collier’s—will be printed every work- 
ing day. Crowell-Collier’s employes 
in the Springfield plant now number 
2,725 and the payroll is $160,00) 
per week. There are more than 7| 
types of jobs. 

In addition to telling the chrono- 
logical story of the company’s growth 
the booklet shows in pictures the de. 
tails of magazine making—from the 
purchase of a manuscript to the de 
livery of the completed magazine 
with emphasis on the manufacturing 
operation. 


WILLIAM R. NORTHLICH joins 
Cincinnati staff, Roy S. Durstine, 
Inc., as director of Client Service. 


RADIO 


Folders which include a_ new 
CCNY 1947 National Radio Awards 
entry form are now being distributed 
according to Dr. John Gray Peat 
man, chairman of the Committee o 
National Radio Awards for the 
Fourth Annual Radio and Busines 
Conference which will be held "§ 
New York City in 1948. i - 

Each year the City College of New 
York awards plaques and certificate 
of merit in recognition of 
achievements of commercial radio. 
There are seven classes of competitio” 
and seven categories into which thes 
classes fall. The first three categon® 
are for the creation of radio pf 
grams, the remainder involve promé 
tion campaigns. 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG MEN 22 EAST 42ND STREET, 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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KING-SIZE CONTRACT: Claude Hanford (left), vice-president in charge of 
sales, Pharmaco, Inc., oversees signing of the company's biggest radio contract 
by Gifford R. Hart, vice-president in charge of advertising. Others present at 
signing of the three-program contract with Mutual Broadcasting System are 
(|. to r.) Z. C. Barnes, vice-president in charge of sales, MBS, and Walter M. 
Cramp and C, T. Ayres, vice-president of the agency, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


The judges serving on Dr. Peat- 
man’s committee are: Victor Dallaire, 
radio editor, Printers’ Ink; E. W. 
Davidson, director of customer rela- 
tions, Sales Management; Joe Koeh- 
ler, editor, Sponsor; Lawrence MI. 
Hughes, executive editor, Advertising 
Age; William Packer, associate edi- 
tor, Tide; Bruce Robertson, senior 
associate editor, Broadcasting; M. H. 
Shapiro, managing editor, Radio 
Daily. 

The closing deadline for submis- 


THE ONLY 


PORTABLE BAR AND 
RADIO COMBINATION 


Here's the answer to your problem of 


stimulating hard-hitting, fast selling action 


on the part of every salesman. Has ir- 


resistible appeal, ideal for contests, prizes 
to dealers and distributors, an unusual 


gift for hard-to-please clients. It pro- 
duces amazing results! This beautiful 
21-piece bar set is ingeniously built 


around a famous Superheterodyne radio. 
When you see it you'll agree it’s the per- 


fect sales incentive. 
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sales lagging ?.. 
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sion of all entries is January 31, 1948. 
The folder and entry forms may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. John 
(jray Peatman, chairman, Commit- 
tee on National Radio Awards, 
Fourth Annual Conference on Radio 
and Business, City’College School of 
Business and Civic Administration, 
17 Lexington Ave., New York 10. 
* 

Sponsorship of the first commercial 

program on the newly formed Con- 


tinental FNI Network has _ been 


For Details Write 


412-20 N. ORLEANS ST. © CHICAGO 10, ILL 


bought by the Stromberg-Carlson Co, 
pioneer manufacturers of FM radi 
receivers. “he move is announced by 
Stanley H. Manson, company map. 
ager of advertising and public rel. 
tions, who states that it represen 
the largest individual sale of tim 
in the history of frequency module 
tion broadcasting. At least 22 FY 
stations in six states and the Distric 
of Columbia are participating, with 
others soon to be participating with 
the Continental Network, according 
to Mr. Manson. The Stromberg. 
Carlson program, opening this month 
is originating in Station WHF\M, the 
company’s own outlet in Rochester 
Me Ee 
. 

The BMB Quarterly, Vol. 1\—No, 
1, dated this month, has just beer 
published by Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau. The Quarterly, provided 
for in the Bureau’s new 15-point pro- 
gram, contains six feature article, 
‘Two analyze BMB audience data 
Another describes the Bureau's forth 
coming Interim Audience Measure. 
ment, available at cost to the sub- 
scribing stations next March. The 
remaining articles are contributed. 
Daniel Dennholz of The Katz 
Agency, Inc., writes on uses to which 
a station representative puts BMBb 
data, and E. P. H. James, vice-pres: 
dent, Mutual Broadcasting System 
contributes a piece on the MBS eng: 
neering measurement of station cover 
age. he Quarterly is priced at 50 
per copy or by subscription to BMB. 
However, BMB reports that compl: 
mentary copies of the initial issue art 
available to all interested parties. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Who reads the newspaper PW, 


what do they like about it, and what 


types of prospects are they for adver 
tised products? To find out, Mar 
shall Field’s New York newspape! 


recently distributed 7,659 question} 


naires among PM's readers. Conclu- 
" 
sions, based on returns from 2,/4! 


of those surveyed, are now being 
presented to advertisers and thew 


agencies. 


Of the readers, 60.1% are me 
3y age group® 


and 39.9% women. 
52.3% are between 20 and 29. Bi 
profession, 85.6% are in the white 
collar class. The largest group 


31.3% is comprised of office ancy 
clerical workers; 15.9% are manager§ 


and salesmen. They read PV tor it 
viewpoint, apparently. ‘To the que 
tion, “What interests you particularly 
in PM?” 84.3% said they like edi 
torial comment, and 76.7 addet 
they are interested in PV's “inde 
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pendent point of view.” Only 60.6% 
are interested in news reporting. 
e 

With 48% of the housewives re- 
porting, indicating that their usual 
grocery shopping day is Friday, the 
first report of the Knoxville Con- 
tinuous Consumer Panel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., would seem to confirm the 
growing trend in other cities as a 
result of the five-day work week and 
the two-day week-end holiday. 

The Knoxville Panel is comprised 
of 250 families selected to parallel 
the distribution of population by 
census tracts, race, economic income 
groups, home ownership, family size 
and type of home. Also given is the 
distribution of housewives by age 
groups. The project is conducted by 
The School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of ‘Tennessee, 
represented by Edward B. Garrison, 
Associate Professor of Marketing, in 
collaboration with the KAnoxvilll: 
News-Sentinel through its advertising 
manager, Frank B. Powers. 

Further findings of the Panel show 
Saturday seemingly losing dominance, 
although it still accounts in this study 
for 31.2% of the week purchases, 
making the two days bring a total 
of 79% of the week’s purchases. 

Downtown shopping habits for de- 
partment store and apparel lines, on 
the other hand, indicate a more even 
distribution throughout the week, 
with Monday accounting for 11.6%, 
Tuesday 14.4%, Wednesday, when 
most stores in the city are closed, 
48%, Thursday 14.8%, Friday 
228%, and Saturday 24%. Other 
shopping variations indicated include 
the sale of standard drug and cos- 
metic products to an appreciable ex- 
tent by independent grocery stores, 
these stores doing 11.3% of the tooth 
powder sales, 11% of the tooth paste, 
12.9% of the razor blades, and 
16.6% ot the laxatives. 

The report, covering the period 
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uses 


REPLY-CO PRODUCTS CO. 


50 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 
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of October 1946 to the end of March 
1947, has four principal sections: 
grocery, drug, clothing, house fur- 
nishings. Point-of-purchase by classi- 
fication and principal retailers is in- 
dicated for all products. Each section 
also reports general shopping habits 
pertaining to product classification. 
» 

The Minneapolis Times, in its new 
“magazine” format, initiated this 
month, is now titled ‘ Times—The 
Picture Paper.’ Picture content and 
sports coverage are substantially en- 
larged and the center spread is de- 
voted exclusively to pictures. 

° 

Of the 53 newspapers comprising 
the American Newspaper Advertising 
Network, the 24 activated newspapers 


that give 2% cash discounts to adver- 


tising agencies for business placed 
directly are now giving the same dis- 
count for business placed through 
the Network. 

5 


The 1948 convention of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion will be held April 5, 6 and 7 in 
Cleveland, with headquarters at the 
Carter Hotel, according to Sumner . 
Collins, New York Journal-A mert- 
can, chairman of the Convention Site 
Committee. 


A Single Ring CALLS 
73.41 PER CENT* OF 


LIKE A GENERAL RING on a parts 
Group can command the 
scribers with a single effort. 
Through the nationwide hookup of 33 
influence of these official journals . . 


statement. 


merchandise ! 


Full details on request. 


na 
DELAWARE Med. Journal 


HAWAII Med. Journal 

INDIANA State Med. 
Journal of 

1OWA State Med. Soc., Journal of nal 


* Average percentage 


Assn., gical 


DOCTORS IN 41 STATES 9» 


advertising message in the State Medical Journals 
attention of 


the Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau enables you to 
campaign according to your sales territory, and cash in on the strong local 
copy job, ONE set of original plates (per insertion), and ONE monthly 


A mighty lucrative market—for medical products, and for “upper income” 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 
535 N. DEARBORN ST. 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
Assn. of KENTUCKY Med. Journal gon, Washington, Idaho & 
ARIZONA Medicine MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of Alaska) 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, jour- the OHIO State Med. Journal 
nal of MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn. 
CONNECTICUT State Med. Jour- Journal of Journal of 
| MINNESOTA Medicine PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 


MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. Jour- 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. Journal nal (Colo., Utah, Wyo., New 
Annals of NEBRASKA State Med. Journal Mex.) 
FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn., 
of (Mass., New Hamp.) Journal of 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. NEW JERSEY, Journal of Med. by my State Med. Assn., 
of ournal 0 


Soc. of 

NEW ORLEANS Med. and Sur- 
i Journal 

NORTH CAROLINA Med, Jour- 


of doctors receiving State Journals in states served. 


WILLIAM R. FARRELL is joining 
the Ward-Wheelock Co. on 


September 22 as a vice-president. 


Publication of a tabloid-size maga- 
zine section as a supplement to the 
regular Sunday edition of the San 
Antonio Express is announced by the 
Express Publishing Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. The first edition of the new 
magazine will be issued on Sunday, 
October 5, and will appear weekly 
thereafter. ‘Titled San Antonio Ex- 
press Magazine, it will contain full- 
color pages, duotone and monotone. 
It will be locally edited and will con- 
centrate on features pertaining to the 
large area of South and Southwest 
‘Texas covered by the regular circula- 
tion of the San Antonio Express. 
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line, your 
all sub- 


State Journals (serving 41 states), 
“spot” your 


All with just ONE contract, ONE 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


TEXAS STATE Journal of Med. 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets; 
2) an able sales correspondent; 
3) free to travel out of New York 
headquarters occasionally; (4) will- 
ing to “work up" to a major execu- 
tive post. Salary open. Write fully 
about your background. Enclose 
photo. Interview in New York, ex- 
penses paid. Box 2444, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


LETTER GADGETS 


Letter gadgets keep those letters out of 
the waste basket and pay for themselves 
many times. These are attention-getters 
which triple the pulling power of letters 
or circulars when properly used. Send for 
circular and price list illustrating many 


of them. 
A. Mitchell 


Room 728, |11 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Serv- 
ice, 220 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


SALES DIRECTOR 


Leading manufacturer of nationally kmown 
office specialties has excellent opportunity 
for man with leadership qualities and good 
judgment. Must have ‘‘power of sell’’, 
integrity, amd real drive. Man about 40 
preferred. Responses must contain full 
information, Confidential, Box 2478, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000 to $30,000.00 


Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your identity pro- 
tected while promotional campaign is in prog- 
ress. Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDEN- 
TIAL” is available to a select group of 
executives without obligation. 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P.O. Box 325, Tucson, Arizona 
“Hits the TARGET" 


FREE Increase readership 


of your ads with 
LIFE-like EYEXCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere. 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new subjects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


EYExCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E, 38 St., New York 16 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, 
Inc. 

OM A eae ere ce 

Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency 

Akron Beacon Journal 

American Airlines 

American Hotel Register Co. 

American Map Company, Ince. .... 

American Safety Razor Corp. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Classified Division 

Associated Business Papers 

Association of Export Advertising 
Agencies 


Bakers Weekly 

Baltimore News-Post 

The Bayonne Times 
Belnap & Thompson 
Better Homes & Gardens 
John Blair & Company 
Buffalo Courier-Express ‘ 
Building Supply News 60, 80, 112 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. .. 136 
Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau .. 80 


Capital Airlines 

The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. .. 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

The Cincinnati Post 

City College School of Business ... 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Columbia Broadcasting System. .17, 18-19 

The Columbus Dispatch 91 

Cooperative Medical Advertising 
Bureau of the American Medical 
Association 

Coronet 

The George F. Cram Co., Inc. .... 


The Dallas Morning News 

The Dallas Times Herald 

Dell Modern Group 

The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune 


The Detroit Free Press 

The Detroit News 

The Detroit Times 

DeVry Corporation 

Dickie-Raymond, Inc. is 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion Pe 

DuMont Television Network 


Eastman Kodak Company . 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ......... 
Eve*Catchers, Inc. 


The Farmer Stockman 

Financial World 

Firman Leather Goods Corp. 

First 3 Markets Group 

The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ... 


Haire Merchandising Publications . 
Hamilton Ross Jet Flow Pen 
Hearst Advertising Service 
Hearst Newspapers 

Hile-Damroth, Inc. 

Hotel Cleveland 

Hotel New Yorker 

House Beautiful 

Household Magazine 


Interstate United Newspapers 


Jepson Executive Personnel & 
Research Service 
JJK Copy-Art Photographers 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
KMOX (St. Louis) 

KQW (San Francisco) 
KRNT (Des Moines) 

KROC (Rochester, Minn.) 
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Ladies’ Home Journal ............ 121 
Los Angeles Examiner ........... 123 


The Magnavox Company ......... 150 
Marviland Glass Corp...facing pp. 64 & 65 
McCall’s Magazine ........... 2nd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. . 73 
Memphis Press-Scimitar—Com- 

ENE FE Gog visio ck ewer se onans 117 
Metropolitan Group Gravure ..104-105 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit ....... 32 
a ee rrr 9 
Mis SRUUOETIOS, TE. 2 ccc ewe cees 86 
The Milwaukee Journal .......... 3 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 149 
OS errr ere re 176 
Motorlease Corporation ........... 127 
Nashville Banner—Tennessean ... 112 
National Analysts, Inc. ............ 142 
IN i ae ws dihiniein. ee 100-101 
New Orleans Times-Picayune— 

New Orleans States ............ 136 
New York Herald-Tribune ....... 66 
The New York Journal-American . 5 
The New York Journal of Com- 

RT gk ates olin gS Wier a ah glIG itt ab sa aietint 139 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. 98 
Omaha World-Herald ............ 30 
by gS rr 153 
The Philadelphia Inquirer ......... 31 


a ae ee ae ca acs wi 173 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Popular Mechanics ..........-...; 61 


The Popular Fiction Group ....... 96 
The Portland Journal ............ 20 
Poste-Products, Inc. ............-+ 174 
a are 70-71 
The Progressive Farmer .......... 77 
ie eiaie bo sr acaigin eae 113 
Radio Corporation of America .... 157 
Refrigerating Engineering ........ 50 
Reply-O Products Co. ..........-. 174 
Rising Paper Company ........... 30 
Ross a ea era 4th Cover 


SALES ENGINEER 


Established manufacturers agent in 
East needs associate for boiler and 
pump sales. Engineering degree and 
experience as heating sales engineer 
required. Age 28 to 40. Salary, ex- 
penses and definite share of profit. 
Box 2479, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


We have a man available with a back- 
ground of successful experience in the 
selection, training and management of a 
sales staff covering the Canadian market. 


J. H. McQUAIG & CO. 


toting & Appraisal of Personnel for Industry 
lection & Placement of Executives & Sales- 
men Career Planning 
3 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Canada 
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St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press .. 162 
St. Petersburg Florida Times & 
PIII, cis.craamencedeenwatenea 177 
Sales Research Institute ........... 80 
‘See Satbury Post... so. 20060. 80 
Buy-Lines by Nancy Sasser ........ 29 
Re COME CMOS in. ostn htc cco 125 
EE eee Fe et 129 


The Sioux City Journal—Journal- 
Tribune 


ae Pr ee ae nen + 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. .. 62 
Sounmecriber Corp. 265i 6c cescccccs 114 
The South Bend Tribune ......... 106 
The Southern Planter ............ 34 
successful Farming .........-00006 63 
SUN INN eee clo aistin loti ceaeeer 120 
I iia 5555, ose ie aie See te 54-55 
Thrilling Fiction Group ........... 99 
The Toledo Blade .........scc0s« 115 
The Troy Record—Times Record .. 75 
The United States Printing & 

Lithograph Company ........... 81 
WN oie eis sivteio ais oad reese 89 
Vocational Intermediates .......... 176 
oe? 56 
WABD (New York) ....<...c..s. 21 
WBNS (Columbus) .............. 151 


Westchester County Publishers, Inc. 145 
WHO (Des Moines) 


Bccligt arakctar gee eroren atta 11 
Oe COMUNE i ao 5c nv pwede aceravein 95 
i ee 159 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette. . 52 
WWL (New Orleans) ............ 107 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. ........... 16 


Market. 
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St. Petersburg 
Food Store Sales 
$14,651,000 
in 1946 


We Need An Experienced Sales 
Manager with Executive Ability 


@ A highly successful, long established Los Angeles 
manufacturer with national distribution has an oppor- 
tunity with a bright future to offer to a matured 
sales executive who has the proper experience and 
background to direct and manage the marketing of a 
proven line of electric power drives. 


This man must have a_ successful record in sales 
management where he has been in charge of national 
distribution; and have experience in expanding and 
directing a producing sales organization involving dis- 
trict offices, distributors, dealers, etc. 


He will be required te assume responsibility in 
handling personnel, developing merchandising ideas, 
conducting public relations, directing sales policies, 
and consulting with our advertising agency. 


If you are interested and meet the above qualifica- 
tions, your reply should be made in your own hand- 
writing. Please include a comprehensive outline of 
your entire business experience with particular refer- 
ence to your marketing and sales management experi- 
ence, together with a brief sketch of your personal 
history and a picture of yourself, if possible. 


Your reply will be kept in strictest confidence. 
Apply to: Box 2421, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


SALES MANAGER 
NEW YORK 


A real Sales Producer and Organiza- 
tion Builder. Exceptional Record 
Manpower Selection and Develop- 
ment. Understanding of Costs, Pro- 
duction and Accounting. Four Years 
District Sales Manager plus Five 
Years Salesman Experience. 33 Years 
Old. $10,000 plus. Write for Resume/ 
Interview. Box 2480, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 


43.7 Per Cent 


OF THE TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG MARKET 


is St. Petersburg 


In 1946 St. Petersburg’s Retail Sales amounted 
to $85,634,000. This was 43.7% of the total of 
the rich Tampa-St. Petersburg Metropolitan 
(Total $195,889,000. S.M. figures) 


Advertising to St. Petersburg, Florida’s fastest grow- 
ing city, will produce increasing sales. But remember 
—you cannot reach St. Petersburg through Tampa 
No outside newspaper has as much as 
600 average daily circulation here. 
Petersburg, use St. Petersburg’s own newspapers— 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and ie 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Resresented notienally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


Im Florida by V. J. Obeneur, Jr, 


To cover St. 


Petersburg 
Drug Store Sales 
$8,030,000 

in 1946 


Jacksonville 
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COMMENT 


“IF | HAD YOUR CHANCE...” 


Paul Garrett, vice-president of General Motors, in a 
recent address made at Whitman College, talked of the 
critical need for management brains. Said he: 


“At this stage of world development your generation 
has the responsibility for advancing new concepts of man- 
agement. Government cannot do it. If I had your chance, 
I would become a disciple of good management for what 
it can do in America quite apart from any plan I might 
have for my own life work. If I had your chance to 
assess again what I might do with my life, | would view 
management very differently than I did in your place, as 
an endeavor very worthy of my best fibre. For man- 
agement is not only itself a profession. It is a part of 
all professions.” 


Mr. Garrett then pointed out that management, at any 
level of responsibility, offers fields of endeavor as varied 
and challenging as any career of any other kind. He 
listed nine basic. needs for management contributions to 
our economy: 


1. We need managers to explore ways to assure us a 
flow of raw materials sufficient to meet the ever multiply- 
ing wants of the Nation. 

2. We need managers to find techniques ever to im- 
prove our manufacturing processes. 


3. We need managers to utilize new sources of energy. 


4. We need managers to develop ways for a more 
effective distribution of goods. 


5. We need managers to show us better how to make 
progress and still maintain stability. 


6. We need managers to solves the delicate problems 
of human relationships in industry. 


7. We need managers to understand our new role in 
world trade. 


8. We need managers to plan research on all questions 
that pertain to our scientific, economic and social welfare. 


9, We need managers who can do all these things but 
do them on a sound business basis. 


In pressing his point that management is part of the 
very tabric of freedom, and is the very fountain-head of 
high living standards, Mr. Garrett said further: 


“Industry does not operate under a profit system. It 
operates under a profit and loss system. Even in good 
years as many as half of our businesses often fail to make 
a profit. Few in critical times can stay out of the red. 

‘Unless a business can stay in the black over the long 
term, averaging the bad years with good, it cannot sustain 
itself. A manager may have laudable social intentions of 
providing security for his employes, better products at 
lower prices tor his customers. But if he cannot keep the 
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before he begins.” 


business going in realizing these intentions he is defeate; 


We'd like to hear a Russian’s rebuttal to those arg, 
ments. 


IS FAIR TRADE IN THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 

Effective a fortnight ago “Fair Trade Liquor Laws 
are being given a trial in California, Illinois, New York 
Kentucky, and New Mexico. Unlike the fair trag 
enabling acts under the Miller-Tydings Law, fair trade i 
liquor is now mandatory in these states. All manufa. 
turers of branded alcoholic products, except beer, muy 
set minimum resale prices. 


Late in August White Horse Scotch could be bough: 
in almost any New York liquor store at $4.99 a bottle « 
$59.00 a case; now the prices are $5.92 and $67.8) 
respectively. Other domestic and imported brands har} 
gone up up proportionately. 


The distillers and distributors are not planning an 
special advertising in connection with these price in 
creases. We question the wisdom of such a decision. |: 
seems almost a sure bet that either people will decit 
that they can get along with much less liquor, or thi 
latest manifestation of rigid prices will fan an alread 
smoldering fire of resentment. 


Fair trading, or price maintenance as it is more prop 
erly termed, has never been really sold to the America 
public. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer see only higher price 
and no corresponding benefits. 


Manufacturers can and do rationalize the problem | 
talking among themselves: They say that price mait- 
tenance is necessary to protect their fair reputation ani 
good-will and likewise necessary to protect the small deale: 
from loss-leader selling by the Goliaths of American retal| 
distributors. : 


: 
Perhaps it is unfortunate, but it is undeniably | 
that Mr. and Mrs. Consumer care relatively littl 
whether a small dealer is kept in business and they cat] 
much less about the value of the good-will and trade} 
mark of a manufacturer. ; 


Possibly they are short-sighted, but it looks to thet 
as though they were being forced to pay for inefficient 
in retailing. Even the dumbest of them are smart enoug 
to see that under price maintenance, the price is set hig’) 
enough so that the most inefficient retailer can make 
profit. 


eo le tetera eee 


This doesn’t make sense to consumers. They see pricey 
in general going up and a decline in their purchasit’ 
power. ‘To them, price maintenance is just anothe 
means of taking an extra bite out of their pocketbook: 


If that isn’t the truth, and obviously manufacturé! 
who believe in price maintenance must feel that it 1? 
the truth, why don’t the latter do some things to cori 
the misunderstanding ? 
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HE SAME pioneering spirit and mana- 
§ jaro foresight which for 45 years has 
marked the leadership of Dictograph 
Products, Ine., is now reflected in the 


regular use of American Airlines Airfreight 


as standard shipping procedure. 


Simultaneously with domestic presen- 
tation, the latest Dictograph products are 
introduced in Canada, Mexico and 
Europe; distribution is advanced months 
ahead of former schedules, and sales are 
stimulated with swift. smooth-flowing 
shipments that have enabled Dictograph 
to keep pace with the increasing demand 


for Dictograph Intercommunication 


Dictograph Products, Inc. 


accelerates world-wide 


distribution with... 


AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 


equipment and Acousticon Hearing Aids. 

Recent drastic slashes in Airfreight and - 
transatlantic air cargo rates make these 
time-saving shipping methods more eco- 
nomical than ever. All-cargo, 4-engine 
\irfreighters are now in operation, pro- 
viding an increased amount of shipping 
space—assuring swifter service to a larger 
number of important shipping centers at 


home and abroad. 


For details on how Airfreight can help 


your business, call your nearest American 


Airlines office or write to American Air- 
lines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 East 42nd 


Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


“...and little lambsey divey” 


Remember that song hit of a few years back? 


“Mairzy Doats’” is only one of many gay tunes 
Americans have sung enthusiastically. Remember 
“The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down”... “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” ... “The Music Goes 
Round and Round’’? 


Americans love peppy songs. Our vitality is reflected 
in our music. 


Our vitality is reflected in our actions, too! We enjoy 
the excitement of competition, the thrill of matching 
wits. Dull, stuffy, regimented living is not for us. 


Yet today there is a dangerous trend to change the 
proved American way. People who think our songs 
“ridiculous,” our whole nature in need of reform, 
would like to substitute a theoretical ‘“‘planned’”’ 
economy for our practical system of Free Enterprise. 


We must stop this trend! 


al 


prs 


Free Enterprise can withstand attack by making 
own success its main reason for survival. In sh 
we must produce and distribute our products 1 
efficiently than ever. 


One way to do that is to make certain that our a 
tising gets results. Effective advertising stimulates 
mand. It promotes production. It encourages efficie 
It is truly a faithful champion of Free Enterprise. 


We like to think that the things we do here at 
Roy, Ince. reflect this philosophy. 


When we plan an advertising campaign, for insta 
we strive to make it not only outstanding from 
standpoint of readership, but also effective from 
standpoint of sales. So we follow through with e 
type of promotional support needed to assure suce 


If you’d like to talk over your advertising provi 
with us, write to Ross Roy, Inc., 2751 East Jeffe 
Detroit 7, Michigan. 


ROSS RO, WS. 


ADVERTISING 


WITH “FOLLOW THROUG' 


